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CHAPTER I. 

<< Of that time do I now behold the half-dabious path of events marked 
out by the Fates ; for when thy years shall have accomplished eight times 
seven departures and returns of the sun, and those two numbers, each 
whereof, but for a different reason, is held to be a full number, shall, by a 
natural concurrence, fulfil the great destinies reserved to thee by the Fates. 
Then shall the state cast its fortunes wholly upon thee and thy name ; then 
shall the senate, then shall all good citizens, then shall our allies, and all 
the people of Latium, turn their eyes to thee. Upon thee alone shall then 
depend the safety of the state. In short, thou alone, clothed with the power 
of Dictator, shalt be the support of the republic, if thou shalt but escape 
the impious huids of thy relations." — Scipio's Dream.* ♦'* 

A sixovLAR succession of events was now preparing the way 
for Bonaparte to seize the crown of his exiled masters. Like 
Archimedes, he only wanted a fulcrum and a powerful lever 
to raise the globe. He found both, the one in the adulation of 

* The following is the original paasage : — ^Sed ejus temporis ancipitem 
video quasi fatorum viam : nam cum setas tua septenos octies solis anfractus 
viditusque converterit, duoque hi numeri, duorum uterque plenus, altar 
altera de caus&, habetnr, circiutu natural!. — Summam tibi iititalem con- 

VOL. II. — 2 
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the Tribunate, the other in the enthosiastic derotion of the 
army. Wuh such supports, he had it in his power to shake all 
the monarchies of Europe, as a skilful mechanic, by means of 
his ropes and pulleys, raises and lets down the greatest weights. 
It was easy to see that the docility of the one, and the love of 
glory of the other, would enable him to do whatever he pleased. 
They were, indeed, useful instruments in his hands. They 
were ready to be put in play whenever he should loosen the 
springs which moved them. In vain would they have attempted 
to resist the motion communicated to them ; they had to obey 
it, and it was useless for them to think of avoidiDg the onward 
movement. 

That which consolidates a military state, is obedience. 'Tis 
that which makes all the members of the body politic co-operate 
to preserve a single head ; 'tis that which annihilates individual 
interests, and establishes on their ruins one common cause. It 
closes every eye while it puts every arm in motion. It serves 
the twofold purpose of a bandage to hide the precipice, and a 
curb to restrain reason when she would talk of self-preservation. 

Probably Bonaparte did not foresee the enormous power 
which the title of Emperor would give him. Everything leads 
me to believe that he was made giddy by the immensity of that 

ii»e«rint, in te umitn, atqne in tmun nomen, M tots eonverteiit civitas ; te 
MnatoSfte omnef boni, te socii,te Latini intnebontur : tn eris unns in quo 
nilator civitatii saliif ; ac ne molta, dictator rempoblicam constitiias oportet, 
si impiat propioqnonun manus eflbgiea.'' — Opera Omnia Cie., vol. xii. 
p. 199. 

Thif carions passage most not, however, be regarded asMrophecy. The 
Roman orator merely puts it into the mouth of Scipio AiH9ftnus, whom he 
introduces in a dream to Publius Cornelius Scipio, just before the latter de- 
stroyed Carthage, and while he was heading the expedition against that 
injured and ill-fated country. The old Africanus, in the same interview, 
gives utterance to a sentiment which, though perhaps less orthodox than 
patriotic, seems worthy of being quoted as applicable both to Napoleon 
and the false friends who deserted him in his hour of need. 

** Omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, adjuverint, auxerint, certum esse 
in ccbIo ac ci^finitum locum, ubi beati aevo sempiterno fruantur,'' &c. - 

TsANtLATOa. 
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power. He was about to found an empire, and to give to it 
his laws. It was not enough, however, for him to bo both 
prince and legislator ; his subjects must be accustomed to sub- 
mission. Those who had nothing to expect from court favours, 
soon learned to mourn over that shadow of liberty which thej 
had enjoyed since 1789. They secretly leaned in favour of 
every attempt to restore that liberty, and the republican spirit 
of many among them kept alive the hope of one day re-con- 
quering it. Still, the interior of France was shielded from the 
scenes of blood which might have been provoked by the 
audacity of some and the weakness of others, had the reins of 
government been in difierent hands. Bonaparte contented him- 
self with sending a few intriguers into exile — a punishment to 
which even the cabals they belonged to could not reasonably 
object. He was not actuated by the wanton and cruel motive 
of fighting battles, merely to try the strength of his throne. He 
could^ at any moment send his orders through Europe, and 
cause 'them to be repeated by millions of mouths, and defended 
by millions of arms ; and it was not necessary for him to prove 
to the world, his perfect ability to maintain his domination over 
the ruins of a republic whose conflagration began at the first 
moment of its existence, which was the murder of the king^ 
and whose ruinous walls, still smoking with the blood of the 
august victim, were ever ready to tumble down and crush their 
founders ; — a just, though tardy chastisement from a protecting 
Providence, who opened men's eyes, to make them the witnesses 
of their own punishment. 

Bonaparte received continually the highest marks of con- 
fidence and good will from the two councils. For the rest, he 
remembered that, although he had not been proclaimed First 
Consul by their unanimous vote (a fact that gave him little con- 
cern), he had received that hoaOQt from the hands of the people, 
a circumstance that flattered him greatly. He said, correctly, 
hat men of true courage seek for no other recompense than 
<he glory of serving their country. " Men will for ever talk of 
me," said he; "posterity will remember me." "Yes," said I,^ 
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" you would be immorlal if you had less ambition." "Hear 
me, Josepbine," he replied; — "I would willingly place the 
brother of Louis XVI, on the throne, because that is just, and 
ought lo be; yet I should always tremble before him, for, 
whenever he saw me, he would be forced to say to himself, ' He 
who has had it ia hia power to place the crown upon my brow, 
is also able to remove it.' Do you think a sovereign could bo 
very fond of so dangerous a man 7 In me, the people hale 
what they would not hate in a legitimate monarch ; in their 
eyes, I am nothing but a soldier. Do you think I could always 
stem this torrent of hatred, and from the height of honours 
descend into obscurity — be nothing, less than nothing, after 
having been everythiog? — languish on in the repose of a quiet 
but unkoown existence 1 However delightful such a life might 
be, it could never blot from my memory the brilliant scenes I 
have enacted — scenes which would be for ever recurring to my 
imagination. No, such a life would make me miserable. I have 
been long reconciled wilh the republicans, and your husband, 
madame, will soon be seated upon the most splendid throne in 
the world." 

Camot was one of those men whose opinions do not change 
with circumstances. An enthusiastic supporter of the new Re- 
public, ho used all his efforts in opposition to the imperial go- 
vernment. But, like so many others, he was constrained to 
bow down before the idol he had sought to overthrow. My 
husband never pardoned him for giving utterance to sentiments 
80 contrary to his interests.* 

• While I would render the fullest justice lo the profound knowledge 
and acquitementi of Carnot, I am oonstrained to eay, that 1 never heard 
his name announced without a shudder. I had not forgotten the part he 
acted in the death of my first huaband. His memory was ever dear to 
me, and when I saw one of the men approach me, who had confirmed the 
order for his arreBt, my heart felt wo-undeJ, my eyes were bathed intearsi 
it recalled the memory of those mournfu! times. And yet, in his pre- 
tence, I affected a sort of flerenity, though I found it impossible to feign 
^od will btwndi him. The tetriWe words " Comiidtut ofFubtieSafity" 
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Meanwhile the criminal court was proceeding with the trial 
of the conspirators against the life of the First Consul. General 
Moreau, having been committed to prison in the Conciergerie, 
and hoping for no favour afler so bold a step had been taken 
against him, ngw busied himself in preparing his defence. His 
confinement was not so strict but that he was permitted to see 
his wife and to communicate freely with his counsel. Yet, too 
proud, as he himself said, of the testimony of his own con* 
science, he walked with head erect, and more resembled a 
general enjoying a triumph, than a prisoner accused of high 
treason.* 

Pichegru had also been arrested. It was known that for 
some time this general had been living in Paris, and the hatred 
of his enemies was not slow in taking satisfaction upon him^ 
The unfortunate man was committed to the Templd. Sustained 
by a sense of his innocence, he supported this calamity with 
courage, less affected by his own humiliation than by the danger 
which menaced his country. He sent me a letter, confidentially, 

Btill rung in my ears ; and I used to feel really fatigued at the close of those 
interviews, which were so painful to all who wished to forget that dreary 
and melancholy portion of the past — a period painful, indeed, to a ma-' 
jority of the French people, who had been forced to endure the horrors 
of the Revolution. — Nott by Josephtnt, ^ 

* Moreau had certainly performed distinguished military services for 
the Republic. The following battles attested his bravery : — 

Battle of Rastadt, July 5th, 1706, against Latour. 

Battle of Ettingen, July 0th, 1706, against the Archduke Charles. 

Battle of Biberach, Oct. 2d, 1796, against the Archduke Charles, 

• _ 

Battle of Hohenlinden, Dec. 3d, 1800, against the Archduke John, in 
which General Richepense was slain. 

But all his military services for France were, surely, no excuse for his 
counselling with the known royalists and traitors Pichegru and Georges, 
and much less for his wearing Russian epaulets at the battle of Dresden, 
(where he was mortally wounded;) »fact which sufficiently confirms the 
previous charge of treasonable intentions, for which he was banished by 
the First Consul. — Traitors deserve no mercy. The safety of a state 
necessarily depends upon the fidelity of its subjects. — Trakblatoi. 

2* 
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and I took good care not to let Booapaxte see it. I saw no 
means of saving him, and was afraid lest my own zeal in his 
behalf might prove &tal to him, in which case I should have 
had to reproach mjsdf with aooderating his min. I thought it 
my dutj to advise him to address himsdf diioctlj to Fooche, 
promising to unite my influence with that of the minister, to 
obtain leave for him to reside in America. But his evil star, 
that had led him to bestow his confidence on a man whom he 
had the misfortune to r^ard as his friend, induced him to n^lect 
the salutary hints which were conveyed to him by my orders ; 
and I soon saw that the illustrious Pich^ru had but a short time 
to live. (1) 

While cowardly courtiers were employing all their arts to 
e^ct their criminal objects, Bonaparte, influenced by their advice, 
urged on with more earnestness than ever the trial which was 
to destroy the most faithful of Frenchmen. The Consul could 
not pardon Moreau's apparent modesty; *^ He is,** said he, **an 
ambitious man; he would, if he could, place himself at the head 
of a party, and put down my authority ; I intend to overthrow 
him. This I cannot fail to do by extending my conquests still 
further. I am always afraid of finding in my way a warrior as 
enterprising as myself." 

I tried to correct his opinions as to the intentions of the gene- 
ral, who, by his implacable enemies, had been represented to him 
as burning with the thirst of power, and aspiring to the throne 
of France. But when I intimated to him that Moreau would 
not be convicted, he became enraged. "The proofs," said he, 
" are as clear as day. I well know what my duty imposes upon 
me, as the magistrate charged to watch over the safety of the 
state." He then, afler some moments of reflection, consented 
that the judges should give him their private opinions as to the 
punishment to be inflicted upon the general. 

France is well acquainted with the letter which the illustrious 
prisoncF sent to Bonaparte before his sentence was pronounced. 
He preserved his dignity throughout, and gave the new empe- 
ror to understand that it had once depended upon him whether 
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he should obtain the supreme power. Napoleon could not dis* 
semble his rage. . " As long as Moreau lives," said he, " he will 
be my most formidable rival. Two suns cannot shine together 
upon the same horizon. One of them must be eclipsed, and 
my star must triumph over his." Fouch^, who was present 
at this conversation, ventured some observations, to which I 
joined my own, telling my husband that he ought not to descend 
so low as to attempt to gain the opinion of the judges against 
Moreau, and give his agents such orders. *<Fear," said he, 
with energy, " fear, madame, that I may increase their severity ! 
Keep silence, at least, and do not provoke me — your audacity 
has already destroyed every disposition on my part to over- 
look his faults!" "I do not ask any indulgence for him — I 
never will ask any for his judges, if you will only do justice," 
said I, with a feeling of profound indignation. 

This important matter continued to be discussed for several 
days before the criminal court, and the public had full time 
to form their conclusions before the argument ended. But few 
persons, and only those who were particularly designated, were 
permitted to enter the Tuileries. Bonaparte was afraid the 
conspirators would obtain some advantage, either by means of 
their intrigues, or by furnishing hints to the counsel who were 
engaged in the defence. Never did accused persons present 
more grounds to interest others in their favour. The courage 
of Georges Cadoudal, the grief of the two Polignacs, who, 
though born on the steps of the throne (as their counsel elo- 
quently said), found themselves, by means of a terrible revolu- 
tion, seated in the criminars box ; — Moreau, renowned for his 
victories — Moreau, who, had he not been paralyzed by a want 
of means, might, perhaps, have surpassed the conqueror of 
Italy :— all this, said the people who attended the trial, all this 
disproves the charge ; the very appearance, the known virtues, 
the greatness, the honour of the accused, preclude the idea that 
they can be guilty of the crimes laid to their charge. 

Alas, they had not uttered one word in their own defence before 
the spectators had made up their minds that they were inno- 
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cent — the public, I mean, who seldom err in their judgment if 
unseduced by others. Not one of the accusations was sustained 
by clear proof. The counsel for the prisoners shed a flood of 
light upon a part of the case ; but the counsel for the govern- 
ment, in closing the case to the jury, replied, ''You have been 
listening, gentlemen, to a tissue of gross lies, which I will not 
take the trouble to unravel ; let it suffice to know that nothing 
is more false than what these conspirators have set up in their 
own defence, and in defence of their accomplices. — I deniand 
that the question be put to vote." 

The vote was taken, and, as was to be expected from the 
prejudice existing against Moreau, whom to defend was to 
condemn, a majority of those cowardly creatures sentenced him 
to death.* " When ambition engenders crime," said they, " we 
must not wink at, but punish it." The minority were in favour 
of imprisonment, some for a longer and some for a shorter 
time. 

But the First Consul did not approve of the sentence of death, 
and when I heard of this I felt a sincere satisfaction, not only 
on account of Moreau, but on account of my husband and his 
safety. I had heard that the greater part of the spectators of 
that trial wore arms upon their persons, and that, had any sig- 
nal been given, they were ready to leap over the feeble barriers 
which separated them from the General, and form around him 
a rampart of their bodies. 

Who knows but those same arms might be directed against 
the life of his persecutor, and be instrumental in producing the 
most terrible catastrophes ! I felt it my duty to warn Bonaparte 
of the possibility of such an outbreak ; he pretended to believe 
nothing about it until Murat presented to him a report upon 
the state of public opinion, by which he was induced to save 

* Moreau's trial made a great noise. Pichegru's death gave rise to a 
thousand conjectures. Some said, " the satellites of Bonaparte have stran- 
gled him." " No," replied others, " he has committed suicide." What- 
ever may have been the fact, the public settled down in the conviction 
that this atrocious act was to be attributed to Bonaparte's advisers. 
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the life of his great rival in glory. A most touching scene took 
place in the criminal court. Scarcely was the terrible sentence 
pronounced, when the two young Polignacs threw themselves 
into each other's arms. " Save my brother — save my brother 1" 
exclaimed the younger, in the most heart-rending accents ; — 
** he has a wife to support ; as for myself I have felt nothing 
but the thorns of life, and I shall meet death without fear and 
without reproach !" 

The famous Georges Cadoudal, with extraordinary self-pos- 
session, dared to assert, in the face of this terrible Areopagus, 
that ^^he who becomes a conspirator , ought to know how to 
die and hold his tongue,^"* Speaking of the First Consul, he 
said : " Thou deceivest thyself, Bonaparte, if, in the excess of 
thy hatred, thou thinkest that, in dooming me to death, thou 
hast triumphed over me ; on the contrary, I triumph over thee 
"by dying with firmness. I give up to thy steel a head which 
life would, to a convicted man, only expose to vulgar insults — 
a head which, when lifeless, will, upon the scaffold where thy 
cruelty exposes it, be thine accuser rather than the evidence of 
thy successful vengeance. Afler having lived so long for the 
glory of my country, it only remains for me to die for her 
defence." 

Charles d'Hozier thus apostrophized his judges : " You con- 
demn me to-day; your turn will, perhaps, come to-morrow. 
But there is an avenging God, who will know how to punish 
you." All the accused displayed an imposing dignity, the badge 
of innocence. 

Bonaparte did not take pride in the judgments which were 
pronounced, " I should," said he, " have pardoned certain of 
them for form's sake, and scarcely any of them deserved so 
severe a sentence." He could have wished, also, that Georges 
Cadoudal had so far humbled himself as to ask for a commuta- 
tion of the capital sentence pronounced against him, to that of 
imprisonment for life ; but the Vendean chief preserved all his 
hardihood and all his pride. He even tore to pieces a memorial 
which was addressed and presented to him, in which his friends 
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tried to persuade him that he would obtain pardon, provided he 
would ask it. (2) It was not thus, however, with others of the 
condemned. The Duchess of Polignac used all her efforts to 
save her unhappy husband. She was presented to me; she 
spoke well, and expressed herself with that warmth of feeling 
which electrifies those to whom it is addressed. It doubtless 
cost miich of her pride to be reduced to this kind of humilia- 
tion. 

I wept, with her, and concerted the means of introducing her 
to Bonaparte, who, during those mournful trials, had remained 
altogether unapproachable. I presented myself first; he put 
me off, without showing any symptoms of pity. I returned to 
that af&icted woman. " I hope everything from your good- 
ness, madame," said she. '* Alas !" I replied, with eyes filled 
with tears, " my feeble influence over the Emperor leaves me 
scarcely a ray of hope ; nevertheless, I will again try to change 
his mind ; — follow me." At the moment we were stationing 
ourselves in such a manner as to meet him as he passed, we 
heard the people's shouts, proclaiming the sentence of death 
against those unfortunate persons. <'In a short time," ex- 
claimed I, without noticing Madame Polignac, whom I had upon 
my arm, " in a short time the most of them will cease to live !" 
My husband was passing out of his cabinet to give some order. 
His severe, dark physiognomy expressed the displeasure he 
felt at seeing us. Madame de Polignac scarcely breathed. She 
instantly threw herself at the feet of the new Csesar. While 
all France was burning incense to Bonaparte, why should she, 
a woman overwhelmed by the deepest distress, a wife and a 
mother, with every possible reason to deprecate the blow that 
was about to fall upon her — why should she rebel against the 
universal enthusiasm which he inspired ? Her soul was full of 
feeling and confidence; she was sick, afflicted with physical 
suffering, mental anguish, and deep despair; she was alone, 
feeble, dying — passing into oblivion, Alas ! with a wife so 
afflicted, how could Polignac be guilty ? " Save him ! save 
him I sire," she exclaimed in a voice of agony ; " establish your 
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power upon the basis of clemency I'* << Begin/' said I, by 
way of aiding her suit, " begin to be generous. One word from 
you, Bonaparte, will restore to this weeping wife the being she 
most loves upon earth ; the most lovely prerogative of a sove* 
reign is the power to pardon ! Use it — use that sublime faculty 
to perpetuate your glory, and let the first days of your reign be 
distinguished by deeds of charity and kindness I" I knew well 
the efiect which these energetic words would have upon him, 
and was not deceived in my expectation. He promised to save 
Polignac. *^ I can pardon your husband, madame," said he to 
the duchess. *< He has ofiended no one but me. A few acts 
of clemency at the commencement of my reign cannot hurt 
mc." He seemed for a moment melted to pity ; but, fearing we 
might think he was about to extend the like indulgence to 
others of the condemned, he quitted us, casting at me a glance 
which seemed to say, << I hope you, at least, are satisfied ; but 
spare me, henceforth, such applications." His air became more 
tranquil, and he strove to hide the tumultuous thoughts which 
agitated him. 

I could not but testify to Madame Polignac the happiness it 
gave me, to have been selected as the advocate of her cause ; 
and assured her that certain powerful personages had united 
their efibrts to afford her, in the midst of her ills, all the succour, 
or, at least, every consolation in their power ; and that the pre- 
ference which she had seen fit to give me in the matter, was 
justified by the zea,! and sincerity which I had consecrated to her 
service. 

At that time, how many circumstances were there to awaken 
my surprise and my sensibility I I felt unwilling to leave the 
other proscribed persons, in their present cruel situation. I 
directed one of my most faithful people to repair in disguise 
to Moreau, in order to persuade him to solicit permission to go 
to America. I had conferred on the subject with Fouche,* 

• Fouch^ did not approve of Napoleon's extreme measures — " We must 
temporize,'* said he ; — << violence is an approach towards weakness, and 
an act of clenxency will do more to restrain them than the scaffold." 
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and was convinced that this proposition, if made by some other 
person than myself, would meet the approbation of my bus- 
band. While waiting for my messenger's return, I sent to beg 
General B***, the commandant of the chateau of Vincennes, 
to treat his new prisoners with humanity, and permit them to 
communicate freely with one another. As to Georges Cadou- 
dal, he was tired of life. When he was about to mount the 
scaffold, a last proposition was made to him. He replied with 
the frankness of a hero, who feared nothing but the reproaches 
of his conscience. "Bonaparte," said he, "would do wrong 
to pardon me ; our mutual dislike does not~ permit us to resort 
to dissimulation; from what I have attempted to do, let him 
judge of that I am capable of undertaking ; — it will show him 
that he must regard me as his most constant but generous 
enemy, so long as a Bourbon shall exist on the face of the 
earth. I dare speak to him the severe language of truth. Afler 
all, he is but a man favoured by fortune. In the eyes of legiti- 
mate monarchs, Napoleon can only act the part of a Julius 
Csesar, and I foresee that he will in his turn come to a deplora- 
ble end." 

Bonaparte's advisers did not pride themselves upon a scrupu- 
lous fulfilment of their engagements; — or, I should rather say, 
faithlessness formed the basis of their characters. They fiat- 
tered themselves that their master, while he seemed to consent 
to Moreau's departure to the United States, would easily find 
means to render that part of his punishment illusory by cover- 
ing with ambuscades the road he was to travel. These satel- 
lites " took it for granted, that Moreau would perish before he 
reached the place of his destination." But they were mis- 
taken; never did Napoleon conceive such a thought. The 
moment it became apparent, that Moreau's friends would pre- 
sent to him that sort of capitulation, he ordered the commis- 
sioners of the marine to make every preparation for the voyage 
of the illustrious exile. With a sentiment of pleasure which 
he could not conceal, he hastened to inform me, that the ocean 
would soon place betwixt him and his rival, a barrier which he 
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regarded as efernoi. — He was (hen far from perceiving the se- 
crets which the dark future concealed from him. (3) 

This sentence did not, of course, satisfy the different parties, 
who, unenlightened by it as to their respective destinies, ex- 
plained it each in Iheir own way, and with reference to their 
own intentions. They fluttered themselves that these reflections 
would open lo them the cave of Trophoniua.* Every situation 
in life has its lesson for man, and ho is truly worthy of tho 
name of man who receives the favours of fortune, or meets the 
frowns of adversity with unrufllod brow. 

Like all persons, I then supposed that none but Moreau could 
fall from the Tarpeiau rock without abandoning all hope of the 
future success of his cause. The moment of misfortune is the 
ono when the truly great man displays the highest energy. Do 
not let me pretend lo pity him ; when I saw him struggling 
witii adversity, I could not but admiro him. 

" Whatever may be the moral force which we receive from 
nature and from virtuous habits or education, it is hard, indeed, 
lo forgive either men or one's country for having prevented 

* Tb&t ramons oracle of Bceotia was upoaa moaotajn, in an iDcIosnre of 
white atones, on which were erected brazen obelisks. Within this inclosure 
was a cavern shaped like an oven, hewn out by hviman hands. The de- 
scent was by means of a small ladder, there not being room enough for 
Etairs. At the bottom of the ficEt hole, which was very narrow, there was 

crawl. He was required to carry in each hand a kind of composition of 
honey; he passed hia feet into the aperture, and immediately felt himself 
drown downward with considerable force and rapidity. Here the future 
was made known to him, eometimes by seeing, sometimes by hearing. 
He then crawled out of the cavern feet first, and was immediately placed 
upon the stool of Mnemosyne, where be was questioned as to what he 
had seen or heard. He was then taken, half-crazed, into the temple of the 
Good GJeniuB, where he was left to recover from his fright, and required to 
write upon a tablet what he had seen or heard, and which the priests ap- 
peared lo interpret in their peculiar manner. — What increased the horror 
of the cavern was that the penalty of death awailed those who presumed 
to interrogate the god without making all the requisite preparations. 
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one's doing the good he aimed at." Such were the well-founded 
reflections of Moreau, when exiled from France. He for a while 
hesitated between the desire to vindicate himself in the eyes of 
the companions of his glory, and the necessity of respecting 
the circumstances which commanded him to be silent. He 
dared make no explanation in the presence of the guard by 
whom he was surrounded; and his sad looks betrayed the 
deep anguish of his soul. But he should have told them " that 
the victories of Bonaparte would yet be strangely inflated by 
his self-love, and that, like other conquerors, he would finally 
depart from the way of prudence and moderation : That the 
greatest misfortune which can befall a sovereign is to lend a 
complacent ear to the advice of the dangerous men who sur- 
round him. One of the greatest faults of a sovereign is ingrati- 
tude, which makes him forget the services of the brave men 
who by their courage have contributed to the prosperity of the 
state. Whenever Napoleon is guilty of injustice, he will alie- 
nate the hearts of his new subjects, and lose all right to their 
respect, their love, and their fidelity." And thus he did speak, 
when, having passed the seas, he landed upon that happy shore 
where a free, generous, and hospitable people now reigns. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bonaparte, now become Emperor, was far from acting the 
part of Cromwell. He was altogether a stranger to the crimes 
of the different factions which succeeded each other with such 
rapidity since the destruction of the monarchy. On the con- 
trary, he had in some degree restrained them. What pains 
had he taken — what care had he bestowed, in endeavouring to 
extirpate the hydra which had for fifteen years been devouring 
France, and ravaging without pity her most beautiful provinces ! 
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— My husband, I say, who had in reality never, in the slightest 
degree, contributed to the misfortunes of the Bourbon family, 
by no means resembled the famous Protector, stained with the 
blood of his king. But would the modest title of Protector 
have been sufficient for Bonaparte? Might he not rival the 
most trifling sign of royalty without destroying his work'"* 
His position was utterly unlike that of Cromwell. While he 
remained the chief magistrate of the new republic, he was con- 
strained to recognize its principles, and caress its founders. To 
use an expression of the good Henry IV., "the most of them 
smelt of the old leaven of the League." But those " incoT' 
ruptiNe citizens'*'* were no strangers to the crimes of the Re- 
volution. They had not yet forgotten the famous " committees" 
of that period, and sometimes, even in my husband's presence, 
argued that they had rendered eminent services to the country, 
and done much towards introducing liberal ideas. This was 
enough to excite the natural jealousy of Napoleon against 
them ; he was afraid some new Catiline might start up among 
them ; and, consequently, declared war upon those sons of Bru- 
tus, and especially those of them who disapproved of his re- 
establishing public worship in France, and aflbrding a degree 
of security to the Catholic clergy. The pompous words Liberty 
and Indivisibility, did not awe the head of the French govern- 
ment. He had arrived at his object, and meant to sustain him- 
self. He ridiculed the authors of the recent law. He caused 
to disappear those disgusting images representing what was 
called the Goddess of Idherty. Nobody dared any longer use 
the hideous costume of 1793; the famous red caps were re- 
moved from the tops of the public monuments, as they had for 
some time past ceased to be worn on everybody's head. 

Bonaparte now contented himself with displaying a kind of 
popular talent, although he was secretly and really engaged in 
diminishing the immense power of the different popular parties, 
" I will," said he, continually, V establish a solid government ; 
but I stand in need of good workmen. Among tho6e whom I 
despise, there are some whose talents I admire, but whose prin- 
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ciples I detest. I intend to use them as machines, necessary 
in erecting and sustaining the edifice 6f my power. So long 
as I was Bonaparte, they were my equals ; but, become Em- 
peror, I must make them subjects. The most of them owe their 
fortunes to me ; the rest, in order to preserve the fruits of their 
peculations, will, by a sense of their own interests, be com- 
pelled to hoist my banner. It will be a curious spectacle," he 
added, with a smile, *' to see such and such ones bedizened with 
lace and covered with cordons. I shall assign each his part in 
the play." Then, immediately resuming his serious air, he 
said — "Do you think I will yield them my entire confidence? 
Never ! But unless I afilect to give them some useful employ- 
ment, those political chameleons will become dangerous ; and 
the moment they shall accept the titles I intend to give them, 
those proud republicans will become my slaves. It is my pur- 
pose, however, to establish a kind of set-oflT for them, and the 
chains with which I destine them to be loaded, shall glitter with 
the baubles of favour. The philosopher and the scholar will 
see nothing about them but the evidences of a change in their 
opinions, and the badge of their ancient servitude."/ Thus 
reasoned my husband only a few days after he was proclaimed 
an Augustus. 

The plan was ably conceived, and he certainly did not over- 
rate his power, when he foresaw that it would be adopted both 
by his friends and foes. 

I employed the language of Bacon, and said to him — "Every 
one, in his own fancy, builds a little world whereof he is the 
centre, around which revolve all kinds of opinions, crossing each 
other's orbits, eclipsing, avoiding, approaching each other, at 
the will of the "grand motive power, self-love. Truth some- 
times gleams out in the midst of these confused and tangled 
motions ; but it appears only for a moment, and passes on, — 
like the sun at noon, we behold it without being able either to 
stny or follow its course." 

"Pc.'ico now exists; and peace is in itself a thing so lovely 
that nothing ought to be omitted to preserve it, or at least the 
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hope of it. Why soi|nd the alarm? — why sow the seeds of 
distrust and excite animosities? Is it a sure method of pre- 
serving peace, to abdicate the modest title of consul, and imme- 
diately assume one more pompous ? Is it, moreover, consistent 
and prudent, while you are setting 'forth the causes of war, to 
labour to show that all power is now lodg&d in the hands of the 
conqueror of Marengo ?* that he is ready tct aggravate his pro- 
vocations towards Germany, by seeking to demonstrate to her 
that all the strength will henceforth be on one side, and all the 
weakness on the other and that she will probably find herself 
without resources to sustain the conflict ? Hear me further ; 
You well know that true valour detests butchery as much as it 
loves glory ; — does an enemy yield ? She ceases to strike ; — 
she covets not blood, but honour, and even her enemy becomes 
dear to her if victory has cost her a great effort." 
• He replied with ill-humour — ^for I began to embarrass him : — 
'' As against the passions," said he, " what is mere gallantry 
without courage? It is their'^slave; courage is their master." 
This conversation was without any resulf. I saw quickly 
that it was against his views, and particularly when I spoke in 
favour of the French princes. Their return had become the 
more difficult that he was in possession of their throne. To 
excuse himself in a manner to those who could not reconcile 
the idea of his virtues with his enterprising character, he said, 

* After the battle of Marengo was gained (it is known to whom it be- 
longed), the First Consul, leaving his suite by themselves, went into one 
of those small houses which are built among the vines for the purpose of pro- 
tecting them. He strode rapidly lengthwise and across the room, which 
was neither long nor broad, and seemed absorbed in a profound revery. 
General Lacue, his aid-de-camp, entered to make him a report. Bonaparte 
heard him, but with marked inattention, and recited to him, in a loud voice, 
and with great warmth, the following lines from the ''Death of Pom- 
pey :" — 

" J'ai servi, command^, vaincu quarante ann^es, 
Du monde entre mes mains j'ai vu les destinies ; 
Et j'ai toujours connu qu'en tout ^venement 
Le destin des ^tats dependait d'un moment." 

3* 
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with an air of frankness, " What would you have me do ? The 
throne has been vacant since the death of Louis XVI. The 
Jacobins disdained to sit upon it ; I have taken possession of 
it in order to exterminate those sons of Brutus." To others 
he said, *' I have written to the Pretender, but his answer is not 
at all such as I wished it to be. Besides, the people have 
sucked the milk of the Revolution, and henceforth a Bourbon 
will be a stranger among the French." Whenever I was 
present, I exclaimed against such revoking injustice, and 
pointed out to him* how dangerous to himself might be the 
consequences. *' Who can tell," said I, " where your dynasty 
will end % Perhaps it may soon fall to a woman^ This re- 
mark made him furious. " I shall know well, when the time 
comes," said he, " how to choose a successor." Long did he 
cherish the idea that the eldest son of Louis Bonaparte should 
inherit his sceptre and his power.(4) 

I was not now unhappy ; but I perceived that I was by de- 
grees becoming so. Napoleon dreamed of nothing but inva- 
sions. The whole extent of Europe was too circumscribed for 
his exploits. " I mean," said he to his courtiers, " soon to be 
sole sovereign of the world. My house will one day occupy 
the principle thrones on earth." His hearers sometimes ad- 
mitted the possibility of such a result, and sometimes smiled 
with pity at hearing him reason thus. He was not a man to 
take a single retrogade step when he had once begun an un- 
dertaking. Discreet by nature, the conquests which he medi- 
tated were never known to others. He possessed the art of 
looking through the characters of men.* He despised them, 

* " I despise men," said he to me, one day, ** because almost all those 
who surround me are vile and corrupt. Such and such ones" (naming them 
to me), "are so servile towards me, that, should I order it, they would sa- 
crifice the peace of their families, and their dearest affections. I admit, it 
iS very flattering to me to inspire such a blind confidence. Duroc, Berthier, 
Caulincourt, have often used the language of remonstrance, for which they 
have certainly lost none of their master's esteem. I am sure of the attachment 
of those three persons. One of them, you know, madame, has given me the 
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but was, at the same time, master of the wonderful faculty of 
making them subservient to his purposes. 

The nearer my husband approached the highest'step to which 
inconstant fortune sometimes elevates men, the dimfner became 
the last gleam of earthly happiness which shone around me, 
'Tis true, I enjoyed a magnificent existence. My court was 
composed of persons of great name, of ladies of the first rank, 
who all solicited the honour of being presented to me. To some 
of them were assigned honorary situations in my family. The 
Duchess of Rochefoucauld was appointed dame d^honneur^ and 
Madame Wals de Seran her attendant. I could no longer dis- 
pose of my time.(5) I was constrained to submit, at all times, 
to the rigorous usages of etiquette; and the Emperor directed 
that it should be as severe as it had anciently been at the cha- 
teau of Versailles.* Of course, I was surrounded with all the 
appliances of the old monarchy, a thing which I perfectly un- 
derstood, and which I was glad to see adopted. I also saw 

most striking proof of it, and that under circumstances of the gravest cha- 
racter, which I could sincerely wish, for the honour of the age, to forget. 
The great, when they command an act of injustice, are too faithfully 
obeyed. We are certainly bound to resist courageously the public authori- 
ties, when they abuse their powers, powers intrusted to them only to pro- 
tect the people, and sustain the dignity of the state. Caulincourt has, I 
repeat, served me too faithfully. He has occasioned, both to himself and 
me, eternal regrets. You alone, Josephine, were right ; and I will here 
say to you, what Louis XVI. said, in speaking of her whom he regarded 
as his best friend : — ^ Madame, your solidity is worth more than that of 
most of my counsellors.' I am willing to admit the principle, that your sex 
is sometimes 4nore clear-sighted than ours. But, madame, don't let this 

flatter your vanity, for your faults are repeated so often " — Note 

by Josephine, 

* The Emperor held to every one's doing his duty, and always sternly 
insisted upon it. He wanted every one to attend to the service with 
which he was charged, and in the minutest details. He sometimes 
growled, and especially at the women. If, however, the person com- 
plained of had courage enough not to be awed by him, but to show him 
that he was without fault, he would become good-natured, and say no 
more about it. — Note by Josephine, 
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those new men who were infected with the crimes of the Re- 
volution, coming humbly to solicit a look from the new queen. 
Oh ! how despicable did the human race then seem to me ! I 
could not hfelp bestowing some of my thoughts upon my old 
friends, who, like myself, disapproved of Napoleon's surround- 
ing himself with such an infernal set. He was infinitely afraid 
of them, and I could not help telling him that, had he consulted 
me in selecting the persons for the discharge of the highest func- 
tions, I should have exacted from many of them a strong gua- 
rantee. He was so struck with the justness of my observations, 
that it became extremely difficult for him to find proper persons 
to be appointed to the different places in the imperial administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, in a career so new to him, he displayed the 
vast genius of Cicero, and discovered, in the mere civil adminis- 
tration, new fields of glory. He proved himself as able an ad- 
ministrator of the government, as he had been an intrepid war- 
rior, with one hand boldly sustaining the dignity of the empire, 
and with the other repairing the wrongs and errors of a govern- 
ment as pusillanimous as it had been culpable. In the midst 
of this enormous labour, his mind often became a prey to the 
most melancholy forebodings ; he was afraid of losing, in a mo- 
ment, the fruits of eight years of victory ; and this fear rendered 
him, at times, extremely unhappy. 

He read but little, though he was fond of perusing good au- 
thors. A few days after his elevation to the throne, chance threw 
in his way an extract from some one of the Chinese writers on 
morals. He met with the following passage: — 

" The intriguer sometimes meets with great success, but he is 
subject to great reverses. The man who is straightforward, and 
without ambition, rarely acquires a great fortune, but he has few 
disasters to fear." 

He threw aside the book with an air of indignation. " I am," 
said he, " above fear, and I prefer the first part to the second," 
I recalled to his mind this maxim of Seneca : — " Th* light 
stucco of the outside imposes upon few ; truth, on whatever 
side it is viewed, is always the same ; falsehood has no con- 
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sistence ; a lie is transparent ; a little attention enables one to 
see through it." - 

" Seneca," said he, with some warmth, " may have been 
right ; but Seneca would probably have been my dupe ; I have 
become able so to counterfeit myself as to give the lie direct 
to the philosopher of Cordova." 

Meanwhile, he was receiving from every part of France con- 
gratulations upon his advent to the throne; while I myself 
sighed in contemplating the immense power he had acquired. 
The more I saw him loaded with the gifts of fortune, the more 
I feared his fall, I did not dissemble my apprehension that 
his phantom of a government wouFd always rest upon pillars of 
clay. I knew that those who expected no favours from the 
court, who still mourned over the loss of that shadow of liberty 
the vague idea of which they had once so fondly caressed, must 
always lean secretly towards whatever tended to restore it — 
a temper of mind which had long been strengthened by that 
boldness of thought which is peculiar to republican principles. 

I did not cease to impress upon him the difficulty of manag- 
ing the thousand interests which agitate an extensive empire, 
** There are some men," said I, " who are intimidated by the 
mere contemplation of events from which others are able to' de- 
rive great advantages; — and such is precisely the history of 
modern France." 

" Of course," he replied, " there will be agitations on all 
sides ; but my government will be firm and vigorous ; it will 
impose silence upon every one ; perverse and wicked men will 
perhaps labour in the dark to destroy it ; hatred will lie con- 
cealed, in the expectation of being sooner or later- enabled to 
take advantage of some possible relaxation of the military disci- 
pline, and to raise rebellions in the provinces. But I shall sec 
that justice reigns. I shall protect the people, because they, in 
their turn, protect mo, and I shall take care not to trust too 
much to my courtiers, preferring to sound the depths of truth 
with my own hand." 

I certainly encouraged such sentiments ; they aimed at no- 
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thing but the welfare of France; — and oo that point we were 
always agreed. Whenever he withdrew himself from that herd 
of flatterers who perpetually besieged him, and did me the 
honour to yield me his confidence, I found in this same Bona- 
parte* the soldier's father, the nation's faithful and generous 
protector, and the most determined enemy of faction. 

In order to give an air of legitimacy to Napoleon's accession 
to power, he thought it necessary to go through the ceremony 
of a coronation, and commenced the requisite preparations for 
that event. There was not, however, according to his ideas, 
any bishop in France worthy to place the crown upon the head 
of the French CsBsar. No one but the sovereign pontiff was 
competent to preside at the triumph of the modern Charle- 
magne. There was, however, a good deal of difficulty in deter- 
mining the common father of the faithful to legalize in any way, 
by his presence, this worldly usurpation. But, happily, the 
plan was managed with so much adroitness, that Napoleon was 
enabled to congratulate himself upon the blind submission of 
the sovereign of Rome. It was, certainly, to triumph over a 
great danger to receive, so peacefully, the patrimony of Henry 
IV. ; but it was a far more difficult and signal achievement to 
ovei^we the Vatican, and to constrain the successor of the pon- 
tiffs, who had so often menaced the most absolute kings with 
the Apostolic thunders, to come and humble himself before 
one who would fain have been looked upon as the hero chosen 
by Providence to chastise men, re-establish religion, and rebuild 
her temples. 

' * The Emperor on parade, and the Emperor at home with Josephine, 
were two such different persons that they would not have been taken for 
each other. The former wore a sad, cold, serious, and careworn coun- 
tenance; the latter, almost always an air of gaiety and good humour, en- 
livened with a smile. He had, as everybody knows, the finest teeth in the 
world, and was well shaped, notwithstanding his short stature. He had a 
delicate and well shaped hand, and knew it, and took great pains with it. 
His leg and foot were also elegantly shaped. His stockings were neat and 
generally a good fit, though he seldom wore them tied. — Note by Josephine. 
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Napoleon, now at the height of power, could not but be agree- 
ably surprised at this passive submission of a venerable old 
man. " I shall, madame," said he, " derive a great advantage 
from it, and the French will not with indifference behold me 
labouring, in conjunction with Pius VII., again to make the Lord's 
vine flourish. I want him to reside in my palace ; the presence 
of the Holy Father is necessary to the purification of that place, 
which, since the Revolution, has become the abode of the powers 
of hell." 

Orders were given to meet the vicar of Jesus Christ on his 
way to Paris, and apartments were assigned him. " Nothing 
can now resist me," said Napoleon, smiling ; " I shall soon rule 
the whole world — what did I say ? — I am going to possess the 
keys of Paradise. What can hinder me from taking a peep in 
there myself one of these days, and seeing what is going on ?" 
It was the Emperor's habit thus pleasantly to while away his 
leisure moments. But, for the rest, he was indefatigable at 
work ,* and in actual labour, he far surpassed his ablest ministers. 
The most splendid repast never saw him more than twenty 
minutes at table.(6) He was never in bed more than three 
hours during the night. At the commencement of the consu- 
late, he would oflen awake me from my sleep to talk about his 
projects. I found, however, that these long vigils were wearing 
away my health, and entreated him to dream alone upon the 
common good of France, and certainly was not sorry when he 
prolonged his stay in his private study — for then I totally forgot 
all politics, in which I felt little interest; and gave myself 
up to the sound sleep whose refreshing influence I stood in 
need of. 

Napoleon left Paris for the purJ30se of meeting the Holy 
Father. They saluted each other with the kiss of peace.*.- JL 

* Napoleon brought the pope from Fontainebleau to Paris in his own 
carriage. They sat t6te-di-t6te daring this passage. What was remarkably 
singular about it, was the regiment of MameluJkeSf who marched imme- 
diately behind the carriage, accompanied by the whole of the guard. People 
laughed to see the Mohammedans vying with one another in respect for 
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experienced real sorrow at seeing the Roman pontiff. My heart 
sank within me ; for everything seemed to me to foretell that 
these two men would become enemies. The one was paying a 
visit to France to confirm the re-establishment of religion, while 
the other was intent upon nothing but the confirmation of his 
power and authority. Napoleon did not pretend to prop him- 
self up by means of the pope's authority, although he was per- 
suaded of the necessity of reverting to ancient ideas in the mat- 
ter of the coronation. He would willingly have sacrificed mil- 
lions to obtain from the cathedral of Rheims that marvellous 
Ampula^ which religion had there preserved for the consecra- 
tion of kings.(7) 

The marked humility of Pius VII. did not awe the new Em- 
peror. " He is an Italian." said he to me ; "we are each seek- 
ing to entrap the other. 'Tis no matter what posterity may say 
about Chiaramonte ; I must attend to my own business. My 
wish is to make the ceremony of my coronation magnificent 
and imposing. In splendour it shall surpass that of any of the 
Kings of France.* 

Deputies were summoned from every department to assist at 

the vicar of Jesus Christ. The public foresaw that the followers of the 
prophet would adorn the triumphal procession to NOtre Dame ; and their 
curiosity was not on this occasion disappointed. That which many had 
supposed impossible, was, to the great astonishment of the Romish clergy, 
DOW realized ; and on that ever memorahle day, the Crescent figured' by 
the side of the Cross. 

* The whole of the population of the capital, as well as the most dis- 
tinguished citizens from the departments, were ranged along the way 
where the imposing cortege was to pass. The pope's carriage was preceded 
by a Roman prelate, hearing the external symbol of our salvation. He 
was mounted on a hlctek mule, and his attitude seemed singular enough to 
the Parisians, who burst out into a hearty laugh, at seeing Monseignor 
sitting plump upright upon his nag, and preserving, in the midst of the 
shouts and jeers of that immense multitude, so fond of caricature, the 
phlegm and the gravity required by his functions, but of which the spec- 
tators had not the slightest conception. For them it possessed only the 
merit and the attraction of novelty. 
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it. The great dignitaries of the empire appeared, surrounded 
with the most imposing splendour; — in a word, nothing was 
omitted that could in any way make this imperial ceremony 
recall to the minds of men the Roman triumphs. But I looked 
with unconcern upon the preparations for this superb f^te. In- 
deed, I sank into a deep melancholy, and trembled at the thought 
of the new restraints which my husband was about to impose 
upon me. The luxury and ^ckU of that xnomorable day were 
irksome to me. Sometimes I seemed to behold the spirit of 
Louis XVI. gazing with pity upon me. Again I seemed to hear 
the voice of some evil demon, approaching with a design to 
murder me ; and my anguish was increased by the apprehen- 
sion that all which was then passing around me, would one 
day become matter of reproach. What earthly power then 
could have constrained me to enter N6tre Dame, had I not 
made a solemn promise to do so 1* 

After Napoleon had received the holy unction, and after I 
had been crowned by him, I was compelled to receive and re- 
spond to the congratulations of the members of the court. The 
uniformity of the compliments was such that I soon relapsed 
into the reflections which had given me so much pain and 
anxiety. While thus wholly absorbed, I heard a voice which 
was dear to me — 'twas my husband's — " What I" said be in a 
low tone, " what I Josephine in tears? — ^is she alone, on this 
glorious day, a stranger to the happiness of him whom she alone 
ought to love?" He emphasized the last word; his eyes 
sparkled, and his brows were knitted, giving to his face an ex- 
pression of sternness. Greneral Duroc capne and whispered 
something in his ear. I heard him answer, distinctly, "Very 

* Some days before the coronation, it was noticed with surprise that 
Josephine was suddenly overcome by melanchol|ri She herself seemed 
unable to assign any cause for it. Bonaputaj|f4||tnd it and spoke of it; 
she said to him — ^« For a time, I flattered niyiM^ttH my husband would 
yet surpass himself; — that illusion has now vmisned." When she re- 
ceived the crown from the hands of Napoleon, she could not restrain her 
tears ; — they flowed in abundance. 

VOL. II. — 4 
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well ! very well !'* — after which his countenance became more 
serene. 

The part I now had to act was very painful to me. Com- 
pelled to be continually en represenUUionf(S) I remembered 
with bitterness of heart the happy moments I had spent at Mal- 
maison; — and thought even of my modest hotel on Chante- 
reine Street. I could not help comparing what I was when I 
inhalnted it, with what I was at this moment ; and I admit wkh 
perfect frankness, that so heavily did the weight of my present 
grandeur press upon me, that in casting my eyes back upon the 
past, I deeply regretted that sweet liberty which was now ra- 
vished from me for ever. It became almost impossible for me to 
see my former friends ; I was anxious to contribute to their hap- 
piness, but Napoleon had deprived me of the means. The 
strictest surveillance was established at the chateau ; the coun- 
tersign was as rigorously enforced as if his guard had been 
watching over the defence of a fortified town. Duroc kept a 
list of all those who were permitted to enter the Emperor's 
apartments, and every evening rendered his master an account 
of the events that took place. The minutest details were sub- 
mitted to the Emperor's inspection, and he spent a good deal of 
his time in the amusement of examining them. He was ofl^end- 
ed if the grand marshal concealed from him the smallest par- 
ticular. Whenever he discovered such concealment, his suspi- 
cious mind would conjure up a thousand phantoms. His ima- 
gination was filled with conspiracies, and he seized with avidity 
upon the slightest circumstances going to prove their existence. 
Hence the innumerable countersigns which followed each other 
in such rapid succession. There were times even when I could 
not admit Tallien into my presence.(9) To be thus shut up 
rendered me doubly unhappy, fbr my sensitive heart needed to 
recline upon the bosom of friendship. 

We paid frequent visits to the august stranger who had deigned 
to become our guest. The Holy Father penetrated the secret 
designs of Napoleon, who, in his turn, made his holiness the 
subject of his most careful observation. That paternal frank- 
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ness which was at first evinced, now no longer united the two 
sovereigns ; nor did that mutual respect which was at first mani- 
fested, any longer preside at their interviews. 

Napoleon was in the habit of visiting the Holy Father without 
any etiquette, though he preserved the external forms of re- 
spect towards him. It was easy to see, however, that Napoleon 
was becoming tired of the ceremony. He said to me one even- 
ing — " Madame, Pius VII. displeases me ; whenever the affairs 
of the church are alluded to, he becomes grave and silent, and 
seems to imagine himself still sitting upon the pontifical 
throne. He undoubtedly hopes to overawe me; but Cardinal 
Chiaramonte knows full well that his dear brother in Jesus 
Christ has also had his trials and temptations : two foxes cannot 
long hunt each other in the same woods. The pope, for his 
own repose as well as mine, ought to leave immediately. The 
popular meetings which are now taking place at the Carrousel, 
are beginning to trouble roe ; I am afraid of the ascendancy of 
the priests ; — I shall make use of them, because that is neces- 
sary; but it has gone far enough; — their triumph must stop 
here, and the Father of the faithful must return forthwith to his 
estates."* 

Napoleon did not long delay the preparations for the depar- 
ture of the sovereign pontifi^. When the latter took leave of 
him and gave him the apostolic benediction, the Emperor was 
really touched ; for myself, I was penetrated with a feeling of 
the deepest veneration at witnessing the holy conversation, the 
fervour, the disinterestedness of that worthy successor of the 
apostles ; and I cannot even now without emotion recall the last 
words he addressed to me on taking his leave : — *< Madame," 

* The pope lived in great simplicity at the Taileries. He took his 
meals by himself, and said his mass at eight o'clock. Three of the apart- 
ments were generally filled with visitors, and the stairs were incumbered 
with them. The Holy Father bestowed his blessings, and distribnted chap- 
lets. So far did he carry his apostolic zeal, that he laid his hands upon 
.the head of the sick, and, in order to work their speedy cure, touched them 
with the anntUus piseatorit. 
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•aid he, raising his eyes to heaven, <* the tranquillity of Europe, 
as well as my own, has induced me to yield to your husband's 
commands. For this, man may perhaps blame me ; but God 
alone will be my judge." 

When Napoleon saw that illustrious wayfarer depart, he 
was far, very far from believing in the success of his projects 
upon the Roman states. And yet he persuaded himself, a few 
years aAerwards, that it would be a glorious act to undertake 
their execution. 

He thought he should for ever travel on a thornless path ; 
but, alas ! the ambitious man possesses no assurance for the 
future. At first, he mounts the lowest round of the ladder; 
that attained, he ascends still higher ; the greater his elevation, 
the more dangerous it becomes, and the greater his need of a 
firm prop to sustain him. 

As wife of the First Consul, I was happy, indeed, because I 
was enabled to render him innumerable services ; but, elevated 
to the rank of Empress, I found all the avenues to the throne 
so beset by men of every condition and of every faction, that 
I ceased to exert the same empire over Napoleon's mind. 
Having reached the height of human greatness, he thought him- 
self invulnerable. Such, however, was my frankness, that, at 
times, I ventured to tell him my whole mind, and point out the 
ways which I thought he ought to pursue. This nettled him ; 
and afler the coronation he began to manifest a distrust of me. 
He was offended by the doubts I presumed to express as to the 
stability of his government, and became angry whenever I ven- 
turcd to compare his court with the old court of Versailles.(lO) 
In short, he told mo I had better, henceforth, keep my sinister 
reflections to myself; and he forbade me, for the future, to 
censure the acts of his government. 

** I shall obey," said I, " but I must reserve to myself the 
right to inform you of whatever scheme may be contrived 
against your j>ersonal safety, or against the tranquillity of 
France." 

♦* At present," said he, " my power is unassailable." 
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" Yes," I replied, \" whih Josephine shall he your best 
friend^'* — laying stress upon those words, prophetic of misfor- 
tune. This made him seriously angry with me, " Yod have 
lost your senses," said he. I coldly replied: "Bonaparte, I 
noticed that those words made you turn pale — why should that 
he, if my prophecy is senseless? I see that which might es- 
cape the observation of others. I see that your looks betray 
trouble within.(ll) What! does the puissant Emperor of the 
Gauls tremble at the prospect of his own ruin, in case he shall 
ever separate from his wife ? I foresee that this terrible thought 
will oflen haunt you. Listen to me. Withhold your confi- 
dence from these new flatterers, who are vying with one another 
in their pretended devotion to your interests. 'Tis the thirst 
of power which devours them ; they burn to govern in your 
place. Such a man as you ought, moreover, to understand the 
reason why his court is filled with such heartless adulation.". 
He cast at me a searching look, but his silence disarmed me;: 
my courage failed me when I saw that his self-love was wounded 
by what I had said. I apologized, and promised to conform 
myself to his will, until, at least, by the excess of my zeal, I 
should b6 able to curb it.* 

Napoleon had written to the continental powers, inviting their 
consent to his elevation to the throne. His letter to the King 
of Great Britain was laid before Parliament. But he was 
strangely surprised on being informed that England, unwilling 
alone to treat with him, declined to take any resolution on the 
subject, except in concert with the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Sweden, who weiiB unwilling to recognise him. This 
he took as an insult, and swore that " in spite of these sove- 
reigns, he would soon wear the crown of the ancient kings of 
Lombardy." He often repeated, with a sort of aflectation, that 

* The Emperor was one day about to undertake an important matter, 
when Josephine besought him to put it off for a time, as it was Friday, 
and an unlucky day. « 'Tis so, perhaps, to you, madame," said he ; << but 
it is the most fortunate in my life — I never shall forget that it was the 
day of our marriage.'^ ^^ That is true,'' replied the impress, adding no- 
thing further. '^ 
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<< but for the stubborn refiisal of those powers to place his name 
upon the list of sovereigns, he should not have been^ ambitious 
to exercise any greater power in Europe than he then pos- 
sessed." 

Some time afterwards, a deputation from the colleges and 
constituent bodies of the Italian Republic was admitted at the 
palace of the Tuileries, and made him a proposition to estab- 
lish a kingdom in Italy, and to become its protector. This 
double title of Emperor and King, was too flattering to his am- 
bition to be refused. On the day after the audience with them, 
he took his seat in the midst of the Senate, in order to state to 
them the fact of his advent to the throne of Italy. He pre- 
luded, in the presence of this branch of the public magistracy, 
that it was with reluctance that he had finally yielded to the 
wishes of this new nation. But his minister of foreign relations, 
who had long foreseen this event, in the speech which he made 
on the occasion, suggested, '^ that his defeat might commence in 
the moment of victory." Napoleon told him — "You did well, 
sir, to speak of my conquests ; but you might have forborne to 
present me to the nation as an ambitious chieftain." 



^ 

t 



CHAPTER III. 

******** II est bean de tri6mpher de soi, 
Quand on pent hautement donner ^ tons la loi.'^ 

COAMEILLE. 

" Ip I bound my conquests here, or if I turn my arms in an- 
other direction, I shall have, in truth, acquired but a feeble 
glory, and made no advance toward the accomplishment of 
my original purpose. Of what real use is it to me, to have 
borne the torch of war through Europe, if, content with having 
subverted empires, I neglect to establish, upon a solid founda- 
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tion, the one which it was my primary object to found. I have 
long since learned that it is not birth which gives the right to 
fame. The man who has courage — the man who serves his 
country — the man who illustrates his character by great deeds, 
has no need of ancestors ; he is, of himself, everything." 

Thus spoke the new Emperor of the French, in the midst of 
his court, on the eve of his departure for Lombardy. He pre- 
pared to visit his new estates, and wanted to travel a few days in 
advance of St. Peter, who was then returning to his own. 

The route the Emperor took, presented him with nothing 
but a succession of triumphs. He visited the field of battle at 
Marengo, fully sensible tliat, without the glorious success of that 
day, he would not now have been on the eve of placing on his 
head the crown which once adorned the august brow of Charle- 
magne. He directed a monument to be erected to the memory 
of the brave men who sacrificed their lives to achieve that 
victory.(12) 

I accompanied him to Milan. The inhabitants of that city 
were so enthusiastic in their reception of him that they would 
not sufi^er him to enter the town through the customary gate. 
They opened a new one, in order, as they said, to isolate from 
the common way the great man whose glory and astonishing 
genius had elevated him above the condition of humanity. 
#At length I saw my Eugene again; — and how great was my 
joy at meeting that tender-hearted boy ! Alas, how painfully did 
my time pass away under the purple! — tears were often my 
sole consolation. My husband's family had for some time 
past, as it seemed to me, been arming themselves against 
me.(ld) I expressed to Madame de la Rochefoucauld my sus- 
picions that many of them were secretly endeavouring to alienate 
his feelings from me ; and so far had they succeeded in embit- 
tering his mind against me, that I had become the object of his 
most biting irony. So far had this gone that he said to me one 
day — "Madame, 'tis enough for you to have been crowned at 
Paris; you cannot be crowned at Milan. The title of King 
belongs to me alone. I shall place the crown on my head 
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*with my own hands," — and then, with vehemence, pronounced 
those energetic words of Charles XII. : " God has given it to 
me — let him who would touch it beware /" I did not share 
this new diadem; I was but a spectator of my husband's 
triumph, and from a tribune in the cathedral beheld with emotion 
the glory which environed him, but not me.{l4) And yet a 
sense of the new position he was about to assign to my son, 
gave me courage to submit to my fate. I stood in need of 
courage to support the innumerable humiliations with which he 
loaded me. I was continually obliged to act as a sort of go- 
between to him and his ofRcers, who found it very difficult to 
accustom themselves to the caprices of his temper and the rude- 
ness of his manner. 

Eugene was appointed viceroy of the new kingdom, and 
Napoleon hastened to give his Italian subjects a new constitu- 
tion. The rights of his adopted son were not overlooked. 
An order of chivalry was created under the title of the Iron 
Crown, 

I am still at a loss to what to attribute the extraordinary 
emotions I experienced when Eugene Beauharnais, as viceroy, 
took the oath in the presence of the legislative body ; — my eyes 
seemed covered as with a funeral veil, my heart beat rapidly, 
and a voice within seemed to tell me—** This prince will never 
be a perjured man ; he will keep his oath religiously ; his de- 
votion to his country, his respect for him who protected his 
childhood, and has opened to him, while so young, the pa,th of 
glory, will render the viceroy of Italy a great captain, and a 
great prince." , 

What other desire could I feel ? My husband's unreserved 
friendship might and ought to have been all-sufficient for me. 
I saw my children sitting upon the highest steps of Fortune's 
temple, whose portals they had long since passed. But Napo- 
leon began to neglect me.* More than one Italian beauty mo- 

* The Emperor visited Josephine regularly at her toilet, — laughed and 
Joked with her, and uttered a thousand pleasantries about women whom, in 
general, he considered as fickle, coquettish and without any solidity of cha- 
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mentarily arrested his gaze. Constancy was not the favourite^ 
virtue of the modern Charlemagne, He was constantly flitting 
about, like the butterfly in the fable. But he was terribly afraid 
of the influence of women, and ever on his guard against allow- 
ing them the slightest dominion over him. — " You alone," he 
would often tell me, " you alone continue to inspire me with con- 
fldence.(15) Between us, madame, it must be admitted that 
your sex are quite faithless ; but I always understand how to 
bring them to their reason." In case I happened to drop a remark 
upon the light and hasty manner he was accustomed to judge 
of women, he would tell me with that careless air which our in- 
timacy justified, " That will do for you, madame ; you have a 
right to talk thus, because I place a high price upon your attach- 
ment. But what woman shall pretend to make me her slave, or 
attempt to change my opinion ? Such an attempt would certainly 
be vain. No, no, I shall never imitate Anthony. The modern 
Cleopatras and all those who follow in their train shall enjoy 
no patronage or encouragement under my reign ; the only thing 
which flatters me is that I have inspired them with a desire to 
please me, but never shall I elevate to power or importance, a 
sultaness in the shade of a seraglio. Like most other men I 
may have some foibles ; but Napoleon on the throne must, by 
his good conduct and severe principles, entirely eclipse them. 
Moreover, I am occupied with important business ; a sovereign 
who seeks to hold the reins of power with a firm hand must not 
permit himself to play the part of a gay cavalier. " But," 
added he seriously, " be easy, no other woman will ever succeed 

racter. At this time, he frequently found himself in company with four 
or five women, and only one man (who was the hair dresser) ; and talked 
of nothing but dress and trinkets, walks and hunting parties. It is hardly 
to be credited that Napoleon really had such a false idea as he seemed to 
have, of the sex which constituted the charm of his life. I presume there 
were always those at hand who were ready to gather up and report what- 
ever he happened to say, and his apprehension of this rendered his con- 
versation quite trivial. With him, discretion was the first, as it was the . 
greatest of virtues. 
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you in my affections ; — ^as to my diversions during my leisure 
moments, that's another matter." 

Who would suppose that such a mind as Bonaparte's was 
liable to be terrified by the smallest matter ?* The most incon- 
siderable events would sometimes occupy his mind for days, and 
keep him incessantly talking about them. This man, extraor- 
dinary in everything, was of a furiously jealous disposition ; often 
and much did I suffer from his suspicions. Naturally irritable, 
everything vexed him.f I could not see, I could not receive a 
visit from anybody, without being subject to the most unfavour> 
able interpretation, and I found it extremely difficult to dissuade 
him from his unjust course of conduct towards me. — I shall 
always remember those journeys to Italy ; never shall I forget 
the tears I shed.(16) 

Our return to France was signalized by public rejoicings. 
The people at this time thought themselves at the height of 
felicity, and Napoleon boasted openly of the perfection of the 
military system which he had introduced into every branch of 
the administration. " This," said he, with pride, " is the only 
system which is congenial to my people; I know no other 
power than that of armies, and no other rights than those given 
me by the influence of arms." He said to Caprara (18) one 
day — " I look upon the holy father as a general. You, gen- 
tlemen princes of the church, you are his aides-de-camp ; the 
bishops are his colonels, the curates his captains. I love to 
have everything around me military. You see, the drum takes 

* He detested an open d«or. Did you wish to announce any to him 
you had to knock at his door first : if be replied, " What's wanting ?" — 
the answer had to be given through the door. If he happened to bid you 
come in, you had to open the door only just enough to squeeze through, 
hold it with your hand drawn up close against you, and thus stand until 
you went out. 

t Napoleon did not like to meet strangers when he went to visit 
Josephine, and in case he did, he would scold the servants, and not be seen 
again for several days. Of course she had good reason for keeping strangers 
away when he came — which was regularly in the morning and evening. 
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the place of the bell in all our colleges, and who knows but in 
a short time even the pupils in our seminaries will submit to 
the manual exercise? I should like to see our youth preparing 
themselves to reap laurels. A pastor would only be more 
venerable in my eyes who should wear a cassock adorned with 
some military decoration won by his valour ; — ^ indeed, I think 
I might take a notion to have him canonized, should he live long 
enough to wear the triple chevrons upon his arm."* 

Such were the ideas expressed by Napoleon, in presence of 
his courtiers. He had but little faith in our religious mysteries ; 
and perhaps that was the cause which prevented him from ap- 
proaching the holy table on the day of his coronation. '' I am 
not a fervent Catholic,'' said he, to one of the priests, who ob- 
served to him that the communion was indispensable on so im- 
portant an occasion ; *' but," continued he, " I have at least sins 
enough already upon my conscience without adding to them 
that of sacrilege."(18) 

Europe now saw the political horizon grow dark. Austria 
began to feel unquiet, and could not look with indiifference upon 
Napoleon's domination in Italy. 

On his part, he took good care to cause it to be proclaimed 
abroad through the journals that all the sovereigns of Europe 
were in a good understanding with France. Russia, meanwhile, 
was raising troops in Poland ;• Austria imitated her example, 
and England appeared to be awaiting tranquilly the famous 
descent with which the warlike chieflain had long menaced her. 
During two years he had been making immense preparations, 
as well of transport vessels as of gunboats. He took pride in 
having the flat-bottom boats built under his own eyes, though 
he was very far from placing confidence in their future destina- 
tion. Day by day, the troops sighed for the signal of departure, 
and that signal seemed all the while about to be given. 

The powers of Europe began to be in doubt as to his real 

• TMple Chevrons — Three V's, a mark of 15 years' service. — Trans 

LATOft. 
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intentions. His courtiers seized upon the most trifling indica- 
tions emanating from the chateau, to divine his purposes. But 
he now became visibly afiected. He could no longer misunder- 
stand the intentions of the sovereigns respecting himself. His 
projects of invasion were now provoking against him a con- 
tinental war. He told me he was going to Boulogne, to review 
his troops, and to put everything in readiness for his grand 
enterprise. " I shall," said he, " fix upon the time for the 
departure of the troops, and set them about the execution of my 
plan." I then seriously supposed he was about to attack the 
English ; but, contrary to my expectation and that of the whole 
army, he returned hastily to Paris, and alleged to his generals 
that this pretended descent upon England was but a political 
rusBj employed by him in order to keep public expectation on 
tiptoe. "Be assured, madame," said he, "the troops quar- 
tered at Boulogne are, at this moment, ready to march to the 
banks of the Rhine — in squares and in the same order they 
have observed at the camp of Boulogne." 

Resources were not wanting to Napoleon to undertake the 
war. A single word from him sufficed to ol)tain men and 
money. The senate was at his disposal — he commanded it as 
a master. All the orders of the empire were subject to his 
control. He only had to express his sovereign will ; and, with 
Frenchmen, what might not fhe man of destiny undertake ? 
To certain gentlemen he said, " I hate the pahonage system, 
because I see clearly that when place becomes the gift of favour 
and not the price of merits it can only tend to ruin tlie country. 
When intrigue and importunity shall suffice to obtain the 
dignities of the state, all emulation is at an end. Men ivill 
cease to exercise their intellects ; virtue and talent, no longer 
rewarded try a just tribute of glory, will lose their vigour and 
even their existence. Should the nation see nothing but im- 
becile and corrupt proteges at the head of the administration 
and the army, do you imagine she would increase her wealth 
or achieve victorios ? Woe to the people who give themselves 
up to such ministers, or rol y upon such defenders ! May France 
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Dever submit to such a sacrifice I As the supreme head of the 
empire, I am bound to consecrate my hand, my tongue and my 
heart to its preservation from such vicious practices ; and, if 
necessary, I will stand alone in the midst of my council and 
combat them. I well know how to hinder men in place, from 
misusing the power I intrust to them. My giving it to them is 
but a feint ; the object is to make them afraid of me, and move 
submissive to my will." 

He incessantly talked to his numerous legions about the national 
glory. A million of arms were thus made ready to sustain the 
nation's honour, and display its victorious ensigns — " victorious 
ensigns," " national glory," " national honour," — what an im- 
pression did these words make whenever a general announced 
to his army, that it was in the name and for the defence of their 
country, that he was leading them to battle ! 

It was, however, to satisfy the ambition of only one man, that 
the elite of the nation were sacrificing themselves on the field of 
battle.* Indeed, had it not been for the courage of our generals, 
and the valour of our soldiers, perhaps even the territory of 
France might have been partitioned out among the diflferent 
foreign powers. The sad fate of Poland presented itself in per- 
spective to our affrighted eyes. Perceiving this danger in the 
distance, he laboured to infuse new courage into the troops and 
seemed to inspire them with new and increasing energy. Hence 
the many sublime actions and feats of bravery, in repelling an 
unjust aggression. The Frenchman, always a Frenchman, even 

* This is an entirely mistaken view of the events of that epoch. Al- 
though Emperor of the French, Napoleon had not ceased to be the repre- 
sentative of the Revolution. The liberties created and guarantied by 
that Revolution, were committed to him by the votes of the people ; and 
it was to preserve tkemy and the independence and honour of the nation, 
that both he and they fought and shed their blood ; — not merely to satisfy- 
bis ambition. His << ambition" was to render France powerful, indepen- 
dent, free, and happy. How great, how sacred, how tremendous the 
motives which inspired it ! Down-trodden humanity in Europe has hardly 
yet begun to understand them. — Tbanslatoe. 
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in the midst of the most Ihreatening dangers, cannot, under any 
circumstances, bear Ihe yoke ofhumilialion ! he will never abase 
himself by passing through any new Caudine Forks. 

A new war was ready lo break out. Austria was preparing 
lo raise the slandard of Bellona; the signal of carnage was 
given. Napoleon, on entering upon the campaign, sighed at 
the prospect of the blood that was to flow throughout Europe; 
but the lowe of glory soon e.vtinguished that of humanity, and 
be exclaimed with enthusiasm, " what, afler all, does it matter 
to mo, provided ray name shall obtain an increased splendour'!" 
He harangued his troops — tie made every man of them a hero, 
knowing perfectly well that the people he governed would soon 
forget all the perils of wac when Ihey should behold victory 
matching beneath our colours. On ihe approach of a decisive 
engagement, the Emperor displayed a wonderful power in 
rousing the courage of his troops by hia addresses. Nor did he 
neglect any means that could conciliate the good will of his 
generals. To Ihe inferior ollicora he held out the hope of pro- 
motion ; and such was his skill in caressing and flattering ihc 
vanity of all, that the whole army swore lo die in his defence. 
" This success," said he, " does not crown my wishes. Not n 
man in the enemy's ranks must escape. Lei their government, 
which has violated all its obligations, learn (he catastrophe which 
has befallen it only by your appearance under the ramparts of 
Vienna 1" 

Napoleon entertained a kind of veneration for (he hero of 
Germany, the Archduke Charles, and did justice to his valour. 
He oflen said lo me, speaking of the Archduke, " such a rival 
is worthy of me — he is a favourite of Bellona, and a friend of 
Minerva ; but I am afraid I shall not be able lo ouldo him in 



On hearing that General Mack commanded the Austrian troops 
in Ulm, ho manifested profound satisfaction.* That city was. 



generosity 

LOn heai 
in Ulm, h( 
«ThiBci' 
biDild fobfe, 



This city, one of the moat conaideiable in Swabia, is surrounded tiy a 
biDiid fobfe, and fortified by high. walU : but its runparts are lillte iirolcc- 
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in his opinion, an easy conquest ; in this he was not deceived, 
and the famous general who commanded it was forced to capitu- 
late. To console him for the disgrace, the conqueror remarked 
to him : "I will give my brother the Emperor of Austria, a 
piece of advice. Let him hasten to make peace with me. This 
is the moment for him to remember that all the empires the 
world has seen, have risen to their highest degree of splendour, 
and then fallen into ruins.'' 

We took possession of, and occupied the palace at Munich, 
where I endeavoured to do the honours in a manner to please 
him. Fetes succeeded each other uninterruptedly. Nothing was 
talked of but court balls and concerts.(19) But love kept watch 
while Mars slept. The latter had testified an unusual regard for 
Madame de Mongeias, This intellectual and charming woman 
gave the ton to society in Munich. Every assembly was graced 
by her presence, and she often, under the veil of an allegory, 
told the Emperor wholesome and important truths. 

He did not however, wait long, in following up his advantage. 
In this new struggle the Russians were not as successful as the 
Austrians. The French had already reached Vienna ; Francis 
II. prudently retired to Brunn, in Moravia, and thence to Olmutz. 
Proposals of peace arrived, but the conqueror rejected them, 
although he foresaw that his position was becoming more 
difficult, especially as the Emperor of Russia and the King of 

tion to it, it being overlooked by a hill, from which it may be bombarded 
at half-cannon shot distance. Resistance would have been mere folly, 
and Mack was but the victim of the timidity of the Archduke, who re- 
fused to make a sortie and dispute the heights with the French army. 
The garrison contained 80,000 combatants ; but they unfortunately had at 
their head princes, who feared more to hava stains on their uniform, than 
on their reputation. Mack well knew this, and had received from Napo- 
leon, after the latter had got possession of the heights, the following 
note : — "If I take the place by assault, I shall be obliged to do what I 
did at Jaffa, — put the garrison to the sword. It is, you know, the stern 
duty of war. My wish is that the brave Austrian nation may be spared 
the necessity of such a frightful scene.'' To men who had not the cou - 
rage to itiake a sortie, such reasoning was conclusive ^'^Gassieourt, 
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VfvamaL arriTed for the porpose of checking the torrent which 
DOW threatened to sweep awa j Germany. It is probable, never- 
theless, that the cabinet of Berlin only awaited the issue of the 
conibat, to declare herself dther ior or against the head of the 
French government. — ^Napoleon's only resource was Tictory; — 
'twas necessary, as he often told me, to obtain it, eree at the 
price of the greatest sacrifices. 

The army which he commanded in person ran the most im- 
minent risks. He began to despair of his caose, inseparable 
at this time from that of France. He recoon<Htred the posi- 
tion of the allied army, and judging it unassailable, he thought 
it necessary to retrace the false steps be had taken, and take 
up his encampment on more ^vourable ground. Here Prince 
Dolgorouski came to have an interview with him, and was re- 
ceived at the outposts. This aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
Alexander proposed to him, in behalf of his master, to abandon 
the crown of Italy, and to give up Belgium. *<Go and tell 
him who sent you,*' answered the man who was accustomed to 
domineer over fiite, ^go and tell him, that should his troops 
occupy the heights of MtmUMartre^ I would not sign such a 
capitulation." He said; and soon were the Russians con- 
vinced of their error in attacking him in his new position. On 
this occasion he thought it his duty again to address his soldiers 
in person. *^ I shall," said he, << myself direct your battalions. 
I shall keep out of the fire as long as it carries disorder and 
confusion into the enemy's ranks ; but should victory be for a 
moment doubtful, you will see me where the blows fall thick- 
est." Napoleon, however, did not find it necessary to distin- 
guish himself by any such new proof of personal courage. 
AH the troops performed their duty perfectly, and thus was 
gained the memorable battle of Austerlitz, which covered the 
name of Frenchman with glory. Prodigies of valour were per- 
formed on both sides, but Napoleon remained master of that 
awful field of battle. 

AH his thoughts were now turned towards the aggrandize- 
ment of his family, " I shall begin with your son, madame," 
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said he; "Eugene is single — I must have him marry the 
daughter of a sovereign. The King of Bavaria is under many 
obligations to me, and the hand of his daughter, the Princess 
Augusta-Amelia, must cancel the debt of gratitude he owes 
me."(20) My heart was really touched by this proof of my 
husband's kindness, not that the distinguished choice imposed 
upon my imagination, for I had long been living in a world of 
wonders ; but when I reflected upon the honour which this 
illustrious union would confer on my beloved son, I felt the 
highest satisfaction. I was already acquainted with the noble 
qualities of the lady who was promised him as his wife, and I 
fancied that the match would be a happy one for him. My 
Eugene, said I to myself, will know how to appreciate merit, 
and his heart is as sensible and feeling as his mother's. 

Napoleon, in adopting his step-son, did not grant him the right 
to the crown of Italy, except in case he himself should be with- 
out natural and lawful children. I had already begun to aban- 
don all hope of giving him successors to the throne, a hope 
to which I had long and fondly clung. My vows had not yet 
been accomplished. The desire of becoming a father engrossed 
his whole heart, and our family divisions oflen took their rise 
in that disappointed hope. He finally reposed upon the flat- 
tering idea that he was the benefactor of my children. "I 
shall," said he, " render them innumerable benefits, but my ne- 
phew will be the object of my particular aflection. Yes, the 
tittle Napoleon is, in my view, born for the accomplishment of 
great things ; I shall, I trust, be a valuable subject for his study 
and meditation."(21) 

This remark of my husband made me happy indeed ; and I 
hoped to see the young child one day able to acknowledge his 
favours. 

Preparations were made to celebrate, at Munich, the nuptials 
of Prince Eugene with the daughter of the King of Bavaria. 
Her father-in-law wrote thus to the French senate : " I contri- 
bute to the happiness of the new couple by uniting them my- 
self; this will postpone for a few days my arrival in the midst 

5* 
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of my people; bow long will those days seem to my heart! 
But, after having so conalaotly fulfilled Ihe duties of a soldier, 
I feci delicious aatisfaclion in discharging those of the head 
of a family." 

Napoleon did, indeed, load my son with proofs of the tcn- 
dcrcst attachment, which the viceroy on his part responded to 
hy the most faithful devotion. For several months I felt really 
happy : I was, so to speak, the queen of the feast ; but the 
praises lavished upon me necessarily redounded to the honour 
of the hero to whom 1 was united. My daughter-in-law showed 
mc every attention, and I received every day from the good 
Amelia proofs of her tenderness and attachment. Bonaparte 
was especially allenlive (o her, and even outstripped my de- 
sires. Could he have remained calm in the midst of such great 
events, he would have been an admirable man. In his brief 
moments of quietude he sometimes displayed sentiments which 
indicated a profoundly philosophic mind ; but the tumult of 
camps and his native ambition soon made him disdain a peace- 
ful mode of life, and give himself up to the brilliant career of 
arms. Napoleon ibund it necessary always to appear extraor- 
dinary. Like Janus, he possessed the dangerous art of chang- 
ing his face when he pleased. 

All the cahinels of Europe took the alarm when he declared 
to ihcm that Italy, Naples, Holland, Switzerland, and Spain, 
were to remain under the protection of France, not only during 
his life, but after his death. Some of the foreign ministers 
dared mention to him some objections against the duration of 
BO formidable a power. To one of them, who appeared the 
hardest to convince, he replied : " As yet, il is nothing. And 
what would you say if I should lake possession of Westphalia, 
Ihe Hanaealio towns, and the Roman stales? I shall contrive 
to add to France the Illyrian provinces, Etruria, and Portugal ; 
— I don't know where I shall fix the limits of my empire; 
perhaps it will yet have no boundaries but the Vast extent of 
Ihe two worlds; and then, like AmcricuB Vespucius and Co- 
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lumbus, the honour will doubtless belong to me, of discovering 
in my turn a third world." 

Thus did this monarch, who dreamed of nothing but territo- 
rial aggrandizement, ruminate upon his schemes of unbounded 
dominion. But his power, like, that of Charles XII,, gave um- 
brage to the other sovereigns of Europe, and at length aroused 
them from the slumber in which they had been so long buried. 
Many of those princes were, to all appearance, sincere admirers 
of Bonaparte; but this fatal illusion never deceived me; I ever 
regarded their enthusiasm in regard to him either as a chimera 
or a political trick.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

I COME now to that period in my life when I enjoyed the 
most tranquillity. I had some leisure to devote to my favourite 
occupations, and spent it at Malmaison,(22) which place had 
been embellished under my direction. I took pleasure in every 
day contriving some little surprise for Napoleon. This pleased 
him wonderfully. Here, in this superb retreat, he denied me 
nothing which I asked with a view to its embellishment. He 
would, indeed, have been willing to transfer to it the pomp and 
magnificence of the gardens and buildings at Versailles. The 
groves were enchanting; they resembled those of AlcinoiLs. 
The rarest plants united their beauty to adorn this rustic tem- 
ple, which my husband, in his playful moments, used to com- 
pare to that of Armida. He called me the enchantress of this 

* M. Baldus, on being asked whether a society of men who should speak 
the truth, could exist, replied that in Peru, before the arrival of the Span- 
iards, lying never soiled the lips of the children of the Sun. Pythagoras, 
he added, tells us that there are two ways in which man can resemble the 
Deity — ^namely, speaking the truth at all times, and doing good to men. 
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delicious abode. Able artists had sarmounted the greatest 
obstacles, and the wonders of nature, mingling with those of 
art, were here displayed in all their majesty. The great man, 
happy nowhere but in this asylum, here preserved all his per- 
sonal habits.(23) But the chateau, whose apartments were 
designed according to modem taste, was not spacious enough 
to accommodate so brilliant a court as that of the Tuileries ; 
and Napoleon projected the building of a palace at Malmaison, 
the plan of which he sketched with his pencil. I implored him 
not to alter that modest habitation, and finally made him promise 
that my little hermitage should undergo none of the metamor- 
phoses of political enthusiasm or of friendship, except such as I 
myself might suggest. 

The evening this conversation look place, we were together 
in one of those charming gondolas so frequently seen on the 
streams near Malmaison. The murmurs of the brooks in their 
serpentine channels, the solitude and silence which reigned 
around us, inspired me with a desire to express my feelings to 
my husband. " Alas I" said I, " what more could we desire, if, 
afar from courtiers, we could here pass our lives in peace and 
happiness! — Look at this artificial torrent which flows prattling 
along at our feet ; soon it forms a cascade, and its clear wave 
is broken upon the rocks ; behold the delicate colourings of these 
flowers — the purple hues of these fruits — and the ever verdant 
aspect of these lawns; — can anything in this world be com- 
pared to these delightful scenes ? The imperial purple is fatigu- 
ing, even for those who were born to wear it. Constantly sur- 
rounded by keen observers and severe critics, every moment of 
their lives is covered with clouds; — nay, they must be impor- 
tuned, unceasingly, to breathe the incense of flattery. A thou- 
sand times more happy ho, who, born without ambition, is per- 
mittful to till the modest inheritance of his fathers !" — and I was, 
I confrss, Rurprisod at my husband's reply : — 

" 8oci(^ty," said hn, " hns become irksome to me ; I could wish 
to liv(; in nn efr-rnjil solitude ; the sight of courtiers disgusts 
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me — ^I detest them. Yes, I maintain that Fabricius was happier 
while tilling, with his own hands, the soil of his fathers than 
while commanding the Roman army : — there's nothing on earth 
but intrigue and crime." 

"Yes, Bonaparte," replied I, "you who have no reason to 
fear the fate of ^Belisarius, who by your valour and the chances 
of war have raised yourself above the first captains of the 
age — you, upon whom the whole world now turn their eyes, 
you must tidmit that if some rays of happiness have shone 
upon your pathway through life, it has been only at Malmaison 
that you have been able to perceive them.(24) Who can say 
but that it may be reserved to you, as it was to Sylla, to live 
hereafter like a philosopher ? Ah, should you disdain to follow 
his example, it will be, perhaps, to this place that you will come, 
one day, to deplore the loss of your fortunes and the unstable- 
ness of honours. Here, you will know how to reduce to their 
true value the praises which men have lavished upon you ; you 
will curse the ingratitude of most of them, and in your "despair 
exclaim — "At least there remains to me one true friend! — 
Modern Orestes, it will certainly be difficult to meet with a 
Pylades !"(25) 

The Emperor frankly confessed that his throne was sur- 
rounded by quicksands, that the abuse of power was secretly 
undermining his authority, that revolutions were like torrents 
which burst their banks and inundate the surface of the ground ; 
but still he could believe that their efiects in France would out- 
last the present generation. " I shall," said he, " hold all parties 
in respect, and at the same time prevent them from agitating the 
country ; I hold a sceptre of brass only to curb the malevolent. 
I am too well acquainted with the human heart to place any 
more confidence in the professions of the old nobility than in the 
conversion of the Jacobins." 

He believed himself an extraordinary man. His views were 
great, his conceptions great. A word or a thought would some- 
times seize upon his imagination, and he would withdraw from 
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the company of his courtiers to treasure it up in his memory ;* 
he did nothing like other men ; everything in his conduct 
showed some mysteriovis design. (26) His taste for pleasure 
was very moderate ; that of the chase seldom diverted him much. 
I told him he ought to give himself up occasionally to that royal 
amusement. I was aware that many of his generals were grow- 
ing tired of their inaction, and therefore took pleasure in con- 
triving some little recreation for them during the intervals which 
interrupted their brilliant career; and thus theatrical ^representa- 
tions and dinners became frequent both at the Tuileries and at 
the chateau of St. Cloud :(27) but as to Malraaison, it was the 
rendezvous only of such persons whose society I knew would be 
agreeable to my husband.(28) 

Of this number was Talleyrand. Few men, in my judgment, 
were ever endowed with so perfect a knowledge of the human 
heart; his wonderful genius only acquired strength and vigour 
in the presence of difficulties ; and he never gave over until he 
had overcome them. He often penetrated Napoleon's plans ; for 
him, diplomacy was but a pleasant recreation. He had played 
all the games of politics, and coolly calculated the results. In- 
deed the ancient Bishop of Autun was of all men the most capa- 
ble of holding in his hands the scales of European politics. 

Towards me he was often grave, reserved, and sometimes 
silent. He conversed politely, but carefully avoided dropping a 
word that might awaken my curiosity, and sometimes eluded my 
questions; — in short, as I told Napoleon, it would have been 
extremely difficult to have found a minister more ministerial, 
even in the smallest details.(29) 

Cambac^r^s was fond of quiet; — a profound jurist, a good 
counsellor, an excellent publicist, and, moreover, incapable of 
doing harm. The master listened to him attentively — pro- 

* He had a prodigious memory. He would recognise a person though 
he had never seen him hut once. Whenever he found a stranger in his 
wife's company, he would instantly ask — "Who is this gentleman ? — Who 
is this lady ?" and, on being answered, salute the stranger gracefully, and 
seem satisfied. 
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vided always he did not intermeddle with his military opera- 
tions. " If," said he, " I had a lawsuit, I should follow without 
hesitation the opinion of the archchancellor; — hut as to the tac- 
tics which belong to the camp, he don't understand their first 
elements. He talks of peace when I propose war ; his system 
is to remain within the limits of France. Should I listen to 
him, I should reap no more laurels. But it is necessary to 
keep the army full of expectation. Effeminacy and inaction 
would be equally prejudicial. Who knows but that many of 
those men will imitate the example of the sons of Mahomet, 
and seek to overthrow the chieAain who has so often led them 
to victory ? If I intend my reign to be glorious and lasting, I 
must animate their zeal, and give employment to their courage 
— I must seize upon every circumstance that can call for its 
display ; 'tis only by carrying the torch of war among my 
neighbours that I can secure myself against the efforts of sedi- 
tion at home." 

Such were Napoleon's ideas. He believed all men faithless. 
He distrusted his ministers, and had long since adopted the 
maxim of Louis XL, that if " you would know how to go- 
vern, you must know how to divide." He perfectly understood 
the art of sowing distrust amongst all parties; — his grand dig- 
nitaries could not live together. 

The unlucky battle of Trafalgar, which occasioned an irre- 
parable loss to either nation, affected him powerfully. He saw 
that the annihilation of his fleet would prevent the execution 
of his grand designs. But, although the ocean was not kis 
element, and presented no favourable chance for his glory, he yet 
resolved to keep the English in suspense ; — although he was 
no longer formidable to them. He said that Admiral Villeneuve, 
who was made a prisoner, *' ought to have set fire to the powder 
magazine of the Sainte-Barbe, and that a naval officer should 
know how to die." He afterwards received convincing proof 
that that brave man had nobly defended his flag ; and, after a 
few months, permitted him to return to France. But it was 
easy to perceive that Napoleon watched for some occasion lo 
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faurailiate, and eyen to punish him. It is certain that Villeneuve 
had done all in his power to save the honour of France, and 
that be was worthy to occupy the post that had been confided to 
bim. It seems to have heen from a kind of presentiment of the 
fiite that awaited him, that he wrote to the minister of war, 
" that he was resolved to abandon for ever a perilous post, the 
functions of which his principles and the violent disposition of 
Napoleon would not permit him to fulfil." The loss of the 
battle of Trafelgar, is to be attributed neither to a want of valour 
nor to technical faults ; this is proved irrevocably by the official 
account given of it. But what particularly incensed my hus- 
band against the admiral, was the letter which Villeneuve wrote 
him, and which closed with the following imprecation : — 

" Tremble, tyrant ! you are abhorred ; and the maledictions 
of the whole world will follow you beyond the grave."* 

Some days afler this catastrophe. Napoleon assembled his 
council at the Tuileries. He told his ministers, that the King 
of Naples had received into his ports both the English and 
Russians ; and, notwithstanding the treaty of Presburg, had 
used no means whatever to prevent them. " Ferdinand," said 
he, " must quit the throne, and my brother Joseph must replace 
him. I appoint him to-day." 

He was not slow to fulfil his promise , and gave, in another 
quarter, also, a sample of his power. He compelled the old 
republicans of Holland to receive a king from among the mem- 
bers of his family. This second crown was placed upon 
the head of his brother Louis^ and he had the idea, that almost 
all the princes in Europe would soon furnish him some new 
pretext to hurl them from their thrones. Louis Bonaparte was 
a simple-minded man, but of a kind disposition. He received, 
with reluctance, the crown of Holland,f which he clearly fore- 

* The unfortunate admiral refused to survive the loss of the French 
marine, and put himself to death. 

t Louis Bonaparte was reluctant to take the crown of Holland. lie al- 
leged his bad health, but my husband was not satisfied with that excuse, 
and called it frivolous. " The climate," said he, seriously, to Louis, " will 
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saw he should not be able to keep. He employed what ho 
thought the most proper means to conciliate all parties, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the esteem of those he governed. They felt 
confidence in him ; and, of all those whom Napoleon clothed 
with the regal purple, Louis is, perhaps, the only one who won 
friends while on the throne, and lefl regrets among his subjects 
when he quitted it. 

But my beloved daughter was not happy with him. Their 
dispositions did not harmonize. She had arrived at the sad 
and certain conviction, that his affections were centered upon 
another woman. Hortcnse was, by nature, sensible and feeling, 
and had given her hand to my husband's brother, only by a 
kind of constraint. To her the chains of wedlock seemed not 
woven of flowers, but of iron; and their weight pressed heavily 
upon her. Yet, consulting her own and her mother's happiness, 
she resigned herself to her fate with patience. The fatal jour- 
ney to Holland occasioned an open quarrel between them ! and 
the death of their eldest son soon occurred, to aggravate their 
grief. 

Had both received wiser counsels, it is possible Louis might 
have found the charm of his life in the conjugal relation ; but 
flatterers, the usual companions of sovereigns, sowed discord and 
disunion between them. My daughter was a prey to the most 
violent chagrins. But never did Hortense desire the throne for 
its own sake. She found some consolation in attending to the 
education of her children. She desired that her husband should 
maintain the post to which Napoleon had raised him, not in order 
to share his power, but to open up a brilliant future to her 
children, and to aflTord to the Dutch a secure harbour, afler so 
many shipwrecks. 

There are certain facts which I cannot be suspected of exag- 

not be unhealthy to you. You will be a king, and, like me, finally become 
habituated to wearing "a diadem. Even if you die, you will have the con- 
solation of reflecting, in your last moments, that you die upon a throne, 
and leave mighty recollections behind you." — Note by Josephine, 
VOL. II. — 
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gsnJlMg; iHer ue indubitaUile; tK I mv ceitainlj be permit- 
ted to Yindkale the clttntctar oT a yxmodoiii who has been wao- 
IoiiIt tnHtated« uifi whon cdmoBT hu dared to present to me 
«» a TtTal4[9(!t) 

Napokoa hcsitttied kMi|;:„ whether he should permit her to re- 
turn K> l^ristk and it was with the utmost difficnttr that I finally 
(w^r^uad^d him lo di> sx ^ She must remain at her post,** said 
h^; *^ hwJdiMk what oui be her object in coming to reside at 
ISrfet^ ** Ah*** said K **aro I not here! Who else can console 
h«sr ^wW> <i4^^ oan ^v^ her strength to support her misfortuoes ? 
It i« yv«r d\itY» lk>n»iHirto> to repair> so far as is possible, the 
wrvmg which iny too blind obedience has wrought. Deign at 
l^at to have pity 04i your wi(b. You know well that I am cou- 
tttraioed to admit to my daughter that I even went beyond my 
own Henae of justioe, when I silenced hor inclination,* and gave 
her 9^ huaband not of her choosing*'^ 

1 kept up a regular correspondence with the Queen of Hol- 
toud. She waa the depositary of all my sad thoughts. The 
day 1 obtained permission (br her to return to me, was one of 
the happiest of my li(b. *^ I shall,'* thought I, ** at least have 
Hortenae by my side, and enjoy the pleasure of seeing her and 
her ohildron. If she is happy, I shall partake of her bliss ; if 
■he weeps, my hand shall wipe away her tears, and I shall 
weep with hor; if calumny attacks her, I shall be here to defend 
her; : 

Prinoe Eugene seemed to be at the pinnacle of his hopes. 
Hie wife found the means of making herself perfectly agreeable 
to him, and on her account he had renounced all former liaisons^ 
that could possibly give her umbrage. The princess was 
iVilly sensible of the noble conduct of her husband — yes, my 
dear children ! full often did I say to myself, " I shall die happy, 
indeed, if I can but see you both advancing in the way that 

• It MemB well settled that Mademoiselle Hortense would have pre- 
*vred, at this period, one of Bonaparte's aides-de-camp, who afterwards 
came grand marshal of the palace.— D/ooc. [Translator.] 
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leads to public honour and esteem," Alas! I am well aware 
that happiness is but a shadow, which all mortals pursue. But, 
being the wife of a man who makes Europe tremble, who is to 
fix upon himself the gaze of posterity, I cannot, while speak- 
ing to the beings whom I love more than my own life, chaia 
down to the earth that bright and dazzling chimera. 

The family of Bonaparte was continually receiving, at his 
hands, new and striking proofs of his munificence. The most 
dazzling proofs of the imperial favour were lavished upon them 
all— even upon Jerome, his youngest brother, who received from 
him the title of ^^ Imperial Highness^'* and the right' of succes- 
sion to the empire. Bonaparte, however, made it an express 
condition of this right, that Jerome should forswear himself in 
regard to his marriage vows, and abandon his first wife. Miss 
Patterson. The Emperor had already turned his eyes towards 
the Princess of Wurtemberg, as the lady who was to replace 
her.(31) And it was in thus violating the most sacred obliga- 
tions, and in assuming others, that this feeble prince, afler the 
example of his elder brothers, obtained a kingdom. He became 
King of Westphalia. 

But the great captain soon awoke from the kind of drowsiness 
into which he seemed plunged, to give a " master-stroke," as 
he told Murat. The latter had received the news of the inva- 
sion of the grand duchy of Berg, and, anxious for the enlarge- 
ment of the empire;, encouraged Napoleon to finish his work by 
compelling Germany to make concessions. " Your dynasty," 
said Murat, <' is the youngest in Europe, and it already occupies 
several thrones." As the Emperor loved to be flattered, and 
easily adopted whatever coincided with his own conceptions, he 
was not slow in frightening the north of Grermany, and making 
Prussia tremble. He destroyed the ancient Germanic constitu- 
tion, upon which bung a great number of principalities, oflen 
divided among themselves, but always united in their opposition 
to the encroachments of the stronger powers. 

Upon its ruins. Napoleon established the Confederation of the 
Rhine, declaring himself its protector. " By this means," said 
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be to the Frencb senate, ^ I shall be at libert j to cover a great 
part of Germany with my troops, and be able to throw myself 
opon the first soyereign it maj please me to attack, and to sub- 
sist my army at the expense of the coantry.^ 

Bat the King of Prussia now sat himself about forming a 
confederation of the north, into which he aimed to bring all the 
German states not comprised in the constitutional plan of his 
riraL Napoleon expected this, and declared to the King of 
Pnissia, in the most positive terms, that he would never consent 
that the Hanseatic towns should enter into this plan of Frederic 
William ; and that none of the German states should be com- 
pelled to take part in it. *' Such is my will,'' said my hus- 
band ; ** I will it absolutely. I have not left the princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine free either to consent or refuse. I 
am an Italian, and I have the honour to command the French. 
I must declare to you, finally, that I wish my orders to be exe- 
cuted." 

His flatterers, however, endeavoured to convince him that 
Russia probably entertained a desire to bring about an accom- 
modation with France. The magnanimous character of Alex- 
ander gave rise to the presumption on the part of some, that he 
would use all the means in his power to put an end to the bloody 
struggles which were desolating Germany, and to conclude a 
general treaty with a view to the re-establishment of tranquillity 
throughout Europe. Twas thought that this great prince's 
authority would make the balance incline to the side of peace. 
Napoleon, however, regarded this prediction as a chimera, and 
was perfectly convinced that the cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
would never consent to separate its interests from those of Lon- 
don, by means of a private treaty. Negotiations, however, 
were opened. For several months the celebrated Fox kept up 
an active correspondence with the minister Talleyrand. Pleni- 
potentiaries were appointed, and came to Paris. The moment 
after their presentation, I said to my husband, " Bonaparte, 
Lords Yarmouth and Lauderdale, and M. Doubril, will not treat 
with you, unless you sincerely desire it. I venture to predict 
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you will present them some insignificant ultimatum ; but they 
will become acquainted with your principles in your treaty. 
The negotiation concerns the future repose of Europe, and you 
want to light up a new conflagration. You will declare, formal- 
ly, that you have formed no demand, and are far from claiming 
any of the possessions of England. And why ? — ^You would 
be glad even now to possess, not only the JTiree Kingdcmis^ 
but even their immense colonies. I am not let into the secrets 
of your policy, but you see I look far enough into it to discover 
that you desire nothing more than the rupture of the conferences, 
so that you can prepare to enter upon another campaign. Un- 
happily, the hope of peace will soon vanish, that peace for 
which the people have looked forward so long and so anx- 
iously." 

'< You speak truly," said he, *' but I must recommend to you 
to use the utmost discretion. A sovereign never knows how to 
set bounds to his desires. My own have no limits. Like the 
conqueror of Darius, I want to rule the whole world. I hope 
my desires will one day be fulfilled. I am certain that my family 
and myself will yet occupy all the thrones in Europe."* — And 
thus did he caress his brilliant chimeras. 

I found myself constrained, by political and private considera- 
tions, to receive visits from various ladies not the most agreeable 
to me, and among them were his sisters themselves. I well knew 
their intentions in respect to me ; and perfidious reports had occa- 
sioned great enmity between us. I rarely spoke to them at the 
soiries at which they were admitted. Mere politeness regulated 
our intercourse. 

Yet never did I aim to do them the slightest wrong ; I was inca- 
pable of it, and I felt that such conduct would be an ofi[ence against 
every law of delicacy. Often, oflen did I prevent the Emperor 
from holding to them the severe language of truth. 

* Bonaparte had long entertained the belief, that, like his father, he 
should not live beyond the age of forty. After bis coronation, he was 
often heard to say — << I want only ten years to do what \ wish,'^ 

9* 
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As to MaduDe LeCitia,(32) she might recall to my mind bitter 
recollectioos, and deliver mc up to ioelings which beset mv soul, 
were she to set in motion the current ot' mv thoughts : — but 
respect and high considerations must stop me. 

In regard to Lucien* I may say : — 

** n m'a trop fiut de bien poor en dire da mil, 
U mrm, trop £ut de mal pour en diie da bien.** 

For the rest, I wish to render him the justice which he merits. 
Never did he flatter my husband. He always told him boldly 
what he thought ; and Bonaparte much regretted* on arriving at 
power, not having his brother Lucien as a witness of his prodi- 
gious elevation. " He is an incredulous man,^ said he to mc 
with a smile; " he never would have believed that I could have 
seated myself upon the throne of France. — ^What a poor fellow ! ■' 
" He is wiser than you," replied I ; " he letl France, perhaps at 
the right time; while at a distance he will be a witness of the 
tempest which is gathering by d^rces, and preparing to burst 
upon your proud head. But I must be just to him ; — should he 
see your power about to be overthrown, he would surely consider 
it his duty to hasten to your relief, to share your danger, or to 
fall with yon." 

I had long ago entreated my mother to come and settle in 
France, and had held out to her the noost flattering and brilliant 
prospect. Napoleon himself had promised to receive her 
with the greatest distinction. '* I shall treat her nobly," said he, 
** and I am sure she will better sustain the honours of her rank 
than a certain lady of my household," (alluding to Madame Letitia, 
who constantly occasioned remarks by her extreme parsimony.) 
But Madame de la Pagerie would never accede to her daughter's 
wishes, and preferred her quiet abode at Martinique to the 

• Murat was not appointed King of Naples, until after Lucien had de- 
clined it. The latter, on being offered the crown, answered his brother 
haughtily, "That if he accepted the title of King, he must be the sole 
master of his kingdom, and govern it, not like a prefect, but an indepen- 
dent prince.'' 
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dangerous honours that awaited her at her son-in-law's court. — 
" My Josephine," she exclaimed, " I find myself better off in my 
own habitation than in the most magnificent palace. Why is 
it necessary that I should see you seated on a throne? Dunng 
your life you have learned to overcome the great obstacles which 
marred your peace of mind. Alas ! the road you are now per- 
suing presents those which are still more insurmountable. Ah, 
my daughter, what shoals and quicksands surround you ! 
Could I remove them, how willingly would I leave my peace- 
ful abode, and my quiet habits of life, and fly to you ! But your 
husband has become too powerful to listen to my advice or your 
own. While awaiting the pleasure of seeing you again, I confine 
myself to the preparation of a safe harbour, against the tempests 
which environ you on every side. The inconstancy of states- 
men or the force of events may, one day or other, hurl the 
Emperor of the French from the throne to which his soldiers 
have so suddenly raised him. For myself, I do not love great- 
ness ; I am afraid of it ; its shadow is so flitting that I can- 
not believe in the durability of your own good fortune ; but 
meanwhile enjoy the present with moderation; beware how 
you trust to the smiles of the future. I have no confidence in 
courtiers ; I hold them in abhorrence. Your husband's ambition 
will destroy him. Had I wished it — had I felt confidence in 
his fortunes, I might long since have enjoyed at Martinique a 
position worthy of you. O my daughter — my tender Jose- 
phine ! how cruel it is to feel that you are not permitted to come 
as you used to do, and embellish by your presence my solitude 
of the Three Islets, Were you here, I should have nothing 
else to desire in the world — I should once more press you to 
my heart before my death."(33) 

This letter from my mother made an impression upon me 
difficult to describe. I read it over and over again. It appeared 
to me that the hand which traced it was already endeavouring 
to avert the ills which afterwards fell upon my devoted head.* 

* When Josephine had signed the acte of divorce which separated her 
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I concealed it from my husband; but he soon learned, by 
means of the spies of the chateau, that I had received news 
which deeply afflicted me. He insisted upon reading the letter. 
He was, at times, extremely inquisitive, and inclined to jealousy, 
and this latter passion sometimes engrossed all his thoughts and 
faculties. He imagined that this correspondence contained 
some precious secret. When, however, he discovered that it 
was from my mother, he made a jest of his fears, admitted 
them to be imaginary, and ridiculed his mistake. " I perceive," 
said he, " that Madame de la Pagerie, like myself, will permit 
no participation. She wants to reign alone. Very well ! I 
will, some day, establish her as a sovereign in America, and 
furnish her a code of laws for the new nation. While waiting 
to mount that grand triumphal chariot, I must proceed and reap 
an immense harvest of laurels among the Grermans.'"' I start 
to-night for Mayence, and shall fix my head-quarters at Bam- 

for ever from Napoleon, she said to her friend, the Countess of Rochefou- 
cault : << Happy my father and mother in not being witnesses of my dis- 
grace ! — Happy am I that they have not survived my misfortune !" 

* The Empress, on leaving Paris for Munich, in September, 1806, spent 
several weeks at Strasburg, where, on the very ni^t of her arrival in the 
city, a looking-glass, which was insecurely fastened up in her room, fell 
down, and was broken into a thousand pieces — a circumstance which those 
who knew of it regarded as a sinister presage. The Countess of Roche- 
foucault seeming alarmed at it, the Empress replied — " What, after all, can 
I fear, surrounded by the French, whom I love ? Were I in Grermany, 
'twould be a good omen." Two days after the divorce, that lady recalled 
to Josephine's recollection the unlucky prognostic. " You will make me 
really superstitious," answered the deeply afflicted woman ; " in truth, I 
can only imitate the great Frederick, who could never, and especially on 
the eve of a battle, bear to see, either salt spilled upon the table, or knives 
and forks lying across each other. Yes, madame, I am firmly persuaded 
that she who is to succeed me on the throne of France, will, like me, expe- 
rience great ills ; for from the bosom of Grermany will yet arise an electric 
spark, which will find a conductor that will direct it towards the ramparts 
of Strasburg ; and if, unhappily, it shall penetrate into the citadel, it will 
set on fire, or subject to its direction, that ancient possession of proud 
Germany." 
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berg. I will give the Prussians a prelude — I have been long 
waiting to open the dance among them." 



CHAPTER V. 

Napoleon seemed to enjoy, in advance, the pleasure he was 
to derive from vanquishing the new coalition of kings. He 
revolved, in his own mind, the most stupendous projects, and 
communicated them to his principal officers. Rumour, with her 
hundred tongues, had already proclaimed, at Paris, that he was 
at the gates of Berlin. The French army advanced in three 
columns, and after several engagements, finally arrived at Jena^ 
where a battle of the utmost importance to both parties took 
place. General Debilly died gloriously upon the field of battle. 
The Duke of Brunswick was mortally wounded. This bril- 
liant victory opened to the Emperor the gates of Weimar.* 

« 
* After the battle of Jena, the Emperor fixed his head-quarters at Bruns- 
wick, in the palace of the Duke of Weimar. The duchess had not fled, 
but, with her ladies, had retired into one of the wings of the chateau. 
Napoleon arrived intoxicated with victory, impetuous, burning with glory ; 
his head completely turned. The duchess presented herself in one of the 
apartments. "Who are you?" said he. *' The Duchess of Weimar," 
was her reply. *< I will crush your husband," said he : "I will give him 
not one moment's rest." ** Sire," said she, ** his duty, his honour, and his 
rank demanded of him to do as he has done." ^' I tell you," replied Na- 
poleon, <^ he lost bis reason when he thought of resisting me. I tell you, 
madame, the cabinet of Berlin has long insulted me — curbed me. I will 
now make them offer me their throats. The Prussian nobility, barbarous 
and bullying as they are, shall learn that my ministers are not to be in- 
sulted with impunity. I will make them beg their bread." 

The duchess, perceiving that the moment was not favourable, retired. 
The next morning a gentleman was sent by her to inquire how the Em- 
peror had passed the night. " Well, very well," was the answer; "tell 
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Erfurth and Leips.c soon capitulated, and the Emperor ad- 
vanced, like a thunderbolt, upon the Prussian capital. He refused 
to listen to any of the propositions which were made to him. 
Completely victorious, he turned a deaf ear to all accommoda- 
tion. Davoust entered Berlin. But Potsdam was preferred for 
the temporary residence of the new Csesar, from whom I received 
despatches dated at that city. " I have," said he, " paid a visit 
to the tomb of Frederick the Great, and have myself brought 
off his sword, and also the sash and cordon of the black eagle, 
which belonged to that great captain, and shall send them to the 
Invalides at Paris." In another passage, he added — " The good 
people of Berlin are the victims of the war, while those who 
have provoked it, have fled, and led them to feel all the weight 
of its strokes. I will render this court-nobility so poor, that 
they will be compelled to resort to other means to retrieve their 
fortunes. I like Madame Hatzfeldt' much. I have forgotten 
the wrongs her husband did me, and have given up to her the 
only letter which would have convicted him of a criminal con- 
spiracy against me.* My ofiended pride would have con- 
strained me to punish him severely. His wife, however, burnt 
the letter in my presence. I am satisfied that I have done right. 
When necessary, I know how to employ clemency. Hence, 
Berlin proclaims that I am great, and that I know how to forgive 
injuries."(84) 

This generous action reconciled me, so to speak, to my hus- 
band's principles, for we were always disputing about his vast 

the dochess that I thank her, and ask her to breakfast.'' What passed at 
table is not known, but, on retiring to his room, Bonaparte uttered the 
highest encomiums on the duchess. ** She is a meritorious woman,'' said 
he, ^ possessing high qualities. I shall do much for her ; yes, very much 
— she will save her country." — M, S. 

* Certain letters were brought to Caesar, which his enemies had writ- 
ten to Pompey. He refused to read them, and threw them into the fire, 
saying, that although he was sure he could control his resentment, he 
thought it better to destroy the cause thereof at once. 
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plans of invasion. Napoleon was now, as he said, dashing for- 
ward on his car of victory, and no power could stop him. 

Stettin and Custrin next fell into his hands ; Magdeburg ca- 
pitulated. " What matters it to me," said the conqueror, " that 
I have carried this city by means of bullets of gold, as the 
Prussians think — ' tis not the less true that the city is mine. I 
have found in it immense magazines of provisions and am- 
munition ; 100 pieces of cannon, and, what seems still more 
incredible, 22,000 men, who were still in the town to defend it. 
I can really work miracles during my lifetime, and I humbly 
trust the holy propaganda society will see fit, after my death, 
to place my name on its calendar of saints."* Napoleon left 
but few resources to the King of Prussia. The latter was 
forced to submit to the will of the conqueror. He solicited a 
suspension of arms, ih order to await the result of events, to 
which the French monarch consented. But, ever anxious for 
combat, he went in quest of the Russians, who did not show 
themselves on the field soon enough to please him. He started 
for Poland, and advanced towards Posen. '-^Afler several en- 
gagements, in which the French were victorious, Murat, at the 
head of the cavalry, entered Warsaw, whither Napoleon had 
preceded him. " I cannot," he wrote me, " describe the friendly 
manner in which the Poles have received me. They regard me 
as a liberator, and hope that I shall restore to them their inde- 
pendence — ^hence they do not fail to load me with the tribute of 
their adulation. One of them says to me — * The great Napo- 
leon appeared like a star in France. He came — he saw — ^he 
conquered the world.' Another goes still farther with the lan- 
guage of flattery ; but he is excusable ; the love of country 
electrifies his heart, and makes him utter such language as this : 

* Bonaparte had his secret agents in every court in Europe. Almost 
every cabinet was sold to him. He disposed of the treasures of nations ; 
dictated, at his will, peace or war, and directed the movements of armies, 
whose plans were in his possession. With such means, and with the tried 
bravery of the French, why should he not have succeeded ? — Note by Jo 
sephine. 
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" ' lovincible Caesar ! To see you, glorious hero ! accom- 
plishes my prayers and vows, as well as those of all my coun- 
trymen. 

" * Already do we see our country saved, for in your person 
do we adore the most just and profound of legislators !' 

" All these eulogies, however, fail to intoxicate me. I have 
made a great many promises which I am unwilling to fulfil. 
Besides, an insurrection in Poland will subserve my ends. I 
want to kindle it, and shall use all the means in my power for 
that purpose ; and I shall succeed." 

Such were the contents of the letter Napoleon wrote me to- 
wards the end of December, 1806. 

Soon the French passed the Vistula at different points, and 
gained several advantages. Satisfied with these first successes, 
Napoleon allowed his army to rest. But he soon renewed tke 
signal for combat. The battles of Waterdorf, Deppen, and Hofl^, 
all preceded the famous battle of Preussich-Eylau^ which was 
fought on the 8th of February, 1807, and the results of which 
were so glorious^to the French arms. After this great battle, 
the troops re-entered their cantonments. They, however, con- 
tinued the sieges of Neiss and Dantzic. Though constantly 
talking of peace, the Emperor ordered new conscriptions in 
France. The Saxons joined our arms, and the Imperial Guard, 
re-composed of the elite of the regiments of the line, was soon 
in readiness to appear again on the field of battle. 

Europe felt the necessity of a Congress. But Napoleon im- 
periously demanded, that Turkey should send to it her pleni- 
potentiary. To this the ministers of the other powers con- 
sented, and demanded upon what basis the new treaty should be 
constructed. He answered, that there must be an equal and 
reciprocal power possessed by each of the belligerent masses, 
and that these two masses must together enter upon a system 
of compensation. These terms appeared obscure to the cabi- 
nets, who replied, that to carry out the plan the question of di- 
viding up the territory of each of the contracting parties must 
necessarily arise. 
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But the great man, who helieved that nothing either could or 
must resist him, concluded, at length, to trust again to the 
chances of war. The French army triumphed at Lomitten, 
and was checked at Heilsberg, but resolved to carry the town. 
The enemy made the most gallant efforts to defend the position, 
but Napoleon's star triumphed, and Friedland was carried at 
all points,(35) The allied army was compelled to fight on the 
retreat. 

The bravest of men now entered Tilsit, Tilsit/ at that 
glorious name, how do my thoughts awake I Never was France 
so imposing ; and, had the Emperor so willed it, that brilliant 
victory would have given enduring strength to the pillars of his 
power on the Continent. But no ! he was to be the sport of 
Fortune, after being her chosen favourite. She now presented 
to him circumstances more favourable than man ever before pos- 
sessed to make himself happy, and to contribute to the general 
felicity. But, through some inconceivable fatality. Napoleon 
pursued a tortuous, impolitic course — a course which drove the 
Fates to repent them of the long-continued patronage they had 
accorded him, and finally drew upon him irreparable woes. 

An august meeting took place in the middle of the river 
Niemen. A magnificent rafl was launched upon the bosom of 
the stream, and received at one and the same time the two 
most puissant Emperors on the globe. The two sovereigns 
embraced each other, and swore eternal friendship. The two 
armies covered the two banks of the Niemen, and their shouts 
of joy were long and loud, as they witnessed this striking proof 
of peace, concord, and mutual good will. At length a treaty of 
peace was concluded. The conqueror gave back to Prussia a 
small portion of her political being — all, except that portion of 
the Polish territory called the duchy of Warsaw, which was 
given to Saxony. Moreover, the King of Prussia was despoiled 
of all his possessions between the Elbe and the Rhine, and lost, 
also, that preponderance so necessary to maintain the equipoise 
of the different northern nations. 

Never had my husband acted so imposing a part. He was, 

VOL. II. — 7 
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so to speak, the supreme mediator among the great powers. 
But what must have passed in his mind on seeing the unhappy 
Queen of Prussia sitting at the table of the man who might, at 
any moment, have dethroned her husband ? He must then have 
recollected, that Charles XII. of Sweden visited in person Au- 
gustus of Saxony, from whom he had wrenched the sceptre of 
Poland, in order to give it to Stanislaus — yea, he must have 
been deeply sensible how little of stability the empires be had 
founded must possess. And it was, perhaps, the brightest day 
of his life, when the wife of Frederick William III. received 
his first visit. Na'poleon, in presenting her an amaranth, which 
he had taken from a porcelain vase, became suddenly agitated.* 
He repented, afterwards, having caused it to be inserted in his 
bulletins, that the Queen of Prussia, habited like an Amazon, 
wore the uniform of her dragoons, and wrote twenty letters a 
day, to extinguish the spreading conflagration. " I did wrong," 

* At Tilsit, the Emperor had an interview with the Queen of Prussia. 
On the eve of it, he said to one of bis generals, '^ I am told she is a hand- 
some woman." — ** Twill then be," answered the courtier, " a rose beside 
a bunch of laurels.'* The commencement of this interview was charming, 
delicate. " I expected," said Bonaparte to her, " to see a pretty queen, but, 
madame, you are the prettiest woman in the world." There were some 
amaranths and roses in a vase standing near. He took one of them, and 
presented it to her. " We are but little acquainted with each other," said 
the queen, confused and timid ; " may I receive this expression of your 
majesty's sentiments V\a) " Accept, madame, accept," said he ; " 'tis a 
presage of the friendship which I shall henceforth feel for yourself and 
your husband." The queen received the flowers, pale and trembling. 
One of her ladies became alarmed at her unusual appearance. ^< Be reas- 
sured, madame," said the Emperor, ** I am wholly yours ; if I can do aught 
to oblige you, do not deprive me of that pleasure." The queen remained 
silent. He renewed the offer several times, and she at length asked him, 
with a trembling voice, to give her Magdeburg for her son. '^Magdeburg .'" 
exclaimed he, suddenly rising, "Magdeburg! madame, madame, Magde- 
burg! but you don't think of that ? — Let us say no more about it," and 
tney separated. Thus ended this overture. — M. S, 



(jt) The prosontation of theso flowers was, according to usage, understood to 
imply love and friendship. — Tbajjsi.ator. 
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(he wrote to me), ** I confess it ; I did wrong to offend that 
princess. She is an angel descended to earth. I was near 
throwing myself at her feet. She might have transformed her 
conqueror into the most docile slave. At sight of her, even at 
the mere sound of her voice, I became the most timid of men. 
My hand trembled when I presented her the homage of an 
amaranth, as the most beautiful and courageous of her sex." 

Thus Napoleon, in the midst of his triumphs, did justice to 
virtue in misfortune. He often assured me, that but for the 
ascendant which that august princess had obtained over him, he 
should not have consented to such easy conditions. "The 
Queen of Prussia," he added, " has twice saved her husband, 
not only by means of that sublime valour which covers her name 
with glory, but, by her imposing manner of presenting herself 
to me. With a face which seemed the picture of sorrow, she 
said to me, ^Porus would have sunk under the weight of the 
laurels which shaded the brow of Alexander ; but that king, 
always a king, was constrained, by the obligations of gratitude 
to respect his conqueror, and to admire his generous sentiments, 
and noble forbearance. Believe me, the parallel between the 
heir to the throne of Maudon and Napoleon is entirely to the 
advantage of Alexander.' The princess addressed this lan- 
guage to me, with that noble-souled moderation which suits so 
well with fallen greatness. She also reminded me of the great 
deeds of Maria Theresa, which rendered her the admiration of 
Germany — of that illustrious woman who braved all the efforts 
of combined Europe in the defence of her heritage. " The noble 
Hungarians," she continued, " answered her appeal with enthusi- 
asm. She fearlessly combated Frederick the Great, and humbled 
her enemies. From this example, you see that a sublime de- 
spair may change the fate of empires. Do not make it necessary 
for the wife of Frederick William to imitate so great a model." 

Such assurance in any other woman would have thrown Na- 
poleon^ into a rage ; but he was so far subdued by her as to tell 
her, that the man who should wear her chains would be but too 
happy. ' The queen darted at him jone of those piercing glances 
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which force even Ihe most audacious and hardy man lo blush at 
his own guilty thoughts. 

This woman, so woaderful Tor the energy of her character, 
hod mode cllbrta far above her strength in the reception of Na- 
poleon, who was the humiliation of her country ; and a hnger- 
ing disease soon afterwards conducted her to the tomb. She 
died in the bosom of her family, universally mourned. Her 
Inst sigh was for her husband, whom she adored. She loved 
her children tenderly, and was devoted to her country. " Poor 
Prussia I" said siie, when dying, " thou will be devoured as long 
as Solum shall live."{36) 

Ali these details were furnished me by secret emissaries, 
who hastened lo give me an account of the smallest particulars 
of Napoleon's private conduct. Although far from him, I was 
acquainted with his most secret thoughts ; — the slightest move- 
ment of his heart was no stranger to me. Although his soul 
was closed against the sentiments of iovs, it was yet not alto- 
gether inaensihio, I have oOen heard a certain Polish lady 
mentioned, to whom ho addressed some atlenliona. The report 
got spread that he intended she should come and reside in 
France. (37) 1 was much alarmed at this. We were, each of 
ua, extraordinary beings; — both devoured by jealousy ; neither 
of us could bear the idea of the slightest neglect by the other. 
Everybody told ua that we -were only seeking the means of 
cherishing the source of our grievances. "Alas 1 Poor huma- 
nity," we sometimes exclaimed, " how difficult is it for it to live 
at peace with itself! At court and in tho town the war is per- 
petual. Each party is always ready, and on the point of com- 
mencing the onset." 

The moment the treaty of Tilsit was published, Sweden as- 
sumed a hostile and formidable attitude. Napoleon could not 
pardon the English for making a descent upon the island of 
Rugen. This unexpected attack awakened the hopes of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, — But what could that unfortunate monarch do 
against the torrent of Frenchmen which was precipitating itself 
upon his kingdom. Swedish Pomerania was invaded, Siral- 
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suDd was besieged, and in six weeks surrendered; and the 
French army took possession of the isle of Rugen, from which 
the king was forced to make his escape. 

Napoleon followed the course of his triumphs. Gustavus de- 
scended from his throne. Charles XIII. took possession of his 
nephew's inheritance. The honourable reproach which he found 
himself able to make against the nephew of the great Frederick, 
was of having been one of the most zealous defenders of the 
Bourbons, and especially of having been the truest and most, 
sincere friend of the unfortunate Duke d'Enghien.(38) 

The King of Sweden had never flattered the great man, who 
could form no just idea of his proud and independent character. 
" If," said he, " Gustavus continues to reign, and the prince 
royal of Wurtemberg ascends the throne, I shall feel much em- 
barrassed." 

But the temple of Janus, which seemed shut at the north, was 
soon opened at the south. Bonaparte returned to Paris, where 
he had been for some days. His first care was to convoke the 
legislative body and the senate. In his speech to them he said : — 
" The people of the duchy of Warsaw, and the city of DStotzic, 
have recovered their country and their rights. The statements 
of my ministers will make you acquainted with the prosperous 
condition of the public treasury. My people will feel themselves 
relieved of a considerable part of the land tax." 

After Jerome's marriage with the Princess Catherine of Wur- 
temberg,* Napoleon wished his two other brothers to contract 
alliances with royal blood. But Lucien had long ago manifested 
his dislike of the immeasurable ambition of Napoleon. Madame 
Joseph — that model of virtue, that most amiable and excellent 
lady — did not deserve to be cast aside merely to nourish the chi- 

♦ When the Princess of Wurtemberg came to Paris to espouse Jerome, 
she was affianced the same evening, and the nuptials were celebrated the 
next day at 8 o'clock in the evening. During the ceremony a terrible storm 
arose ; and the lightning twice struck the Tuileries. On returning to her 
apartments Josephine remarked, that " if the princess were superstitious, 
she might suppose that that evening announced to her an unhappy future." 

7* 
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ineras of a senseless pride ; and she found a determined defender 
in her husband. It may be said, to the praise of Joseph, that he 
did not always participate in the sentiments of his brother, whom, 
indeed, he very often opposed with the utmost energy. Napo- 
leon had, however, obtained such an ascendancy over the mem- 
bers of his family, who all owed to him their elevation, that they 
dared not ofler the least resistance to his will. They were all 
united by the sentiments of fear and ambition.* 

An ambassador arrived from Persia, bringing the most mag- 
nificent presents from his court. He presented to Napoleon, 
in the name of his sovereign, the sabres of Tamerlane and 
Thama^'Kauly-Khan. The Emperor appeared enchanted 
with these rich presents of a distant foreign court. I received 
several of the most beautiful cashmeres.(39) The Persian am- 
bassador was favourably received ; but the Emperor soon after, 
^nd under some vain pretext, refused him a private audience. 
His Excellency, Asker-Khan, was much embarrassed in acting 
his part, and seldom appeared at court. And yet this man was 
not destitute of a certain degree of merit — ^although, in the eyes 
of the courtiers, his quality of ambassador was but an imaginary 
title. One of our generals (Gardanne), had been sent into Per- 
sia with a considerable suite. He had received, as it appears, 
secret instructions from the cabinet of the Tuileries; — but no- 
thing was at this time surprising. Even the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco had his plenipotientiary at Paris, charged to congratulate 
the great man, the most valiant (as he said), the most renowned 
of European sovereigns. Napoleon took a real pleasure in re- 
ceiving, in the midst of his court, those men who came express 
^ from the confines of Asia and Africa, to speak with him for a 

•When Joseph Napoleon ascended the throne of Naples, his sister Caro- 
line, then Grand Duchess of Berg, avoided, as much as possible, meeting 
her modest' sister-in-law. But seeing herself compelled to give her the 
title of "yowr majesty y^ she dared to complain to Napoleon that he had 
not yet thought to give her, also, a crown. " Your complaint," said he, 
" astonishes me, madame. To hear you, one might suppose I had deprived 
you of your right of succession to the throne of your ancestor. ^^ 
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brief moment. "Have my Mamanwitchis cornel'* he would 
ask impatiently ; and when in good humour, he would tell his 
favourites that, when in Egypt, he wore precisely the same cos- 
tume, excepting the Astracan bonnet, which was worn by one 
of the sons of Ali. But, in fact, the cabinet of the Tuileries 
attached little or no importance to the mission of these illus- 
trious foreigners.* To me, however, they were a source of 
much amusement.(40) All the ladies of the court strove with 
each other in their attentions to their " JExceUencies,^^ and for 
some time an immense concourse of persons besieged the por- 
ticos of their hotels. Napoleon pretended, at one time, to think 
that these distant deputations would disquiet Russia, and caused 
a report to be put in circulation, that a rupture was about to 
take place between the two powers. But, perceiving that few 

* When, in 1808, an ambassador arrived at Paris from Persia, M. B — 
M — , then President de la chamhre des comptes, had a curious mystical ad- 
venture with him — not the less laughable for its being the result of mere 
chance. The ambassador was sick one day, and asked for a physician. 
Doctor Bourdois was sent for, and while the ambassador was every mo- 
ment expecting the doctor to enter, M. B — M — was announced at his 
door. The Persian did not know a word of French, and his interpreter 
was absent ; but, as the last syllable only of that name struck his ear, he 
thought, of course, it must be the physician he had sent for. Consequently, 
the moment the president had come in, he reached out his hand to have 
him feel his pulse. The president, supposing he meant to shake hands, 
gave it a hearty shake. The Persian, doubtless presuming that the French 
physicians had a peculiar mode of feeling the pulse, next opened his mouth, 
and showed him his tongue. M. B — M — thought this merely an act of 
Persian politeness ; but the surprise which he felt did not in the least 
disconcert the ambassador, who attributed it to some unfavourable symp- 
tom which his supposed physician had discovered. He next clapped his 
hands, and two slaves instantly entered, and placed under the president's 
nose a silver basin. The latter, on seeing them enter, supposed that, ac- 
cording to eastern custom, they were bringing him a silver vase filled with 
rose-water from Shiraz ; but the perfume which it exhaled undeceived 
him in the most disagreeable manner. He thought the amhassador meant 
to insult him, and became livid with rage. — Fortunately, the interpreter 
arrived, and soon explained away the afifront.-i— M. 
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of the foreign ministers at Paris gave the least credit to the 
rumour, he soon abandoned this political ruse. The presents he 
was to make in exchange for those he had received from the 
different Asiatic and African nations, were so slow in being pre- 
pared, that he had received but a small portion of them when 
those ambassadors left France. 

For months he had been talking of making a journey to 
Italy. " I must," said he, " have Tuscany ; I shall have little 
difficulty in obtaining it : I intend it for my eldest sister, who is 
fully capable of governing that duchy. She resembles me — 
her nature will not brook any sort of domination. If need be, 
she will accustom herself alike to the smiles of prosperity and 
the frowns of adversity. In a word, Eliza has the courage of 
an Amazon:" — a cloud came over the Emperor's brow while 
he pronounced these words ; he seemed to be tormented by some 
fear or some sudden thought.* 

I did not permit myself to utter reflections ; they would have 
been utterly useless. My husband had the strongest attach- 
ment for Madame Baciocchi.(41) "As to Pauline Borghese," 
said he, " she is good for nothing, except in a saloon. She tells 
a story well, and her enchanting face lends a grace to all her 
movements; but I think her incapable of governing. — She has 
neither character nor energy. She knows not how to undertake 
anything ; she can't refuse anything ; and her tender heart is 
afraid of being obliged to punish anybody.(42) As to Madame 
Murat," continued he, " when she once embraces a sentiment, 
nothing can make her change it. She has a kind of firmness 
of character which will always prevent her being governed. 
She knows men, and knows how to appreciate them at their 
just value. Her knowledge of the human heart renders her at 
times distrustful. She is accused of having ambition, of being 

* Some hours before the death of the Duke d'Enghien, Eliza had the 
boldness to say to Bonaparte — " Beware, my brother, lest one of the balls 
which pass through the prince's body, rebound and break the sceptre in 
your hand." 
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fickle in her friendships, and inconstant in her love. As I 
know nothing about her in these respects, it is not for me to 
accuse or to acquit her. But she has domestic virtues, which, 
when better known to thee, my dear Josephine (said he, with 
a smile), will make thee judge her with less of prejudice and 
more of justice." 

I turned the conversation upon another subject in order to 
avoid an ever fruitless discussion. I discovered the intentions 
of my husband. I could only make complaints against his 
family. But I neglected my own personal interests, and looked 
afler none but his. 

Afler ofiering a throne to Murat, he had to build another for 
Joseph, for it was upon Joseph that he rested his highest hopes. 
Naples did not present a sufficiently broad theatre for his glory, 
and it was in the Spanish capital, in the midst of that proud 
and faithful people, that the new monarch was to appear and 
disappear almost in the same moment of time (like the kings 
created by Charles XII., who descended from the throne with 
as much ease as they had had difficulty in mounting it). Like 
Louis, Joseph was wholly a stranger to his brother's policy. 
Each of them sighed for repose ; and of all the members of his 
family, the one most resembling him was beyond all contradiction 
the Grand Duchess Eliza. He regarded Jerome merely as a 
scholar and himself as his preceptor. But the King of West- 
phalia could have said to him, in the language of the poet: — 

" Je vous imiterai, qaand il en sera temps, 
Quand, i)our determiner les esprits Inconstans, 
II me faudra plus qu'un titre qai d^guise 
Et l^but et Peffet de ma haute entreprise. 
A commander aussi je me sens destin^ : 
Qui m'en emp^cherait ?".... 

Gkemanicus, Acte I. Scene VI. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

At the treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon had engaged the Emperor 
Alexander not to interfere with any efforts which France might 
make against Spain. Fully assured upon this point, and per- 
suaded that no other power would dare intermeddle, he moved 
forward fearlessly towards the object he had long aimed at. 
He was no stranger to the proclamation which Godoy, the 
Prince of Peace, had issued, in which he called to arms his 
master's faithful subjects, in order to send away the best troops 
of Spain. The Emperor, through his secret agents at Madrid, 
insinuated that they ought to be directed towards Denmark. 
General Romana was directed to place himself at the head ; 
and that famous general was presented to me on his arrival at 
Paris. Napoleon had long since testified his pleasure in seeing 
him leave his country, for he was seriously afraid of his bravery. 
Soon 30,000 Frenchmen, in virtue of the treaty of Fontainc- 
bleau, entered Spain under Junot. Charles IV. was reposing 
upon the good faith of the man who already entertained the 
design of possessing himself of the wealth of the two worlds, 
already hoarded up (so to speak) in those different kingdoms. 
Napoleon did not intend to keep his word to the unhappy 
monarch, but on the contrary felt anxious that the Prince Regent 
of Portugal might fall into the same snare, a The latter I am 
sure would have become his prisoner, but for the salutary ad- 
vice of Sidney Smith, who persuaded him to embark for Brazil 
on the eve of Junot's entrance into Lisbon. Bonaparte, now 
master of Portugal, thought only of assembling a new army at 
Bayonne,(43) ready at any moment to march upon the capital 
of Spain. He said to me — " I am going to seize the first occa- 
sion ; I am so successful in everything, that it seems to mo, King 
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Charles IV. must feel obliged to me for having ibrnished him the 
means of consolidating his slavery." 

I sincerely pitied the Prince of the Asturias. I knew his 
mortification at seeing Don Emmanuel Godoy exercise so potont 
an influence over the illustrious family which had adopted him. 
He resolved on overthrowing that favourite, but, unhappily, be- 
lieved that Napoleon would consent to aid him in the under- 
taking. The Emperor of the French conceived the idea of giv- 
ing him his brother Lucien's eldest daughter in marriage.(44) 
A secret agent received orders to sound the prince on that sub- 
ject, and to suggest to him, adroitly, to apply to Napoleon to 
choose him a wife ; and in duo time, the heir presumptive of the 
Spanish throne consulted the Emperor touching the choice ho 
should make. A lively correspondence took place between them. 
But at length, the most unquestionable information reached the 
father respecting the conduct of the son ; and henceforth, the 
principal instigator of the whole of this political intrigue, Don 
Godoy, so proud of the title of Prince of Peace, conceived some 
suspicions respecting the workings of the plot; and shortly 
j^erwards the Prince of the Asturias was arrested. Napoleon 
confessed to me, that he was afraid the name of his ambassa- 
dor, and the marriage project he had had in hand, would figure 
in the legal proceedings against Ferdinand. *' I am," said he, 
" going to use means to make the old king write me on this 
subject. The father will complain of the son, and beg me to 
aid him with my advice. My faithful emissaries will send me 
from day to day an exact account of the princess most trivial 
actions. But I shall entreat the father to use indulgence towards 
the son, and shall go so far as to recall to his mind the example 
of Philip IL, if Don Carlos is guilty. He is not — or, at least, 
nis fault is trifling — and a sovereign ought always to pardon; 
— such is my policy, madame. The moment the Emperor of 
the' French shall pretend to reconcile them the one with the 
other, that moment ho will order the grand army and the impe- 
rial guard to advance towards Spain ; and soon your husband 
and his happy spouse will start for Bayonuo." lie then Icil mo 
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in a harry 9 withoul answering tiie di£fefent ofaBenratiaDs vhich 
I permitted mywdfto make npon the sabfect. 

Twas in the alenoe of the nig^t that the eonqneror of so 
many nations eame to the leaolution to sabject another one to 
his sway ; and he thus wrote to Marat — ^' The Spaniards are 
bom lazy and fanatical. Ton will easily conquer them. For 
this, it is only necessary that yon should canton yoor nmnerous 
phalanxes in the ndghbourhood of the road firom Ba jonne to 
Madrid* The Prince of Peace is blinded by my promises. He 
will surrender his country to me without making any resistance 
or delenoe : — I know this, ibr he intends sending bis only dispo- 
sable COTps o{ troops to the firontiers of Portugal." 

The moment had now come for the sinister events to break 
out at Aranjuez. The French army immediately moved towards 
Madrid, and made its sc^emn entry into the town. King 
Charles IV. abdicated in favour of his son, and the Prince of the 
Asturias was recognised as king by Murat under the name of 
Ferdinand VII. 

But my husband had not gone so far merely to leave bis work 
unfinished. <* Dohu^ an virtus, guts in hoste requirat ?^ said 
he rubbing his hands in token of joy : '< I am really an admirer 
of Virgil — the greatest of the Roman poets has some excellent 
ideas; — they are worth infinitely more than those of our modern 
philosophers — ^what say you?** I replied, " A young sovereign 
loved by his subjects, might easily rally their courage, and calm 
the popular efi^escence.** Such an idea could, of course, find 
no place in Napoleon's projects, and he used all his efibrts to 
make Charles IV. protest against his abdication, proposing to 
him, at the same time, to come immediately to Bayonne, to have 
an understanding with his son. I accompanied my husband in 
his journey thither. I could not look with indifiference upon a 
young prince, the victim of intrigue and Italian cunning. I fore- 
saw the unhappy issue which perfidious advisers were preparing 
for the Emperor. 

Ferdinand and the Infant, Don Carlos, displayed a force of 
character which astonished the se/f-stf/led mediator ; and Na- 
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poleon, attempting to frighten them, said to the young king — 
** The past should teach you that it is in vain to resist me, and 
that it is as easy for me to punish as to threaten." J was pre- 
sent when this was said, and could scarcely control the feelings 
which agitated me ; but my astonishment and admiration were 
at their height, when I heard Ferdinand reply to it, with marked 
and manly energy : — 

" I understand you. Napoleon ; you seek to intimidate me, 
by calling to my mind the fate of a prince of my family. I 
ask you, as a favour, that I may perish by a death like that of 
my cousin, if you are determined to take away my crown!" 
" And I," added Don Carlos, " I demand as a special favour, to 
die with my brother and my king, if you are so unjust as to 
deprive the Spaniards of their legitimate sovereign." 

This truly painful scene produced some impression upon him. 
But he had no design upon the lives of the princes, but merely 
mtended to hold them in bondage. It must be said, to the ho- 
nour of a majority of his courtiers, and especially of M. de Tal- 
leyrand, that they disavowed his projects against Spain. The 
Jprtter dared to tell him plainly, that he would reap nothing from 
It but loss and confusion. " You are deceived," said the ambi- 
tious Napoleon ; << my political car is started ; it must pass on ; 
woe to him who finds himself beneath its wheels !* Besides, 
gentlemen," said he, <' why have the Infants come to visit me 
at Marac f They are young men, without experience, coming 
here without passports ! Think you my policy is in accord- 
ance with the feelings of my heart 1 Oh no ! not at all ; but 
there are sometimes extraordinary cases — and this is one — 
when I must silence my private feelings,- find devote myself to 

* M. de Talleyrand was long the right arm of Nnpoleon, but Josephine 
never could exercise much influence over that minister. More than once 
did she dare reproach him for not opposing the project of a divorce. His- 
tory will long keep silence as to the secret motives which determined 
him. He was, however, one of the principal causes which successively 
led to the fall of Bonaparte. 

VOL. II.< 
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the good of my people, and the glory which must necessarily 
thence be reflected upon my crown." 

His conduct towards the royal family of Spain was far from 
meeting my approbation, and I did not conceal from him how 
much I disliked it. I did not hide from him the odiousness of 
this arbitrary act ; and hence he kept me away from all the fu- 
ture conferences. " What matters it to you, madame," said he, 
with ill-humour, " whether it be Charles IV., or Ferdinand, who 
treats with me ? I will no longer recognise the son, and unless 
he replaces the crown in his father^s hands, within a few hours, 
I shall declare myself the protector of the one against the other. 
We shall see whether the prince will dare resist me !" 

Ferdinand was advised to resign the crown, upon the con- 
dition that the royal family should return to Madrid, and the 
nation itself should, through the medium of the Cortes, or an- 
other assembly less numerous, take cognisance of the affair, 
and pronounce its decision. Napoleon did not favour such a 
project. He employed the most active means to prevent it, and 
sought my intervention. But I solemnly refused to have any- 
thing to do with this work of iniquity, and foretold to him, by 
a sort of secret inspiration, that from the moment he undertook 
to legitimate this criminal usurpation, the phantom of felicity, 
which he had thus far enjoyed, would begin to vanish. He 
paid not the least attention to my menaces. The Prince of the 
Asturias became the object of persecution. He was forced to 
submit to all the conditions which Napoleon saw fit to impose 
upon him ; especially when he became acquainted with the 
massacre of the 2d of May, in the streets of Madrid. 

Murat wrote him that the grape-shot and bayonet had cleared 
the streets of the Spanish capital, giving all the details which 
led to that fatal insurrection. The presence of the French 
troops, and the departure of the royal family, had struok all 
hearts with consternation. It was rumoured that the princes 
were treated as prisoners of state. It was known that the 
Queen of Etruria,(45) and the Infanta, Don Antonio and Don 
Francisco, were about to set out for France ; and immediately 
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numerous women assembled in the palace to prevent their de- 
parture. An aide-de-camp of Murat now appeared, who, it was 
supposed, had come to demand the Infanta. He was misused ; 
a tumult ensued, and a struggle took place between the French 
and Spaniards, in which more than a thousand men perished. 
The firing was prolonged till late in the night, notwithstanding 
the armistice, which Murat had published in" order to restore 
tranquillity. 

Never did I see the Emperor in such a rage as on perusing 
these despatches. He rushed hastily out of his cabinet, and gave 
an order that the Prince of the Asturias should, on the instant, 
send him a formal renunciation of the kingdom of Spain. 
" I must have it," said he, " in a definitive shape, and he must 
make a cession to me of all his present and future claims to the 
crown. — ^This comedy has reached its denouement^ and its end 
may be tragical if those to whom I send my orders defer their 
execution." 

The prebendary Escoiquiz(46) received an envoy from Napo- 
leon, charged to announce to the prince the intentions of his 
^ master. But his resistance was stubborn, and the message fruit- 
less. " I must," said he, "judge of it for myself." "In vain 
(reported the envoy) did I endeavour to calm him, or to make 
him listen to the voice of reason ; all I could do only served to 
sour him the more ; — he finally told me to remain in my room, 
and not let him see me unless I should be sent for." 

In the evening I learnt that my husband had seen Ferdinand, 
and had dared to say to him — "Prince, you must choose — 
death, or your renunciation of the crown." — ^But he was far 
from giving another representation of the Vincennes tragedy. 
" I only wanted to frighten him," said he to me ; " but I did 
not expect to find so much energy in him. Should he ever re- 
mount his throne, he will, I think, be capable of keeping it. 
Who knows but he may one day attempt to make me play the 
part of Francis I. at Madrid ?" — " Perhaps," said I, " you may 
not reap as many laurels as that great sovereign. Charles V. 
was the rival of the French king, instead of having his private 
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injuries to avenge. The immortal Louis XII. pardoned, in the 
most generous manner, the man who had unjustly held him in 
chains." — " Ah," replied Napoleon, " I shall not place myself 
in the power of his generosity, and, as a precaution, I shall re- 
tain him in order to keep from him the means of attempting any 
such surprise ; for I certainly admit, it would be desperate to 
punish him." 

Though the possessor of the crown of Charles IV., he was 
not of his kingdom. From all quarters, the Spaniards rushed to 
arms ; but Napoleon could not persuade himself that the Cas- 
tilians would display their ancient bravery. His advisers made 
him believe that the Spaniards were not capable of making the 
least effort in favour of their sovereign ; that the name alone of 
the great Napoleon had already vanquished them, and that the 
power of his arms would soon finish that important conquest. 
Thus did his courtiers constantly urge him forward to take rash 
and inconsiderate steps. I despised the one who first dared give 
him the perfidious advice to declare war upon Spain, and to 
despoil of his crown and heritage the only ally who was faithful 
to him. But thus do the serpents which crawl into courts, 
infect, by their impure breath, the councils into which they are 
admitted. Their tongue, like the adder's, is a poisoned arrow ; 
and the enchanting words of their flattery flow from lips steeped 
in poison. Doubtless, Napoleon cannot escape the reproaches 
of contemporaries and of posterity; but when there shall be 
liberty to draw aside the veil of imposture, France will discover 
what means her enemies employed to inspire him with this cul- 
pable undertaking. 

He could not dissemble the joy he felt at the success of this 
coup d'etat, " I have," said he, " succeeded in spite of the policy 
of the prebendary Escoiquiz. I know how to appreciate the 
love he bears his masters. He has done his duty, and shall not 
cease to be sensible of my good-will. — ^As to Talleyrand, he 
dared oppose me ; according to him, the conquest of Spain was 
high-treason. Eh hien! he must participate in it if it be such, 
and must become the overseer of the princess at Valancey.(47) 
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That's not making him act a very distinguished part in the 
play, Josephine. And now that, in spite of him, I have suc- 
ceeded in placing my brother Joseph* on the throne, you may 

* Notwithstanding all that has been said, and all that has happened, Jo- 
seph did not, in accepting the throne of Spain, consent to be simply his 
brother's lieutenant. Aranza and Offarel had the courage to start that de- 
licate question in his presence. ** Never fear, gentlemen," said he ; ** I am 
now a Spaniard ; and if my new subjects range themselves under my 
sceptre, assure them, gentlemen, that I shall reign ; and that nothing but 
their opposition will bring them decrees signed NapoleonJ^ 

This noble assurance did not a little to conciliate the great personages 
of the old court, which soon became his own. 

With such sentiments, Joseph could not live long upon a good understand- 
ing with his brother. A dispute broke out between them, and I will add 
that this dispute was one of the leading causes of Napoleon's disasters in 
Spain. Two powerful motives operated to estrange Joseph from his bro- 
ther — the honour of the Spanish throne, which he wanted to preserve intact, 
and the necessities of his finances. The troubles in Spain had reduced all 
imposts to zero, and it followed, that the new monarch found himself often 
without a sou. It was this state of things that produced the famous inter- 
view at Chammartin, where Joseph came upon him like a thunderbolt, and 
when he least expected it. " What !" said Bonaparte, " you here , brother ?'* 
seeing him at some distance ; " what motive brings you here ?" " The 
most powerful in the world," said Joseph, << want ; and to avoid being reviled 
by my new subjects. I have not a crown in my treasury." ** How ? Are 
you not the King of Spain, and are you interdicted from levying the taxes 
which are indispensable ?" <* Taxes ! Upon whom ? Where ? You have 
dried up the sources.^' "Reproaches?" "Truths! Did you not tell me, at 
Bayonne, that my collections might, at first, be difficult, and that you would 
cover the deficit 7 Have you kept that promise '/" " No, nor did I intend 
to do so. Long has the French treasury covered the expenses of this war. 
You have, people — impose taxes." ^< Taxes again ! Will a country in a 
state of insurrection pay my taxes ? Or will a country, totally ruined by 
your armies, although obedient, pay them ? I see the evil plainly. I have 
seen the victims — I have received petitions — I cannot deny the evidence.'* 
*^ Joseph, you don't properly measure circumstances. Where should I now 
have been — I, Emperor of the Frenchy and King of IlaJy — had I suffered 
myself to be fretted by the detonations of argument and abstract truths ? 
My greatness takes its birth in my skill in cutting to the quick, in contemn- 
ing the reproaches of individuals, the complaints of those who are vexed, 

8* 
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unfold to roe all your thoughts.'^ — " I am," said I, " still of an 
opinion difierent from your own. You think to make the 
people believe that your grand-chamberlain approves the violent 
means which you have made use of to catch in your snare the 
family you are dethroning, and thckt, not content with having 
served you with his counsels, he is still anxious to he useful to 
you, by giving you his chateau at Valancey, for the purpose of 
detaining your august prisoners. Be undeceived ; sensible men 
will adopt none of these notions. The snare is not surrounded 
by flowers. You will, from this day — remark it ! — count one 
more enemy — a new Richelieu j believe it. You will arm him 
against you : Talleyrand, whenever he shall will it, will be able 
to make you descend from the throne; what did I say? — to 
burl you from it ! He is the prince of politicians. He under- 
•tands the mechanism of the whole machine, and directs the 
motions of the invisible wheels. Talleyrand possesses the key 
to every cabinet in Europe ; he has the ear of every minister ; 
and this man, if so disposed, can, at his will, make you act the 
part of Alexander or of Darius.'** 

and the hatred of aH. While yet young, I inured myself to this stern in- 
diflWrence, and I thiil carry this character, hardy and profitable, to the 
tomb.^I shall die with it.'^ <* Boast as much as you please of what you 
are and what you have been ; but, for myself, I wish only to be what I 
can be without too much self-reproach ; and, since all moderation seems 
at an end, although a king of fomr maMufaeturty I shall no longer be your 
liropf rty> nor the Spaniards your serfs.'^ << I notice what you say. Jo- 
••ph* did I value my glory less — could I retrograde with honour, — but 
np I I am too ikr advanced^I will not furnish a family scene. Let's drop 
it I to«morrow I will put you in fUnds.*' The next day Joseph received 
000,000 iVanei, and returned to Burgos. Napoleon long remembered this 
leenei it affected him, and perhaps he has carried it with him to his Rock. 
* I am persuaded that Prince Talleyrand was no stranger to the many 
treaties formed at this period. He employed the most skilful means to bring 
about the hollow reeonciliation of the Emperor Alexander with Napoleon, 
with a view, while he ministered to the ambitious hopes of the latter, to 
make him afraid of the road to Russia, whither, it seemed likely, his ambi- 
tion would one day lead him. By tearing in pieces the treaty of Erfurth, 
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We left Bayonne on the 2l8t of July, and continued out 
route through Pau, Tarbes, Toulouse, Montauban, Bordeaux, 
la Vend^, and Nantes. The people thronged to meet us, 
anxious to gather around us. Alas 1 they were dazzled by the 
great deeds of their Emperor, for from suspecting, however, 
that he owed to perfidy and treason these apparent evidences of 
success. — In every city which we passed through, we had to 
endure the ennui of a public harangue. Napoleon wore an air 
of affability, and even affected popularity. He informed him- 
self respecting the misfortunes of the inhabitants, and entered 
into the smallest details connected with their just claims.* 
Here, he promised to rebuild a church ; there, he fixed upon 
a time to found a seminary ; farther on, he announced his in- 
tention to build barracks for troops. The public monuments 
seemed particularly to attract his attention. "I shall change 
the face of Europe,^' said he ; *' I mean my age shall outshine 
that of Louis XIV. When I desire it, I will send out a Vauban 
from my institutions. I know of some of Mansard's pupils 
who will perhaps surpass their master in architecture. My 
creative genius will give birth to wonders which will be com- 
pleted under my own eyes. — In short, my reign must furnish 
forth things which are surprising — things which are more ex- 
traordinary than anything yet done by the greatest men. I 
mean to efface their reputations." " Your march is so rapid," 
said I, "that Time, the destroyer of all, may possibly not allow 
you to terminate what you so complacently denominate your 
grand work." "Ah!" he replied, with a kind of confidence 
in his air, " you know, my friend, I bear upon my person a 
mysterious hieroglyphic^{AS) which will not permit me to fall 
by the strokes of treachery. I am invulnerable in war, and 

he in some sort prepared the fall of the Emperor of the French ; and it was 
easy to foresee the results of that ministerial intrigue. — Note by Josephine, 
* Whenever a demand was presented to him, he listened to it without 
showing the slightest ill humour or impatience. He would take the let • 
ter or petition, saying, " Very well, I will look to it.'* 
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my polilical career will strottih far into the future." — Sucli was 
bis mode of charming awav the ennui oflraveDing. 

He constantly took pleasure in these bright, illusive dreams. 
To contradict him was the surest means of incurring his dia- 
pleasuro. But I hy no means hesitated to spealtmymind when 
the matter in hand concerned his own glory, or the good of the 
people ; and, during our journey, we had more than one quarrel 
respecting King Charies IV., who was to reside al Compiegne 
with tho queen, the Prince of Peace, and the King and Queen 
ofEtruria. I, however, succeeded in ohlajning his pledge that 
they should be treated with royal magnificence,* "for," said I 
{by way of persuading him not to dishonour himself in the eyes 
of Europe), "the Spanish king and his family ha^e not lost 
their sacred character before the tribunal of other sovereigns ; 
and since you, yourself, form a. part of that august confedera- 
tion, you ought, ahb*ugh they are subject to you, lo treat them 
as princes in jdversity. Perhaps they will ye! be more fortu- 
nate than was Janies II, of England ; tliat monarch, notwith- 
standing all the etTorts of Louis XIV., was never able to reseat 
himself on the throne. But Ferdinand may yet reascend his 
own, and in spite of you, maintain himself there by means of his 
people's love for him. — Any further abuse of your authority may 
work such a revolution." 

This conversation had a good effect upon him, and, without 
exactly confessing that I was correct in what I said, he sent 
orders that the illustrious wayfarers should be so treated that 
they should find nothing to complain of in his proceedings. 
IIo had the art lo make them believe thai their captivity would 
soon end, and that, perhaps, the same hand which had wrested 

* The Duchess of Chevreuae was deeignated by the Emperor as dame 
d'honneuT to the Queen of Spain. She answered distmetty that she WDidd 
not go to Compiegne — that nothing should tempt her to become the jailer 
of the Bourbons. She was immediBlely disgraced, and sent off to one of 
her chateaux which had neither <Ioors nor windows. Napoleon never par- 
doned her for what he called an act of disobedience, committed upon iL 
cakalalion of the chances of the future. — Note hy Josephine. 
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from them the crown and diadem, would be generous enough 
to restore them ; bul that for the present a different course was 
useful to Europe ; — that Spain had renounced her rank as a 
European power — that a liberator was necessary to her, and 
that he was the man who was destined tp work out her regene- 
ration. 

Afler returning to the capital, he coolly calculated the con- 
sequences of this gigantic enterprise, the result of which was a 
war of extermination. He began to perceive that he had missed 
his aim, though he was not the man to confess it. His mood 
was oflen dreamy and melancholy ; nothing could divert him ; 
his anxiety betrayed itself in spite of him ; his most faithful 
courtiers dared hardly address their master ; and Duroc^ was 
more than once the object of his anger. I myself experienced 
the terrible explosions of his wrath, but told him, with my cha- 
racteristic sensibility, that he was in pain, that he was afraid to 
rely upon any one. But his severe look imposed silence upon 
me. He learned that General Dupont, who commanded a divi- 
sion in Spain, had reminded, fruitlessly, the French soldiers of 
their past victories by calling upon them to conquer or die, 
'< Seven times (said he, in his report,) did I order a charge with 
the bayonet, but to no purpose ; while the Spanish general skil- 
fully took advantage of the ground to advance his forces. At 
length, however, to save the wreck of the French battalions, 
and after taking the advice of General Marescot, I consented 
to capitulate." " A pretty delM this 1" exclaimed Napoleon, 
on reading the despatches. — ''Ah, ha ! gentlemen, you have suf- 
fered yourselves to be beaten; — very well, your liberty shall 
atone for the impossibility which you set up, of not gaining a 
victory." 

He soon ascertained that the whole of Spain had taken up* 
arms, and that the French were repulsed at all points. No- 
thing could equal the courageous resistance of the Spaniards, 
who were all united against the common enemy. They were, 

* Duroc, though he loved Napoleon, stood in great fear of him. 
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nevertheless, convinced that they ought not to expose the fate 
of their country to the chances of regular combat. Their guer- 
illas harassed the march of the French troops, and pillaged 
their convoys, but never made an attack except with superior 
numbers. And whenever fortune was unpropitious to them, 
they bore their reverses with stoical resignation. 

As each courier arrived bringing bad news, Bonaparte was 
so agitated that I became for a time really alarmed for his health. 
He would rise from his bed during the night, and walk his room 
with rapid strides ; and whenever the moonlight fell upon him, 
he might be seen beating his forehead with his hand, like a 
man plunged in the deepest despair. 'Twas in vain that I 
sought to calm him. " You told me, madame," exclaimed he 
with emphasis, " you told me it would be thus" — referring 
ironically to my confidence in the predictions of a certain wo- 
man whom all Paris were running after — "I will have her 
arrested, madame — ^I will have your Miss Normand arrested. 
I understand her prophesyings— she has filled your head with 
wild notions. — ^I beg you, madame, I conjure you, never speak 
of her again."(49) 

When the news reached him that his brother Joseph had 
been forced to leave Madrid, after the battle of Baylen, he be- 
gan to see that he made a false calculation. But his doctrine 
was never to retrace his steps, and a new levy of conscripts 
now became necessary to enable him to uphold his brother's 
rights. " My honour and my duty," (said he to the French 
senate), " require me to push forward my matters in Spain with 
the utmost activity. Indeed, the future security of my people, 
maritime peace, and the prosperity of commerce, are all equally 
implicated in these important operations." 

And yet he could not forget all the unlucky prognostics which 
signalized the origin and the progress of this unhappy enter- 
prise. At one time he thought of putting the crown of Spain 
upon his own head, and of treating the Spaniards as a con- 
quered people. — " I will," said he, " govern all those kingdoms 
with a brazen sceptre." He said, and a senatus consultum 
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placed at his disposal 80,000 men.(50) Indeed, he might boldly 
have reckoned upon twice that number, with officers obedient to 
his will. With these, it was easy for him to fill up the corps of 
the grand army, which was now arriving from all parts of Ger- 
many, and send them on through France, without giving then) 
a moment's rest. Besides, according to his system, the Leopard 
which spoiled the realms of Spain and Portugal, must be com- 
pelled to fly, terror-stricken at the sight of our legions. He 
wanted to lead their eagles to the pillars of Hercules. — " Sol- 
diers,*' said the heroic chief to his warriors, " you have effaced 
the reputation of modern armies ; but have you yet equalled 
the glory of the Romans, who, in a single campaign, triumphed 
on the Rhine and on the Euphrates, in Illyria and on the 
Tagus 1" 

With these pompous words, with these brilliant and sonorous 
phrases, did this general electrify his army; — so much so, 
indeed, that his men willingly and readily threw themselves 
headlong into the midst of the greatest danger, ready to rush 
into the storm of grapeshot, and have their clothes riddled with 
balls, in order to occupy some post of danger assigned them by 
Napoleon. 

Oh, magical influence of the love of glory ! — it is all-powerful 
over the minds of Frenchmen. No people are more sensitive 
to an affront, and none more generous after victory. The 
words Honour and Country are their talismans ; they cause 
them to work miracles. 

What must the veterans of our old victorious fields have 
suffered on seeing that our triumphs in Spain were ineffectual! — 
With such troops Napoleon might have conquered the whole 
world ; but 'twas the evil genius which now began to preside 
over his actions, that inspired him with the idea of sending 
them beyond the Pyrenees. He was, however, solicitous that 
no other war should break out, this being as much as he could 
well sustain. For this reason he hastened to terminate the 
difl[erences which existed between France and Prussia, seeking, 
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QS he was pleased to boast to his courtiers, to triumph again 
over Alexander. 

With this view he left St. Cloud with me on the 31st of 
September, 1808, and directed his journey towards Metz, where 
he arrived on the 24th. He passed through Mayence without 
stopping, and entered Erfurth on the 27th. He rode on horse- 
back constantly, in order to be in advance of the Emperor 
Alexander, who had been at Weimar since the 25th. The 
Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the Prince Primate and 
Jerome Bonaparte, repaired to Erfurth. In the midst of the most 
serious conferences, the Emperor neglected nothing in his efforts 
to dissemble' his real designs ; on the contrary, the journals of 
the day imputed to this important meeting an entirely different 
object. Festivals the most brilliant characterized it, French 
comedians, with their customary talent, played the masterpieces 
of Racine and Voltaire.(51) Decorated with the title of Em- 
press^ I received visits from sovereigns. — Everything, at this 
time, seemed to favour my husband's insatiable ambition. The 
Emperor Alexander yielding in a manner to the desire which 
Napoleon professed of concluding a peace with Europe, each 
of them addressed the following letter to the King of England 
with a view to accomplish that benevolent purpose. 

" My Brother : — ^The events of war have brought us together 
at Erfurth. Our first thought is, to yield to the wishes and 
wants of every people in Europe, and, by means of a prompt 
pacification with your majesty, to apply the most effectual 
remedy to the numberless evils which weigh heavily upon all 
nations. This, our sincere desire, we communicate to your 
majesty by this present letter. The long and bloody war which 
has torn the continent is terminated, without the power of 
renewal." 

But this vain declamation left not the least trace upon the 
minds of the British cabinet. They were unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the changes wrought in Spa1i\, and Napoleon's chief 
object at Erfurth was to ascertain, to a certainty, that the Em- 
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peror of Russia had no idea of attempting to overthrow his 
plans. 

Shortly afler this, Napoleon was apprsied that the Holy 
Father refused to number his brother Joseph in the rank of 
European sovereigns. " I know how to punish him," said he 
to me in confidence; " I shall unite a part of my church pro- 
vinces to my kingdom of Italy." 

His policy soon devised the means of calling to Paris several 
deputies, from among the inhabitants of Lombardy, to express 
to him their thanks for having united them to the grand famfly. 
But he had not entirely renounced his original design upon Spain, 
and was, on the contrary, of opinion that in case he placed him- 
self at the head of his victorious troops, he should plant his 
triumphant eagles upon the ramparts of Lisbon ; and that thus 
his monarchy would become universal. He presumed that the 
Spaniards, filled with the new ideas which prevailed in France, 
were even now on the point of raising the revolutionary stand- 
ard, and imagined . that he might with impunity proclaim equa- 
lity among the citizens, liberty to all, and the suppression of the 
burdens and of the corporations to which so many peculiar pri- 
vileges belonged. " You labour under an illusion," I told him ; 
" you do not know how to appreciate the character of the Span- 
iards ; and I am afraid you will reap no other fruit from your 
culpable enterprise than to restore to that courageous nation its 
ancient energy and its profound hatred for all foreign domina- 
tion. — ^You think, by your personal presence among them, to 
prove that these faithful allies will long preserve the admira- 
tion they at first felt for you ! — ^Alas I the time is gone by, when 
they beheld in you only the regenerator of the grand empire : 
you haVie led them into an error, and they now perceive it. A 
few months ago, they perhaps thought that you were going to 
eradicate all abuses from their government ; but you have de- 
ceived them, and their native pride has revolted at it. You will 
witness a general rising in Spain ; you will see in each citizen- 
her zealous defender ; — the love of country and of glory triumphs 
over nature herself." 

VOL. II. — 9 
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As was his wont, Napoleon cast ridicule on my sinister pre- 
dictions. " I shall, notwithstanding," said he, " leave, and take 
the conunand of that invincible army. Will you consent to ac- 
company me in this perilous journey, madame 1 Your fatigues 
will be well requited by the enthusiasm of which we shall be 
both the witnesses and the objects. I want to place Joseph 
again upon the throne of Spain ; but should it happen that he 
should again descend from it, it will then become my duty to 
mount it ; in which case, I shall cause myself to be crowned 
at Madrid." 

I confess, I did not know how to answer him, for the events 
which were then in progress, seemed to me to partake of the 
miraculous. All I could get from him was, that he should set 
out on his journey without constraining me to accompany him. 
My mind was so fktigued and worn out by the scenes which 
were constantly passing before me, that I was really in need of 
repose. The Emperor, therefore, started alone. He remained 
several weeks at Burgos, where, shortly after, the Spaniards 
were completely defeated, in the battle of Sommo-Sierra. He 
thence proceeded down the mountain slopes, and arrived at Ma- 
drid on the 2d of December. 

Everything seemed to oppose an insurmountable barrier to 
bis progress. The population of that city put itself in motion ; 
they plucked up the pavements, and threw them together in 
heaps, in order to hurl them at the assailants. The streets 
were barricaded. To the Spanish ministers, who came and 
begged him to spare the town, Napoleon returned an answer, 
that he gave them only till the next morning, at six o'clock, to 
open to him the gates of the capital, declaring, furthermore, that 
unless the inhabitants submitted to that condition, there should 
not remain one stone upon another in the city. This menace 
produced its effect, although the envoy represented that the 
people were in a state of effervescence ; so much so, that the 
magistrates found it extremely difficult to restrain the torrent of 
popular feeling. The conqueror would not, however, listen to 
any proposition, and his last words struck terror into all hearts. 
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On the 4th of December he made his solemn entry into Madrid; 
but, owing to secret advice, he thought it not safe to establish 
his head-quarters in the city, and preferred, for good reasons, to 
reside at Chammartin, the country-house of the Infantado, a 
structure justly entitled to be called a master-work of magnifi- 
cence. He thought to intimidate the Spaniards, by threatening 
to treat them as a conquered people, in case they did not repose 
confidence in him. " And, moreover," said he, " I will place 
my brother Joseph on another throne, and use all my means to 
impose silence upon the malcontents. Behold the strength 
which God has given me. I know that I have the ability to 
overcome any obstacles the rebels may attempt to interpose in 
my path." 

He had, at this time, really persuaded himself, that every road 
to fortune was open to him, and that he might, with impunity, 
undertake any enterprise. He fought battles without gaining 
an inch of ground. But 

Nihil est quod credere de se 

Non possit, ctim laudatur, dis aequa potestas. 

His army could not pass the line of the Tagus, and it was 
impossible to allow it the least repose, compelled, as it was, to 
restrain an enemy, always vanquished, but who seemed, like 
the Phoenix, to rise again from its own ashes. He used all his 
efforts to capture General Moore, but perceiving that they were 
fruitless, and that it was impossible to attain that object, he es- 
tablished his head-quarters at Valladolid, where he made a brief 
halt. 

What I had foreseen took place. I was perfectly acquainted 
with my husband's mind ; and thought, correctly, that in case 
he met with the least obstacle in prosecuting his design, he would, 
in the end, place the fate of Spain in the hands of one of the 
generals, who aflerwards subdued it. A passage in his last let- 
ter to me, intimating that I might socm expect to see him again 
at St. Cloud, confirmed me in the opinion I had formed.* 

* Josephine was at all times in the receipt of news from the army. 
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And, indeed, it was not long before he abandoned the French 
army in Spain. The two brothers no longer agreed, and a 
scandalous scene, which took place at this time, induced him to 
leave Valladolid. '< Grentlemen," said he to those who pos- 
sessed his confidence, " what matters it whether Joseph is a king 
or a general ? He cannot fulfil the duties of either of those 
stations. He is wonderfully sparing of the blood of the people 
whom I have subdued. — But, my brother, those generous people 
are no longer yours, and I am afraid you will not be so fortunate 
as was the second grandson of Louis XIV. That prince had, 
in fact, the rights of legitimacy in his favour ; but that does not 
always guaranty a triumph over the obstacles one meets. Philip 
V. showed himself a man, but you have failed to do so. Such," 
(said he in a violent rage), " such is a mild and moderate man ! 
I myself have judged that he is not capable of fulfilling the 
duties of a post of eminence, and if the civil war continues its 
ravages in that unhappy country, I shall have nothing to do but 
to send and establisli colonies there." Such were Napoleon's 
reasonings when he returned to Paris. He seemed to experience 
shame in having failed in the accomplishment of his purposes 
and his hopes. 

It was perceived that a marked change had taken place in his 
manner. He became unquiet, sombre, dreamy.(52) The 
courtiers trembled with affright.* I did not cease to bestow 
upon him my tenderest cares, and all the consolations of a 
benevolent friendship. I said to him, " Bonaparte, the rays of 

brought her by a courier sent by Bonaparte. No manner at what hour 
of the day or night, she always received the despatches from the hands 
of the courier himself, of whom she made inquiries respecting all the per- 
sons she knew. She would say some obliging things to him, and make 
him some rich present, according to the importance of the message. 

* Napoleon talked but little. When out of his own house, if he hap- 
pened to say a word or two to a person he met, it was regarded as a proof 
of particular esteem. And if he stopped and talked with any one for the 
space of two minutes, the circumstance was the theme of conversation foi 
a whole day ; so rarely did he spend his time in this manner. 
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your glory must grow pale in the eyes of those proud Castil 
ians whom you have steeped in humiliation. All France pre- 
sumed, from the lying speeches they heard, that Spain was 
nearly suhdued. You have accustomed your people to victo- 
ries, to the conquest of cities and kingdoms. To-day, if you 
undeceive them, the veil of illusion may be torn away ; it has 
then become necessary to your reputation, and in order to con- 
ceal your defeat, to resort to those mercenary authors whose 
pens, steeped in the colours of adulation, and directed by the 
hand of flattery, are of no use except to minister to the de- 
praved curiosity of credulous amateurs. Already have I caused 
the news to be circulated in the capital, that my husband was 
returning victorious from Spain. I even did violence to my 
own sense of duty in order to conceal the truth which had begun 
to appear in broad daylight. But I could not with indifTerencc 
behold the laurels which adorned your brow tarnished." 

But I made up my mind to say no more to him about 
that unlucky expedition^ My duty was not to afflict him, 
satisfied that I could not shake his resolutions. And thus I 
gave up all hope of making him share my too well-founded 
fears, being always reluctant to fatigue him with my bitter re- 
flections : — 

— — — — " Ingenium res 
AdvcrsaB nudane solent, celare secuodae.'' 

The despatches which arrived daily from Spain, announced 
to him that Joseph found it impossible to pass the limits of the 
Spanish capital. The generals themselves murmured at the 
countless disasters produced by the active resistance of the 
enemy. The whole of that kingdom presented but an im- 
mense heap of ruins. Women and children fought in the 
name of their God, for their king, and often died heroically on 
the bodies of their fathers and husbands. Even the murmurs 
of grief and the cries of pain ceased to resound upon those 
fields of carnage. — Love of country was the only principle 
which animated their souls. The proud Castilians, the noble 

9* 
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descendants ofRodrigo, sustained in air witli an inlrepid hand 
their cherished standards, whose tattered folds only served to 
attest their courage. They proudly supported themselves upon 
the numerous piles of arms, nearly half broken, which victory 
had so often placed in their power. They seemed to have re- 
covered (heir strength and their ancient character, and to cherish 
the beautiful sentiment of Corneillo; — 

" Monrir pout son payg n'est pas un triate lort : 
C'eat iimnartaliBer par one belle mort." 



CHAPTER VII. 

NAPoLEOt* was now forced to leave King Joseph's affairs, 
and attend to his own. He received secret advices that Austria 
had been concerting measures to attack and conquer him. The 
Emperor of the French had reduced her to so great a humilia- 
tion that she was ready to seizo upon the slightest pretext to 
resume her arms. She refused, officially, lo recognise his bro- 
ther Joseph as King of Spain, or consented lo do so only upon 
a condition. That power complained that she had not been 
invited to the conferences at Erfurfh — which certainly had in 
view an object different from a recognition of Joseph. She 
then protested against the destruction of the Germanic Confede- 
ration, which had been overthrown, after having been recognised 
- and solemnly preserved by the treaty of Presburg. 

My husband was careful to conceal from the French people, 
the fact that a new campaign was about to open ; on the con- 
trary, the capita! never presented greater magnificence. The 
sovereign assembled all tlic men who had been clothed with 
high dignities under the monarchy. This was, so to speak, 
their lirst appearance before arriving at place under the impe- 
rial government. The homage due to beauty was not lost sight 
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of in the midst of the f^iea of Bellona. Besides the ladies 
who were attached to my person, and who united in themselves 
the most dazzling charms, others were constantly presented to 
me, who, in all the graces of their sex, were not inferior to those 
who formed the ornament of my court. The Tuileries seemed 
like an enchanted palace.* 

Napoleon's politeness was not very studied ; but he never 
transcended the limits of decorum. During the course of his 
reign, he permitted himself some slight and transient inclina- 
tions, whereof I unwillingly obtained positive proof. 'Twas 
difficult for me to believe that another woman could possess the 
heart of which I claimed to be the sole ruler. His court, how- 
ever, although not exactly a school of morality, furnished a 
picture of that decency, those high-toned manners, and that bon 
ton which justified its comparison with that of Louis XIV. 
The rules of etiquette were observed, and those who had con- 
tributed to the great measures of my husband's government 
were made to feel, though in a delicate way, that henceforth 
there existed an immense interval between the Emperor of the 
French and General Bonaparte. When relieved from the fa- 
tigues of public display, I made ample amends to myself for 
the fatiguing restraint I was doomed to submit to during the 
public ceremonies.(53) 

At the moment when the public mind began to enjoy a de- 
gree of calm, and my husband seemed fond of repeating the 
assurance that he no longer cherished any ambitious thought, the 
great powers were becoming incensed against the man whose 

* Josephine displayed great taSte in the selection and arrangement of 
all that composed her toilette, about which she occupied herself a great 
deal. Her clothes always fitted her well. Her morning dress, always 
genteel but simple, became her much better than the more costly and bur- 
densome court dress, which, though she wore it with ease, seemed to mar 
her natural gracefulness. She herself gave all orders, as well for dresses 
and hats as for body linen. Every six months she repaired to her ward 
robe, selected out such objects as she had resolved not to wear again, 
formed them into parcels, and distributed them among her women. 
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recent conquests only tended to destroy the equilibrium estab- 
lished by treaties, and who was continually adding new pro- 
vinces to his empire. And thus, to prevent other usurpations, 
Prince Charles was appointed Generalissimo of the Austrian 
army. He began by declaring to the French general in Bava- 
ria, that he was about to move forward, and that he should treat 
as enemies all who should resist him. Napoleon received this 
despatch in the night, and at daybreak was marching forward 
at the head of his army. Waking me from my sleep, he said, 
" You have played the part of Empress long enough ; you must 
now become again the wife of a general. I leave immediately ; 
you will accompany me to Strasburg." I was not at all prepared 
for the journey ; for, only a few days before, he had refused 
to permit me to accompany him on the campaign. A most tri- 
vial circumstance had caused him to change his resolution. (54) 
At three o'clock in the morning we were travelling speedily 
on the Alsajce road. My husband scarcely gave me time to 
throw on a night-cloak, and all my women had lefl the chateau 
en deshabille, with nothing but their night caps on their heads ; 
so that, when morning came, the officers who accompanied 
us could scarcely preserve their gravity at seeing me in such a 
modest plight. Napoleon was extreme in everything, and it 
was never until the decisive moment came that he expressed 
bis final resolution. I had been so long accustomed to his sin- 
gular character, that I ceased to be astonished at the striking 
contrasts which it exhibited. Our journey was full of gayety ; 
we met sundry original characters on the way, who furnished 
us abundance of amusement.* We arrived at Strasburg. My 

* One of the finest routes in France is that leading to Strasburg. It is 
astonishing to see the agricultural wealth of the departments which are tra- 
versed by the Marne and Meuse. On leaving Meaux I did not witness a sin- 
gle deserted chimney or neglected field. The pastures are admirable. The 
enormous quantity of fat cattle furnished by the farmers in this region, 
proves the fertility of the soil, and the plenty which they enjoy. The peo- 
ple of Champagne and Lorraine are healthy, vigorous, and well clothed ; 
but tlinir beeves and cows are of a poor sort. The Lorraine horses, how- 
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husband had a secret presentiment that he should return victo- 
rious. He said to me, on leaving me, "Josephine watches 
over all that I love, and my guardian angel will never cease 

ever (to use the witty remarks of M. Cadet de Gassicourt), look as if they 
had descended from the one mentioned in the Apocalypse, on the sorry 
looking courser of Don Quixote. 

Until you reach St. Dizier, the vineyards of Champagne exhibit only 
vines of small size, all of which are cut off six inches from the ground. 
From Champagne to Strasburg the appearance of the vineyards c)ianges ; 
the vines are strong, growing up in two branches in the form of a Y, or in 
one only, and growing about two feet high. The last year^i shoot is 
tied in the shape of a curve, so that each foot of vine looks like a noose 
for catching rabbits. 

From Eparnay to Strasburg there is not a village, nor a vineyard, n<fr 
a field, that has not its crucifix, the most of which are carefully sculptured 
from stone. The owner of a house in the faubourg of Nfincy had taken 
down the image of the Virgin from over his door, and replaced it with a 
bust of Napoleon with this inscription — " To Bonaparte^ Saviour of the 
Republic.*^ — " Of the Republic !*' said he with a laugh j " that assodation 
of words seems strange to me, indeed;** — which pleased Josephine very 
much. On leaving the town, she called his attention to a very aged woman 
who was kneeling on the steps of a chapel. She appeared bathed in tears. 
On being asked what was the cause of her grief, she replied, '< My kind 
friends, my poor Joseph has been included in the conscription, and for nine 
days have I come here regularly to make my nine days' prayer {neuvaine) 
that he may draw a good lot ; and that which he has drawn bears the 
number 4. Thus I lose not only my grandson, but my prayers also. Nor 
is this all; my eldest son's daughter is about to marry one of our neigh- 
bours, named Michael ; and Michael now refuses to marry her on account 
of Joseph her brother's being in the conscription. Should my son conclude 
to procure a substitute for poor Joseph, why^ then adieu to Julie's dowry, 
for he would give her nothing; — and that dowry is to be six hundred francs 
in cash." — ^^ There are a thousand to supply their place," said the Empe- 
ror, sending her a bank note (whiqh she took for an assignat), for that 
amount ; — " I want soldiers, and for that purpose I encourage marriages." 
Josephine charged herself with furnishing the presents for the bride, and 
sent them to her from Strasburg. She also sent a present to the grand- 
father, having learnt that he had been attached to the service of Louis 
XV., a circumstance which, in itself, was sufficient to stimulate her zeal. 
— Note commumcated* 
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to utter her prayers for the safety and success of her hus- 
band." 

He knew me well, that mortal whose astonishing destiny 
had opened to him the road to the most splendid throne on 
earth. I cherished not a thought, I formed not a wish which was 
not directed to his glory. If certain political drones have dared 
accuse me of levity in my conduct,(55) let those unjust censors 
remember that it was under the mask of sincere friendship that 
I sought to overawe certain powerful personages. Had I re- 
garded them with an eye of indifference, they might have sur- 
rounded Napoleon with perils from which no human prudence 
could have rescued him. Often did I, in concert with him, 
carry on a correspondence. I flattered all parties,(56) for I 
love to do justice to all. When Napoleon supposed he had 
grounds of complaint against any of his military officers, I 
warmly pleaded their cause. To contradict or thwart him was 
to deprive myself of the means of defending the innocent and 
unfortunate. He would tell me, " It depends'only on me whether 
I will be rid of that officer. I have only to pronounce his 
doom.*' — " You are right," I would reply, ♦* you are right ; but 
such language does not become your generous and noble, na- 
ture."* "And who can oppose me in it?" was his quick reply. 
" Yourself, Napoleon. 'Twould arm against your person a 
multitude of brave men who are necessary to you. Certainly, 
a great man should fear nothing ; but he captivates all hearts 
when he pardons. The first functioa of kings and the firmest 
pillar of a throne is justice." — ^Thus did I, little by little, suc- 
ceed in influencing his mind, and persuaded him not to issue 
orders of removal from office, or of banishment. Sometimes, 
I forewarned the friends of the man who had excited his 
vengeance. I often received letters for the Emperor in which 

* The following is Josephine's portrait of Bonaparte at home : — "He 
had a fine intellect, a sensible and grateful heart, simple tastes, and the 
qualities of an amiable man ; to the sentiments of an honest man, he united 
a prodigious local memory." — Note comnuniicated. 
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the writers solicited the &vour of an audience ; and by means 
of some excuse, I saved the honour and the life oi the first digni- 
taries of the state. 

Every courier that arrived announced to me that each daj 
was marked by a combat. The princes of the Confederatioo 
served my husband with zeal ; his armies were numerous ; they 
could not but be successful. And yet I was far from being at 
ease. I was aware that the bombardment of Vienna had com- 
menced : 1800 shells were thrown into the town in less than 
four hours ; the capital its^f seemed on fire. Happily for the 
inhabitants, the Archduke Maximilian had the command of it ; 
he was touched by a sense of the calamities about to befall 
them. On learning that the French had passed the Danube, 
and fearing his iretreat might be cut ofi*, he ordered General 
Oreilly to capitulate, and evacuate the city : and soon afterwards, 
he who, in thought, was grasping every sceptre in Europe, made 
his triumphant entry into Vienna.(57) ' 

The position of my son in Italy increased my solicitude. I 
knew that he had experienced some reverses by which he had been 
forced to retrograde to the Adige ; but he soon informed me that 
he had, in his turn, been so successful as to assume the ofien- 
sive, and had gained repeated victories over the Archduke John, 
one of the generals-in-chief of the Austrian army. 

As yet peace was afar ofi*. Napoleon passed over to the 
island of In-der-Lobau''^ to reconnoitre the position of the left 
bank, and to fix upon his future field of battle. " The hour of 
glory (my husband wrote me) has again sounded for the 
brave ; on the 21st of May, 1809, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the Austrians showed themselves." The Duke of Rivoli 
defended Gkros-Aspern, the Duke of Montebello (Lannes) pro- 
tected Essling.f Prodigies were wrought on both sides ; but 

* One of the two which divide the Danabe into three channels in front 
of Ebersdorff. 

t At the battle of Essling, as all the world knows, two regiments of the 
Imperial Guard (the grenadiers and chasseurs) performed prodigies of va- 
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the French, as was usual, remained masters of the field of 
battle. The courier of the 22d brought me the news that the 
attack was recommenced with the same energy and obstinacy, 
but that the Danube had become swollen in so extraordinary a 
manner that it had broken up all the bridges communicating 
with the little island from the right bank of the river, and from 
the little island to the island of Lobau ; that the ammunition 
was nearly exhausted, and that the fire of musketry had in con- 
sequence almost ceased. The Austrians saw'this, and redoubled 
their activity. When the courier who brought me the news, 
left, death was flying through the French ranks ; many generals 
diof with arms in their hands. The Duke of Montebello had 
his thigh shot ofi*, and his life was despaired of. The loss of 
this illustrious general and companion of my husband's glory, 
cost mo tears of sincere sorrow. Lannes had never concealed 
(Vom hiro the truth ; he talked to him like a soldier, and his 
l^'anknoss was occasionally displeasing to the new sovereign. 
The Kmporor often said to me, " General Lannes is a soldier." 
«« Yes," said I, ** and, according to my opinion, he combines in 
himjielf the talents of a man of genius. The Duke of Monte- 
bello ii not an orator, but he presents an example ; and the day 
you shall lose that illustrious captain, the brightest jewel of 
your orown grows pale." Marshal Lannes(58) passed to immor- 
tttlity in the footsteps of those heroes whom the world has a 
right to surname Chevithers sanspeur et scms reproche. 

{ wau acquainted with the wife of that general, and was sin- 
cii\'ii\y attaolied to her* I partook of Ker griefs. At court she 

Ipur* TowAFila the close of th« action, at about six o'clock P. M., the 
))Mkfi of Muiitebella (Z«aMM««) came on foot to head-quarters, where these 
rfigiments were, fullowed by on« of his aides-de-camp. Observing them 
iutreiicheil in a ditrhiUndalmogt destitute of ammunition, he said to them 
with an air of Badness — " My friends, you are well off here." His aide 
projKjsed that ho bhould mount on horseback, but he declined, sayin^^ 
*' Why let it ho known that there is anybody here ? — 'tis useless." He 
returned tlie way ha <:ame, and, in ten minutes after, received the blow 
which tore him from Fiance and hiti friends. 
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was distinguished, as well by the rank she occupied, as by her 
personal qualities. The Duchess of Montebello had the double 
merit of goodness and beauty. But I was far from supposing that 
she would be able to fill the first place in France near the person 
of the woman who, in a short time, was to reign en souveraine 
over the heart of my husband. But I will not hasten the march 
of events, for fear of inverting their natural order. Besides, I 
shall but too soon have finished writing the bright pages of my 
history, and its sad moments will come soon enough — sooA 
enough — ^to be traced by my pen ! I shall not fear to say, that 
the wife of Marshal Lannes has, by her conduct towards me, 
earned the tribute of my gratitude. Till my last moment, I ishall 
be proud to couiU her in the number of my sincere friends. 

At this time, a report was circulated of the death of Generals 
Du Ronel and'Foulers. These two distinguished officers had 
been made prisoners at the battle of Essling. Napoleon was en- 
raged against M. de Chasteller, for the active part he had taken 
in stirring up the insurrection in the Tyrol. He would not recog- 
nise him as a general in the Austrian service, and, in a moment' 
of anger, had ordered him to be sent before a military commis- 
sion. But the Emperor of Germany announced to my husband, 
formally, that he would compel the French officers who had fallen 
into his hands, to undergo the same fate which the chief of the 
French army proposed to inflict upon Greneral Count Chasteller. 
Whereupon Napoleon declared that he would have the Princes 
Callovedo and Metternich, and Counts Pergen and Hardeck, 
sent to France as hostages. But he finally yielded to the pow- 
erful entreaties of others, and those illustrious personages did 
not quit the Austrian capital. Thus all his threats terminated 
ineffectually. 

I regularly received the news from him — a thing which by 
no means relieved me of a perpetual inquietude, ever fearful, as 
I was, of hearing that the only man on earth for whom I desired 
to live, had sunk beneath such accumulated efforts. The arm 
of treason is, indeed, but the arm of an obscure and guilty man, 
possessing the talent of attacking in the dark, rather than or 
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^riBBning Hi opes daj. Bkt an^ a bbk bd^ be fimad, 
ikt Empecor oHgfbt fiiU bj kb itEQkeit(5*) But I laoBt bdliefe 
that deatiBj, wbiefc l»eps cmwyr watek ofcr the fvtnDes of 
moctals had, n ita WKdoai, AJeiuaiwI thai he AatM jH 
aatooiih the wwU with dbe anat ipinnniblp of aH hii Tkbnes. 
That great actioa waa lo anke him SotgtL hia 



asiaea, aad to figaah an nrraiirr fiv tainshiBig hb aune with 
an act of perpaij. In ffdaiag dbe battle of Wagiam,(60) the 
ambrticwa Napoleon ooaU p e icj e iie ao limda to his fiitnie power. 
He was enabled to prescribe to Aostda every condition which 
it pfeagyd him to impose upon her. An afliance with the angost 
dao^hter of the CaeKus did not ^^pear to him ratposwble ; and 
henoe, in order to attain that end, he nsed aQ his means to render 
the condoaion of peace difficult. He aisninpd to be, and be- 
came, its aopieme arbiter. The Emperor of Genmui j waa not 
able to propoae a single article — it was N^mleon alone who 
dictated ererj one of them. 

Thus dad he pr o niae himaelf to conaolidate his great edifice. 
He thought it neoeaaarj to let political erenU proceed — and 
still, lor a time, his compaaa reoeired a r^it dbtection. 

Bonaparte readily granted an arraistioe to the Emperor Fran- 
cis, though he often thicalened Id take away his 8oeptre,as wdl 
as those of all the princes of hia home. But my hnaband had 
fi>mied altU bolder dea^|Da» and, to insnre their execution, he 
purposed to>indndetheaainthe nBU'J*ar y condilin nBof thepeace 
he was about to grant tothehoaaeof Anatria. 

He, howerer, occopied himself in otfeitnming the Ibrtifica- 
fioos of Vienna. Aooordii^ to his ideas, a capital which con- 
tains a large popolatioB, nerer ought to think of defending itselfl 
He chose for his residence the chateau of SciKsnbronn.(61) 
Here he was able to appreciate the happy qualities of the 
Princess Maria LomUa^ one of the nieces of Marie Antoi- 
nette^ the wile of Louis XYL She was not, at the time, able to 
follow her family^ who had just left Vienna, in great baste, in 
order to sare themselres from the dominion of the conqueror. 
The princtis preferred tbe residence of Scbcenbrunn to all the 
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other delightful palaces of the emperor, her father. Indeed, a 
serious indisposition prevented her from leaving her apartment. 
What must have been the feelings of the archduchess on see- 
ing the Emperor of the French come to sit, as it were, on the 
throne of her ancestors 1 What must have been her surprise on 
seeing the man who had, so recently, twice threatened to wrest 
from her parents their diadem, who had so lately carried fire 
and sword through her country, and who now, perhaps, medi- 
tated possessing himself of her person ! But no I to her eyes, 
Bonaparte seemed only an extraordinary man. On seeing him, 
she augured that she should be able to obtain from him a pro- 
mise of safety to her family ; but she did not think it her duty 
to descend to humiliating supplications. She told him, with a 
noble air, that she was fulfilling the wishes of her father in re- 
ceiving him at Schcenbrunn, and in the most distinguished man- 
ner. It appeared that the conqueror was quite sensible of these 
marks of consideration, lavished upon him by the archduchess. 
" She has done well" (he wrote to me), " thus to conduct her- 
self towards me ; — with me, one gains everything who possesses 
the skill to appreciate me." 

Alas ! the unfortunate princess did this with no other inten- 
tion than to render my husband less unjust ; perchance, even 
she feared the influence of a victorious sovereign. Napoleon, 
however, conducted himself like a true Scipio ; and the daugh- 
ter of the Csesars had occasion only to applaud herself for the 
generous hospitality she extended to him. 

It is not difficult for me to understand the noble moderation 
which he exhibited on that occasion. Bonaparte, better per- 
haps than any other man, knew how to respect female virtue. 
It produced upon him such an impression, that I have oflen seen 
him carefully measure his words, and adroitly dissemble his 
thoughts and his character, while in the presence of a mother, 
or of a young lady, whose heart, as he used to say, " had the 
virginal tint." On such occasions, that strange man could con- 
trol his passions, and overawe those most perverse men who 
continually surrounded him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Wkew Napoieofi bad planted his ea^es opoa the lampaitsof 
Vieima^* the conqueror no longer thoo^ anything impossible 
lor him. All the kings and other princes who had been stead- 
iast in their friendship for him, acquired new accessions of terri- 
tory* He wrote to the Senate as follows : — 

♦*The Illyrian' provinces will reach beyond Venice, the finon- 
tier of my grand empire. A neighboar to the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, I shall be enabled to control the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, the Adriatic and the Levant. I will protect the 

* At the famous battle of Wagram, the Archdake Charles weakened 
hit centre, in order to strengthen his wings. His object was to keep the 
French ottt of Tienna. During this time there was an extraordinary fer- 
ment in the capital, and the situation of the strangers who remained there 
became perilous. The Austrian right wing far outflanked our left, and the 
cannonade, slowly approaching Vienna, induced the citizens, who were pro- 
hibited from mounting the ramparts, to believe that the French were beaten. 
The report was spread that all Frenchmen within the city would be put to 
the sword ; but there is no ftroof of such a threat having been made ; and, 
however that may be, Napoleon ordered the Duke of Rivoli, afterwards 
Prince of Essling, who had been wounded two days before, and who was 
borne about, sometimes on a litter, and sometimes in his carriage, to ad- 
vance with a reserve of 40,000 men , composed, in part, of the Toung 
Guard and the Horse-Guard, and 100 pieces of artillery. The Austrian 
left and centre were soon broken, and the roar of the artillery died away in 
the distance. With it sank the hopes of the agitators in Vienna, and the 
Frenchmen resident there were delivered from their threats and insults. 

The next morning, Bonaparte said to one of his best generals, embracing 
him, and making him a marshal of the empire — " 'Tis to you, and the ar- 
tillery of my guard which you commanded, that I am chiefly indebted for 
this day's sticcnss." Then, turning to General Lauriston, he added : "Let 
mc know the names of the brave men who have distinguished themselves 
sn this great battle." " 'Tis impossible to name each one to your majesty," 
answered the general ; " all have alike done their duty." 
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Porte, provided the Porte shall avoid the mischievous influence 
of England ; but I know how to punish it, if it sufler itself to 
be governed by cunning and perfidious advisers. By adding to 
my titles that of Mediator, I furnished to the Swiss nation a new 
proof of my esteem, and, in so doing, I have put an end to the 
inquietude which had prevailed in the midst of that faithful and 
generous nation. 

" Holland, situated between England and France, is generally 
crushed between those two great powers ; and still, Holland is 
the very home of my commercial marine. Some changes will 
become indispensable. The security of my frontiers, and the 
interest, rightly understood, of the two countries, imperiously 
demand them. 

*^ My jealousy is not excited by the fact that my ally, the 
Emperor of Russia, has embosomed in his vast estates Finland, 
Maldavia and Wallachia. 

'^ When I shall again show myself beyond the Pyrenees, the 
aflrighted Leopard will seek the ocean to escape defeat, dis- 
grace, or death. The triumph of my arms will be the triumph 
of a genius from heaven over one from hell^ of peace over war, 
of tranquillity over discord. My friendship and my protection 
will, I trust, restore prosperity and happiness to the people of 
Spain." 

Thus did he finnly believe that he directed the winds of For- 
tune, and regulated the fate of empires. — Behold, how the 
greater part of mankind sufier themselves to be blinded or daz- 
zled by a few rays of prosperity ; they slumber in the bosom of 
a happiness which is illusory ; and their waking almost always 
destroys the delicious dreams which have lulled them. 

Napoleon carefully concealed from me his newly-formed in* 
tentions with respect to the estates of the church. He practised 
a stratagem towards the Holy Father, under the pretext of ob- 
taining his permission to march his army through his provinces. 
From Vienna he wrote to the pope, assuring him of his friend- 
ship and good will. Scarcely had he received the letter of 
Pius VII., granting his request, and assuring him protection for 

10* 
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his anny, when the French made themsdies mas- 
ters of the Roman Campagna. Thej fixed their head-qoaiters 
in the suburbs of the city of the Scipios, and measured with 
tranquil eye the eadent of the ancient Forum, where they formed 
a camp of observation. 

It' was thought thai the spiritual sovereign would see his 
interest in joining in the oflensive league against the English. 
** The successor of St. Peter," said Napoleon \o some of his 
confidential friends, ^has no other means of presenring his 
tiara." But he soon received the answer of the august head of 
the church. — '*It is not my duty," said he, "to undertake a 
war against any nation. My ministry is a ministry of peace. 
In the ports of my dominions all civilized people must find 
safety, the means of subsistence, and perpetual protection." 
Napoleon might have expected just such an answer ; indeed, 
he would have been greatly embarrassed had the pope adopted 
his projects. He wanted to be absolute master of all the tempo- 
ralities of the church. " I am," said he, " the heir of Pepin, 
and, like him, I send you a decree passed in my imperial camp 
at Vienna, whence I direct you to take possession of the do- 
mains granted to the sovereign pontifl^ through the munificence 
of the father of Charlemagne ; — to declare Rome an imperial 
and free city. And I grant, by way of compensation, and of 
my own free will, to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, in order merely 
4o sustain his spiritual dignity, 2,000,000 in rents, which shall 
be his yearly allowance." 

" I am fully aware. Monsieur le general M***," said Napo- 
leon, in a secret note to the governor of Rome, '< I am fully 
aware that I am entering into an open war with the whole Sa- 
cred College. You have already informed me that a bull of ex- 
communication may be hurled against me, my aiders and abettors. 
You, sir, are of the number ; but don't play the part of the cour- 
tiers of Gregory V,* As it respects me, I shall never be so sub- 

* Bope Gcegory V., at a grand council held at Rome, excommunicated 
Robert, the 36th king pf France, as well as the bishops who had coMpaelled 
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missive a son as Robert the Pious ; — God save me from resem- 
bling that saintly king ; — that will not settle our affairs. And, 
after all, you are one of the persons most interested in them." 
A few days after, he wrote to Berthier, to whom he had given 
the title of Prince of Wagram, that he was " not easily fright- 
ened." " The celestial thunders," said he, " will occasion 
fewer ravages in France, it seems to me, than the thunders ter- 
restrial. 'Tis not for me to tremble before the first of priests : 
let him fear to provoke me ; — for in that case I may take a fatal 
resolution. Who knows but I might imitate Henry VIII. ? Like 
him, I feel that I have strength and courage enough to cause my- 
self to be declared the protector of a new church ; and, in regard 
to the Romish clergy, God knows what might be the result."* 
Thus spoke he to one whom he honoured with his particular 

him to espouse Bertka, his cousin german, sister of Raoul the lazy, King 
of Burgundy, one of whose children he had held at the baptismal font. 
He enjoined it upon Robert to quit the wife whom he loved, and to consent 
to see his marriage dissolved, without making the least opposition to it — 
threatening that, in case he did not separate from her immediately, his 
kingdom should be placed under an interdict. The king, refusing to sub- 
mit to a decree which seemed to him contrary to the interests of the state, 
witnessed an immediate cessation of divine service. The sacrament was 
no longer allowed to the living, nor burial to the dead. The people, over- 
whelmed by this terrible blow, humbly submitted to the pope's orders. 
All the king's domestics abandoned him except two or three, who care- 
fully passed through the fire whatever the King touched, in order to purify 
it, throwing to the dogs whatever was left at his meals, as nobody dared 
eat the meats be had touched. 'Twas these rigours, and not (as Mezeray 
says) bis wife giving birth to a monster with neck and feet like a gosling 
(which certain miracle-mongers pretended was the fact), which finally 
constrained the king to separate from her. Nothing could conciliate the 
pope's favour ; the unhappy Bertha was leg&lly divorced, without, how- 
ever, giving up her title of queen. 

♦ And yet Napoleon was very sensitive in respect to the bull fulminated 
against him by Pope Pius Yll. In vain did he attempt to dissemble ; and 
it is equally true that he showed his contempt of it on numerous occa- 
sions. << 'Tis a small matter," said he to Josephine, " for AH Bonapart6 
(alluding to the name he bore in Egypt) to be driven from the church. 
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friendship. But the secret order was already giren to seize 
the Holy Father at his capital, and hold him as a prisoner of 
war. 

The cardinals who were the most faithful to Chiaramonti 
were carried off* from him, and others summoned hy the French 
government to watch orier his person ; his friends were again 
thrown into prison, and the famous dungeon of Vincennes re- 
ceived many of them. As the only favour to himself, Pius VII. 

But the descendants of the Leaguers of the 16th century might be able to 
circumvent the understandings of the Frenchmen of the 19th century ; and, 
without being as credulous as their predecessors, the latter are not less 
superstitious. I will punish with circumspection, ^md not with severity, 
the partisans of the holy see. I hate the propagators of new doctrines. 
They seem to me ever disposed to disturb the tranquillity of the states 
which are so unfortunate as to contain them.'' 

In obedience to Napoleon's orders, the strictest search was made in all 
the departments for the pope's bull of ezcommnnication. It is inconceiv- 
able what a number of persons were arrested in consequence of this mea- 
sure. Every copy of the bull that chanced to be found, was torn in pieces 
the moment it was seixed. Napoleon affected a kind of indifference, al- 
though he was not without his secret apprehensions. 

<< You are accursed of God," said Josephine to him, laughing ; << but I 
continue to pray for yon; — you know that when at Milan, I almost 
wrought miracles." (Her presence in the cathedral of that city did, in fact, 
restore to the Catholic worship all its pomp, and to the clergy all their 
dignity).(a) Napoleon shook his head, as if he had no confidence in what 
she hinted at. *^ But," said she, ^' beware how you persecute the religion 
of your fathers. I admit that your power is immense ; and who can tell 
but that, like the Russian autocrat, you may become the visible head of a 
universal church ? Listen to me ; respect the ancient usages ; honour God 
among your people, if you wish your people to honour you. Protect his 
vicegerent upon earth, if you are anxious to conciliate all parties. Furnish 
no weapon against yourself, if you want to aid Frenchmen, and make them 
your friends." Thus did that admirable and truly religious woman seek, 
by adroit means, and without wounding his pride, to bring him back to 
noble and sublime sentiments. But she did not always succeed. 

(a) Madame Bonaparte presented to that metropolis costly vases and other orna- 
ments of great magnificence. 
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asked to be permitted to watch over his flock. He was denied 
every means of conversing with the persons who were devoted 
to him. His household troops were disbanded. The Vatican 
was besieged. ^ An entrance was made at midnight over the 
palace walls ; the windows escaladed ; orders were given to rush 
into the last asylum of the sovereign, unless he should hasten 
to dress himself in his pontifical robes, and surrender himself 
into the hands of his persecutors.'''' Carriages had been pre*- 
pared beforehand, into one of which the venerable old man was 
placed, and locked up with the utmost care. From Rome the 
carriage was draw rapidly forward by post horses, without any 
respect for the great age of the Holy Father, so that the journey 
became infinitely unpleasant and fatiguing to him. During the 
whole of the route, the fact was carefully concealed that the 
Holy Father was a martyr to state policy, for fear of arousing 
the people, who would have viewed with profound indignation 
this most outrageous violation of every law, human and divine. 
The head of the church was kept as a prisoner at Savona, 
from which place, by one of those caprices which were so 
common to Napoleon, he ordered him to be conducted to Fon- 
taineblau. During part of this campaign, I was sometimes at 
Mayence, and sometimes at the waters of Plombieres.(62) I 
enjoyed the pleasure of having at my side my beloved daughter, 
and my niece de Beauharnais.f The latter had espoused the 

• Several persons who were present at the carrying off of the pope 
have assured me that they were forcibly impressed by the gentleness, the 
angelic resignation and the profound self-denial of the Holy Father .-^Like 
Jesus Christ, he said to his cohorts, '< My kingdom is not of this world. 
Do with me as seemeth you good.'' Many of the French officers shed 
tears, but did not execute their orders the less strictly. — Note by Jose 
phine, 

t She was the daughter of Senator Beauharnais, the ambassador from 
Spain. He emigrated during the Revolution, and the viscount his brother 
found means to save a part of his property. He himself possessed but a 
moderate fortune, while his elder brother enjoyed an annual income from 
rents of 40,000 pounds. But Madame Renaudin, Josephine's aunt, gave 
her, on her marriage, 150,000 pounds ; and besides this, made her costly 
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hereditary Prioce of Baden. But the lovely Stephanie was not 
happy in the match, and the two cousins recounted to each 
other their grie&, in the most touching manner. I endeavoured 
to tranquillize them hoth, and to persuade them that the hand of 
destiny was preparing for them more pleasing scenes in the 
bright future. Our conversations upon this subject were fre- 
quently renewed, when, one evening, feeling somewhat indis- 
posed, I opened the windows of my chamber in order to enjoy 
the cool fresh air. I confess that my imagination, like that of 
most women, is sometimes romantic — afiected by a mere 
nothing, sporting with a mere nothing. But that fresh evening 
breeze seemed to me the very image of the peaceful and happy 
scenes of human life : the sweet scent of orange trees on a 
neighbouring terrace reminded me of the incense of courts, the 
perfumed language of flatterers, and carried me back again in 
thought to those past painful recollections which I fondly en- 
deavoured for the moment to banish from my mind. The rays 
of the moon began to enter my apartment, producing moving 
shadows. While absorbed .in a sort of revery, a sudden start 
made me sensible that two beings, very dear to me, were 
watching beside me. They were Hortense and Stephanie, in 
whom my unusual manner created some alarm. On seeing 
those loved objects, I pressed each of them to my heart. Sad, 
sad victims of ambition ! said I ; happier would you have been, 
perhaps, had your days been spent in peaceful obscurity ! 

The raising of these dear children was n^ work, and my 
deceived maternal love long depicted their Ibture lot in the 
most glowing colours. But at length the scales fell from my 
eyes ; my heart became disenchanted, and I saw, alas ! the evil 
I had done in endeavouring to do good. Although bitterly re- 
proaching myself, I had not even the glory of remaining stead- 

)>resQnts every year. The consequence was that the family was in very 
easy circumstances. M. de Beauharnais owned land near Orleans, which 
Prince Eugene gave up to the use of his uncle during the whole of his 
exile. Madame Bonaparte took the greatest care of Stephanie, and brought 
her up with her cousin Hortense. 
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fast in the resolution I had taken. Afler contributing to the 
unhappiness of my daughter, my firmness again forsook me 
in regard to my beloved niece ; and nothing remained to me 
but deep regret for having yielded too easily to the recom- 
mendations of my husband. Alas I everythuig conspired to fill 
my mind with apprehensions, the more cruel because I could 
see no possibility of preventing the dreadful denouement which 
awaited us all. 

Meanwhile, peace was concluded between France and Austria. 
The treaty was advantageous to Germany.* Napoleon, leaving 
Schcenbrunn, repaired to Munich, where I rejoined him.f Ho 
remained but a few days in Munich : but proceeded on, paying 
a visit, in passing, to the King of Wurtemberg, his faithful ally. 
On the 29th of October, 1609, ^e arrived at Fontainebleau, and 
remained there until the 14th of November. 

I had been, for a considerable time, separated from the Em- 
peror : but Hope had dried up my tears, and his angelic look 
reassured me, when I came to talk with him in confidence. I 
had great reason to accuse him of indifference, and said to him : 
^^ Bonaparte, Ibrtune is waiting to make you pay dearly 

* Negotiations were opened at Scho&nbrunn. The result was, that the 
Emperor Napoleon, in order to leave an heir to his crown, was to divorce 
the Empress Josephine, and espouse Maria-Louisa of Austria, the daugh- 
ter of the emi>eror with whom he concluded the treaty of peace. The 
fatal news circulated through the army ; every face was covered with 
gloom ; every one knew what he was to lose, but not what he was to gain, 
by this step. At the end of three months, Napoleon returned to Paris, 
without visiting Holland, as he had promised to do, in order to give direc- 
tions for the rebuilding of the walls which had been destroyed by the 
English, during the war which the French had been waging in Germany. 

f The best proof of Josephine's goodness of heart is found in her jour- 
neys, towards those who composed her suite. And it must be recollected, 
that these journeys were never known more than twenty-four hours be- 
fore the time of departure, which seldom gave the quarter-masters time 
to preipwe lodgings. These were always fixed upon by Napoleon, who 
took Uttte pains to inform himself about such localities. Whether agreea 
bleor iepty it ivas necessary to reside according to the order. 
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for the fetff moments of happiness you have enjoyed* .... 
Cruel friend ! cruel man !" I often said to him, " such forgetful- 
ness, such injustice, is incredible If Hear me: — When the 
heart is dead to every illusion — when it ceases to hope, what 
remains to it ? What feeling can I express ? * Is not my fate 
fixed?' Oh! yes; for Josephine all will, perhaps, soon be 
over !" 

It was at Fontainebleau that I, for the first time, suspected 
my husband capable of breaking his most sacred vow4 At 
this epoch, he had wounded, and even outraged my feelings ; 
and yet he remained, in appearance, utterly impassible. Had I 
been even in the convulsions of despair, a single look of kind- 
ness from him would have calmed and restored me. Far from 
seeming to feel, he reimained unmoved, and affected to smile at 
me with pity. " Bonaparte," said I, in the bitterness of my 
heart, " 'tis thus, then, that you have driven me to weep over 
my lot, and over yours, and to devour my own tears. But you 
have so distressed my heart, and uprooted my last hope, that I 
can now do nothing but pity you, and sigh over your future. 
My own future lot would trouble me but little, were I not tied to 
it by a duty which rivets my fetters . . , ." 

The assemblage of nearly all the kings of Europe now cast 
a lustre upon the French court. The f 6tes held in honour of the 

* This passage ought to have been retouched by the Empress. It would 
seem, that in April, 1814, she re-read the whole of her manuscript, and 
made erasures and changes in numerous places. 

f For some time, Josephine had observed that his private correspon- 
dence had ceased (at least since the battle of Wagram). They had been 
in the habit of corresponding by means of certam hieroglyphics. Seve- 
ral couriers had succeeded each other, bringing her official despatches ; but 
no billet in the handwriting of the Emperor was found inside the packet. 
Such was her mortification at this, that, for some days, her health, which 
was usually so good, became visibly affected. 

X It was on Sunday, on returning from mass, that Fouch^, the minister 
of police, leading Josephine to the embrasure of a window in the chateau 
at Fontainebleau, gave her the first shock on the subject of the divorce, 
which did not take place till two years after. 
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peace were brilliant, indeed, though the majority of the French 
people believed it would not be durable. Everybody under- 
stood the turbulent spirit of the Emperor. Wise men, who 
were skilled in reading the book of Destiny, only asked for a 
prolongation of peaceful days ; but, as most of his generals 
had grown rich by the spoils of nations, those ambitious men 
persuaded their master, under vain pretexts, to break through 
the solemn treaties which had been entered into. They forgot 
that treaties are to be regarded as a dyke, whose office is, at all 
times, to oppose, successfully, the destroying torrent of war, 
which seeks to overwhelm all. 

Since the 30th of June, 1808, the day on which the respect* 
able and esteemed Belloi, Archbishop of Paris, paid the debt 
of nature, Napoleon had appointed Caranal Fesch, his uncle, 
to discharge the duties of the deceased prelate. But the bro- 
ther of Madame Letitia did not accept the appointment. His 
nephew testified much surprise at the refusal ; but the cardinal, 
feeling it to be his duty to persist in it, told him plainly, that 
he would rather be Archbishop of Lyons, installed by the pope, 
than Archbishop of Paris without the bulls. My husband, 
forced to yield, said no more about it ; and, to the astonishment 
of all parties, the famous Cardinal Maury was called to the 
metropolitan see of the empire.* The affairs of the church 

* All Earope has resounded with the name of the celebrated sleeping 
abb^, lord paramount of eight hundred manors. Elected a deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly, he ably sustained the honour of the body he repre- 
sented, at the tribune. He was opposed to the popular opinions of the 
famous Mirabeau, and contended with that great commoner in taste, 
knowledge, and eloquence. Forced, by imperative circumstances, to quit 
France, where his life was* threatened, he retired to Rome, where Mes- 
dames the aunts of Louis XVI. received him with marks of kindness and 
distinction. He became a member of the Sftcred College, and Archbishop 
of Monte-Fiascona. But the French invasion of the Roman states com- 
pelled him to choose another country for his residence, and Cardinal 
Maury was, for a time, the victim of the i>ersecutions aimed at the head 
of the church. Having, through the protection afforded him by Jerome 
Bonaparte, who appointed him his almoner, become more at ease, he 
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CHAPTER IX . 

The dangers and fatigues of war did not divert Napoleon 
from his purpose of renouncing me. Calmly did he permit the 
hours and the days to flow on, which he passed in my society. 
But now the happy Emperor must needs see whether he was 
always to be the same Bonaparte for wlipna Fortune had wrought 
so many wonders. He thoughf'himself jjtthe apex of his glory ; 
he could defy the universe 

It was six o'clock in the morning; the moon was directing 
her quiet and silent course towards the western horizon ; the 
dawn of day had just begun to whiten the tops of the houses ; 
the lamps suspended in the court of the Carrousel cast a pale 
and languid ray. The Emperor had retired into his cabinet 
with T*** and M***, when his attention was arrested by a 
slight noise in a room that led to my apartment. He endeavoured 
to discover what it was, but saw nothing ; but a moment after- 
wards I presented myself before him. " Pardon me," said I, 
" Bonaparte ; but think what a terrible blow is this to a heart 
as sensitive as mine ! I am afraid to offend your delicacy, but 
my anxiety overcomes me. — Believe me, I am devoted to you 
for ever ; believe me, I would pour out my blood to see you 
permanently happy. But, alas ! a sad presentiment teaches me 
that happiness is no longer ours. — ^Deign, at least, to remember 
that there is still a woman in this world who lives only for you 
— who adores you with her whole heart, all unjuat as you are 
to her; — a woman who will be ever ready to perform your 
slightest wish, and who would willingly prove her attachment 
to you at the expense of her life !" . . . I prepared to 
leave him, but my husband, left to his own reflections, mani- 
fested a simulated sorrow. AVbat struggles took place within 
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him! — "Woe to thee, unfortunate man!" I exclaimed, over- 
whelmed with anguish. " Woe to thee ! — ^Thou rushest to thy 
ruin. Yes, I shall see thee again — I shall yet hehold thee, 
ungrateful man ! object too dear to my heart. — ^Yes, in spite of 
the cruel future which thou art preparing for Josephine, I shall 
at some future day be able to support and succour thee, by my 
well-weighed counsels." " Stop, Josephine," said he, " and pity 
me. I regret to imitate on this occasion the conqueror of the 
League ; bpt I owe all that I am to my people ; I belong wholly 
to glory ; I confess it costs me many a pang to separate from 
you ; but so colossal has become my power, that I must rest 
it upon foundations «hpse solidity shall be in harmony with 
tbe weight they hMf to sustain. The Emperor Napoleon 
needs ati heir, and the blood of kings must be proud to mingle 
with my own." 

. Such was the language employed by the Emperor on the 
evening of the day that he signified to me, for the last time, that 
he had determined to sunder for ever the ties which bound him 
to me.* 

" You wish, then, still to add to your glory by means of an 
august alliance with a great monarch. 'Tis then that you will 
behold jealousy, envy, and hatred arming themselves against 
you. You will daily exalt yourself in the hope that you are 
sheltered from all danger, when suddenly a new bolt, as yet 
hidden in the depths of the clouds of heaven, will leap forth and 
prostrate you in the dust." 

I then revealed to him what had been told me relative to his 
design.(63) He paid the greatest attention to what I said, and 
when I had done, he walked to and fro for some moments, in 
silence ; then, a violent agitation was depicted upon his coun- 

* The Emperor always dined tSte-d-tite with Josephine. On the same 
day, after taking his coffee, he announced to her her divorce. She fainted, 
and remained so for three hours. Napoleon sent for M'lle d'Alberg, who 
afterwards became dame of honour to Maria Louisa, and committed her to 
her care ; sent for Corvisart, and retired to his own room in a condition 
difficult to be described. 
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tenance, and finally he stopped short, and asked me particularly 
who the person was that had discovered his secret? 

" Bonaparte,"* said I, " you will yet learn how to appreciate 
men more correctly ; you will yet know the danger of asking 
advice of any but wise and upright persons, who govern their 
counsels by existing circumstances, and enable you to weigh 
them in a just balance." 

He replied, with a grave and serious air — " All the powers of 
Europe will soon cringe under my dominion ; — I repeat it, I want 
children to sustain it. Nature does not permit you to fulfil this, 
my most cherished wish. You are wrong, madame, and your 
cause is lost." 

Pierced to the heart by this black ingratitude, I was con- 
strained to appeal to the future. " My friend," said I, " when 
men refuse to follow the counsels of friendship, it proves that 
they are unworthy of them ; henceforth you will come to misfor- 
tune, the wisdom of experience." 

Our conversation was about to close, when he pretended to 
convince me of my error, and vowed that no other woman 
should ever become his companion, and that he was only try- 
ing me. i 

" No, no," said I, with emphasis, " dissimulation is now use- 
less ; my anguish will cease only with my life ; the project is 
seriously entertained, and circumstances teach me that you have 
long been struggling against the desire to communicate it to 
me." He remained thoughtful ; his countenance was clouded 
over with the deepest sadness ; and, with a bitter sigh, I then 
added : " You propose to enter the august family of one of the 

* When Josephine spoke of her husband, she always said — ^< The Em- 
peror says — the Emperor wishes — the Emperor orders," &c. Very rarely 
she called him by name in public, and in private it was always Bona- 
parte, Ordinarily, when speaking of her, he would say — ** Where is the 
Empress ?" or, " I am going to see my wife ;" but in speaking to her, he 
most commonly called her ^'Josephine," On serious occasions, he called 
her " Madame,'* without adding either title or name. 

11* 
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greatest mooarchs in Eairope. CdDqueror, ally, or the terror 
of the other powers, you will theo, more than ever, he persuaded 
that you can undertake everjrthing with impunity. Seduced 
hy appearances, carried away hy unlimited desires. Napoleon 
wishes to separate from Josephine. Alas, the unwise will see, 
but see too late, that he sleeps upon the hrink of a volcano ; — 
his errors will one day produce a terrible eruption. Tis true, 
the blood of kings circulates in the veins of your future com- 
panion ; you will believe yourself a demi-god, proud mortal 1 
You aim, seconded by your countless legions, so often invin- 
cible, to overrun all the countries in the world ; hut the north 
wind will blow upon you, and, like an atom, you will disappear 
from the face of the earth. You wish to enslave nations and 
sovereigns ; alas, beware they do not arouse from their slum- 
bers ! They will unite to combat you, and, though unoonquered, 
you will be pursued to the very walls of your capital. There, 
a desire for the peace of Europe, and a sense of their own 
power, will dictate a treaty which, while it precipitates this 
Colossus from a throne which he fondly imagined to be unas« 
sailable, will banish him beyond the seas, and proscribe even his 
name: — this, this is the arrow which most keenly pierces my 
afflicted heart I This is the deep wound which will give me 
unceasing agony !*' 

I was in despair. Bonaparte, becoming at length touched 
by what I said, repeated his vow that no human power should 
ever sunder a band which was so sacred ; — that he had swoni 
it before God and man. " Ah !" said I, on leaving him, << fear 
to perjure yourself, and remember that Josephine, at all times 
and in all places, shall be your truest friend."(64) 

I passed some days in sorrowful apprehension. I observed 
that he seemed to take particular pains to avoid me, fearing, as 
he told Fouche and other confidential friends, another tragical 
scene. " I tried," said he, " to trace out for myself a line of 
conduct from which I was not to deviate, and to maintain my 
resolution ; but the moment 1 was with Josephine, I became 
tho froblost of men. I forgot my purpose, and thought only of 
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the heroic attachment which that woman had evinced for me 
ever since we were united." 

Returned from Fontainebleau, my husband could no longer 
dissemble his real position. I loved him too sincerely not to 
shudder at the idea of an eternal separation. I saw it approach- 
ing, and painfully calculated the consequences. The thought 
of the culpable indifierence of that man for*whom I had done 
everything, could not fail to afflict, deeply, a heart as tender as 
my own. A stranger to court intrigues, I knew nothing of 
that mental torment, that unquiet activity, which leads those 
who lust after dignities to attempt any enterprise, however 
perilous. Alas ! tears of sorrow, and not of repentance alone, 
moistened my eyelids. Let me, if I must, be miserable ; but I 
shall Tor ever remain united in thought to the fortunes of my 
husband. 'Tis true, the too great elevation to which his pride 
hath raised us, and which it was certainly difficult to maintain, 
testifies in favour of the maxim, \Hhat Ambition must ever ad- 
vance with the same ardour J*^ Btit, alas, filled with deep humi- 
lity, I sometimes pray the Eternal to cast upon Napoleon a 
look of mercy ! 



CHAPTER X. 

What tumultuous dreams, chasing each other like boisterous 
waves, have dashed against my senses during my sleep ! How 
did I wander from woe to woe ! The horrors of despair filled 
me with imaginary misfortunes. And what gained I by waking 
from that trance of sorrow, and recovering my reason ? Alas ! 
I only exchanged ills for ills, and found the reality still more 
terrible than the fiction. The days were too short for the utter- 
ance of my griefs ; the night, yes, the darkest night, even when 
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enveloped by its profoundest shadows, was less sad than my 
fate — less gloomy than my soul ! 

Such were the reflections which besieged my mind on'^it- 
nessing, each morning, the renewal of my accustomed torments. 

On the 11th of November, 1809, a night sadly memorable 
to me, my mind was oppressed with a dream,* which, for some 
moments, really agitated me. But my imagination soon reverted 
to more a'greeable recollections. I often resorted to Malmaison, 
to forget the Tuileries, and the courtiers who thronged there.f 

'Twas here (I thought to myself), that, for the first time in 
my life, I tasted the pleasures of a tranquil and solitary life — 
'twas here that the hand of good fortune at times presented me 
her enchanted cup ! — here, that my husband appeared like a 
star from the banks of the Nile, upon the borders of the Seine ! 
He came, as it now seems to me, to carry me ofl^ from the asy- 
lum my heart had chosen, where, during his long absence, I had 
strayed, followed by his image ; and where, absorbed in perus- 
mg the annals of the glory of France, I found everywhere upon 
the brilliant page, the name of him who was its chief and most 
illustrious architect !— Happy, happy illusions! was all that my 
sighing accents could repeat. 

At other times I could see before me nothing but a long 
series of ills and sorrows. The path I was now to tread was 

* At the time of Napoleon's forsaking her, Josephine dreamed that she 
was surrounded by a prodigious number of serpents, which coiled them- 
selves together, and entwined themselves around her in the manner re- 
presented in the celebrated picture of Laocoon. The serpent which coiled 
itself around her left hand, and bit its own tail, presaged immortality for 
her. The reptiles, gradually relaxing themselves, crawled away from her, 
and approached her husband, whom they embraced in the same way, and 
Rqueezed almost to suffocation ; — which foretold that the memory of the 
wife would be cherished by posterity, while that of the husband, misled 
by the flatterers who surrounded and advised him, should fall a victim to 
his own ingratitude. — Prophetic Souve?iirSf-p&ge 501. 

t However apparent may be the intimacy of two courtiers, do notAje- 
lieve in it. The more each one comes into favour, the more they fear and 
hate each other. • 
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beset with thorns ; I felt their deadly points at every step ; it 
seemed to me that the earth was but my place of punishment : 
everything reminded me of my happy days, and I felt that my 
soul would soon leap and fly away into other realms than this. 
My imprisoned spirit strove to relieve itself from its painful con- 
finement, and be free. I asked Madame Rouchefoucault, who 
was my friend, whether it was a crime for a wife, who had done 
all in her power for her husband, and who was about to be for- 
saken in so dastardly a way, to recover her liberty ? God is 
just, for He is God ! — He calls me to himself— I see, he opens 
his arms to receive me — he offers me an asylum in his bosom.* 
Will he punish me for my weakness ? Does his law require 
me to support a burden which crushes me? Why does he will 
that I should live a few moments longer 1 Must I not die ?-^ 
Josephine, forsaken by him who was her all, cares not for life. 
My life is of no more account in my Creator's eyes, than that 
of the organised atoms which we crush beneath our feet. Though 
it is certain that he has placed man in the highest rank of his 
creatures, yet can I be so foolish as to suppose myself of more 
importance than the thousands whom war has cut offl Were 
those victims to the ambition of princes, born to be the cannon's 
exclusive prey 1 In making this last reflection I was, I con- 
fess, tortured to madness by the memory of the past. I tried 
to call reason to my aid, but she fled from my sight. I 
had lost all energy, and was a prey to hopeless discouragement. 
" Ah," cried I, " pity him, O ye his friends I Tremble at the 
dreadful fate of him who has so long astonished the world ! — 

him whose wonderful fame and continued prosperity " In 

the midst of these reflections, M. de B^^^* brought me a note 

* It is quite probable that Josephine had a gloomy presentiment that her 
separation from her hosband would be followed by the worst consequences 
to them both ; and she said, confidentially, to some of her friends, that un- 
known causes would one day hurl him from the throne, — ^tbat his fall 
would be terrible ; and that she would that she could tben say, with the 
daughter of the desert, << Happy they who have not seen the smoke of the 
stranger's feasts, and who sit not at the banquet of their fathers !' ^^ 
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from the Emperor enjoining me to repair immediately to the 
palace. 

Nothing is so embarrassing to a woman of sensibility, as to 
find herself in the presence of a man who is a dissembler to 
whom she cannot freely communicate the indignation which she 
feels. 

. I could not remain longer in this cruel state of uncertainty, 
and said to my beloved daughter, who sought in vain to dry, my 
tears, " I must now for the last time have an explanation with my 
husband ; this same Bonaparte, who had once honoured me with 
his confidence, must show me that esteem and that attachment 
which a woman like me must never lose." 

I requested Mar^chal Duroc to inform his master that I asked 
the favour of a private conversation with him. 

While waiting to obtain it, I went into the saloon, where the 
company was numerous, and conversation animated. 

I conversed, successivelyi with the Mar^chals and the chief 
dignitaries of the empire. The wives of several officers of the 
Emperor's guard were presented to me, and I also gave the pre- 
fects of the departments a friendly and flattering reception. I 
noticed that the grand chamberlain, who was at my side, wore 
a distracted and constrained look, which led me to suppose that 
he was already apprized of the kind of reception I should meet 
with from Napoleon. 

I had been informed that perfidious reports had been made to 
the Emperor respecting the viceroy of Italy, and that his father- 
in-law had become sombre, and suspicious that he might en- 
counter in Eugene a William III. 

On this occasion I presented myself before my husband with 
a calm air ; and with restrained indignation, addressed him thus : 
" If, in your eyes, my crime is that 1 have spoken to you the lan- 
guage of truth, I have resolved, firmly, to render myself still more 
guilty on this occasien. I will prove to you, Bonaparte, with 
the boldness and force which belong to your own character, that 
I am your best friend. I do not reproach you for the injustice 
with which you have treated me for some time past ; I only 
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ask of you the favour to give me the names of the poltroons who 
have permitted themselves to cast upon the prince, my son, the 
poison of their calumny. They must have little honour, indeed, 
to dare asperse his character in the dark ! I defy them all, 
here, in your presence. But no ! a calumniator can never en- 
dure the presence of a brave man. I flatter myself that you will 
be the first to name his accuser. Ah ! learn better to appreciate 
the soul of Eugene — ^that respectful son who will ever be mind- 
ful of your august protection ! While Heaven shall preserve his 
being, it will be his pleasure to make known to the world that 
you have been a father to him, and that it is to your kindness 
that he is indebted for his rapid advancement and for his pros- 
perity. And if he has become the husband of an illustrious 
princess, that is also your work. Then enjoy, peaceably, the 
fruits of the favours you have heaped upon him. Never imagine 
that ingratitude can get possession of his heart ; believe, that 
he shares the sentiments of his mother; and believe, also, 
that both of them give you the highest proof of their devotion 
by daring to speak to you the language of truth." 

Bonaparte gazed at me with a look impossible to describe. 
His head was resting in his two hands — he seemed almost 
dying. 

Af\er remaining for some time without speaking, he com- . 
menced reading a despatch which R. de S. J.d'A*** had placed 
in his hands. But the sudden revolution which his feelings 
had undergone could not be concealed. He made a sign, sig- 
nifying that he was going to read the . document, and, with a 
motion as quick as thought, broke the seal and commenced the 
perusal. 

" Shall I wait for an answer?" asked R. de S. J. d'A***. 

^'No," said the hesitating monarch; *'I intend to give an 
answer in person, but not just now." He finished reading it, 
rose, and made a gesture dismissing me* 

I no longer doubted that his resolution was taken. That 
document related to me ; everything showed me that measures 
were taken to consummate my ruin. Bonaparte's family had 
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long nooe prepared the way, and Marat, the perfidious Murat, 
was constantly exulting over it. 

Alas, it was now time (or me to come to a firm resolution. 
Foach6 came and informed me that my separation was defi- 
nitively decreed hy the council of state. I was aware that 
Camhac^rte had proposed to elerate Lucien's oldest daughter 
to the rank of Empress. But such a marriage would not have 
accomplished the ambitioas views of Napoleon. He told the 
arch-chancellor on the spot— ^' Prince, your proposition is inad- 
roissiUe ; I want a princess ; the only business before you is to 
designate her to me. Alexander has a young sister who would 
suit me perfectly. But I cannot conceal the fact that the ladies 
at his court do not r^ard me with much jfavour ; everything 
proves that I should there be rejected.* I might form an alli- 
ance with Spain, were it not that, situated as we now are, it 
would do me more hurt than good. Let's direct our researches 
to another quarter." Mar6ehal Berthier proposed an alliance 
with Germany ; the nmster seemed to relish this project. 
Fouche opposed it on the ground that it was both dangerous 
and impolitic. " You are right. Monsieur ie jDi/c," interrupted 
Napoleon, with vehemence, " you are right, provided the lady 
I propose to marry shall, in regard to me, bear any title but that 
of my wife. I listen cheerfully to the advice of the Empress 

* ft appears from the most correct and authentic documents, that the 
two Empresses of Russia (the empress dowager and the empress regent), 
were decidedly opposed to the ambitious plans of Napoleon, and that, in 
the name of their family, they refused any alliance with him. The grand 
duchess, Catherine of Wurtembnrg, was then proposed to him, but Anne, 
the wife of his rojral highness the Prince of Orange, had flattered her quite 
too much; he was refused. On the 9th of December, 1809, the Empress 
Josephine confidentially informed some of her friends that Napoleon's mar ^ 
riage was decreed by the two courts, and that it would take place. On 
some one's observing that such a union seemed impossible, she replied— 
" Well, then, he can only turn his eyes towards Germany ; but that would 
only be to place arms in the hands of Austria. During the minority of 
l^ouis XIY., she showetl too well her skill in using them." 
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Josephine, because she is my best friend, and because she has, 
like me, known how to travel with courage the rugged road to 
fortune ; and I think that the woman who shall occupy her post 
at my court, will have some difficulty in replacing her in my 
affections. She will act her part — I reserve my own to myself. 
Gentlemen, I am going to ask for an archduchess. Her father is 
not in a condition to refuse me, and his subjects will, by means 
of this alliance, be less unhappy. Josephine, it gives me pleasure 
to repeat, is worthy of ray attachment and my gratitude. Her 
son, a model of talent and virtue, became my son by the most 
solemn engagement. I admit that Eugene is worthy to succeed 
me. France and Europe would applaud the adoption. But my 
present policy demands, imperatively, that the bonds which unite 
me to his mother«should be severed, and that I should ally my- 
self to the blood of monarchs. My will shall encounter no 
obstacle — I must lead to the altar a new wife, in the midst of a 
cortege of kings ; and who knows bat the next year will witness 
the birth of an heir to my power and my name?" 

Thus did he reason — that man who, without a guide, was 
about to set out upon a new career. He still sought to aggran- 
dize himself; and, henceforth, every one would take pleasure 
in caressing and corrupting him, and in lavishing upon him theii 
flatteries, in order to ruin him. I could not, of course, but feel 
the deepest anxiety respecting his future fortunes. Time should 
have taught him to regard me as his indulgent judge and his true 
Mentor. And I fondly cherished the chimerical hope, that my 
husband would finally listen to the inspirations of wisdom 
and the counsels of prudence. But no ! In a moment of en- 
thusiasm, occasioned by his approaching marriage, he dared to 
say to me^ and on the eve of our separation, that he now << be- 
lieved himself led on by Fortune ; that she was about to place 
his authority between two hearts, which a natural sympathy 
attracted towards each other ; that this newly-formed attachment 
had inspired him with the resolution to exile me to Italy ; that 
it was important to his repose that no one should penetrate the 
mystery of his destiny ; that lie should be continually tormented 

VOL. II. — 12 
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by my reflectioDs, should I remain in France ; that be regretted 
my loss sincerely 9 but that he had sworn to sacrifice all that he 
held most dear."(65) ** Ah ! my friend/' continued he, " the curse 
attached to my destiny, should I not keep that fatal oath, has 
frozen or destroyed all the flattering chimeras which enticed me 
to mount the throne. I now perceive the dangers which await 
me. You have judged rightly respecting the defects of my 
character. Ruled by a burning imagination, whose promptings 
I find it glorious to obey, I have spent my life in continual ac- 
tivities, which have left me not one moment of time, to fulfil my 
duties as an initiate of the sect of the JSgyptians.* 

** Thirsting for renown, persuading myself that the eulogies 
of men lifl to immortality him who is their object, I have only 
aimed to acquire glory. I have obtained great successes, and 
pursued, without relaxation, the phantom of felicity. I have 
sacrificed everything to my ambition. What have I gained by 
so many efiTorts, so much toil and sufiering ? I have inspired 
envy, and provoked ingratitude. I have overturned a portion 
of Europe, without being able to seize happiness, which, I find, 
still outstrips me. Many have been the conquests I have made ; 
but that conquest still eludes me. My ministers and my gene- 
rals I have enriched without having the luck to find a true 
friend; and, deceived by almost every one of those who owe 
to me their fortunes, and the high rank they occupy, I am not 
even able to preserve to myself the companion who has ever 
inspired me with love. You must admit that my situation is, 
indeed, unhappy !" 

I comprehended nothing of all this. How did it happen 
that he was bound by a solemn promise to leave me 1 He had 
not, he said, that sweet consolation which always remains to a 
feeling heart It was then in vain for me to solicit his confi- 
dence, which I bad ever ardently done. It was easy for me td 

• Bonaparte was initiated at Grand Cairo, in the mysteries of which 
Egypt was the cradle, and whereof a small number of adepts have pre- 
«erved the memory. 
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see that he was unhappy ; that he was the victim of treaclierous 
advice ; so far my own sagacity carried me ; but as to the 
motive which provoked his divorce, it was a mystery which 
my most attentive observation could not fathom. " Napoleon," 
said I, ** is the time to pass away thus without bringing any 
change to my painful state ? And is your brazen sceptre to 
smite down, without pity, all the flowers of my existence )" 

My husband was in tears ; his anguish burst forth. But, 
withdrawing himself from my arms, for fear of disclosing his 
secret, he exclaimed — ^* I have made fruitless efforts, Josephine, 
to forget what I owe to you ,* I feel a secret instinct which I 
cannot prevent ; my heart feels a keener pang than yours. I 
would, by far, that you should submit to no sway but that of 
my benefits ; for I know that, in return for them, I should have 
your caie, your love, and your respect." In uttering these 
words, he laid his hands upon the one he was about to sacrifice, 
in an attitude of sorrowful resignation to his fate ; and one would 
have said that he was already mourning for a guardian angel, 
about to be exiled from the palace by his orders. I stood mute ; 
silence and grief spoke for me. A deep sob escaped him. I 
scarcely heard it; a new perplexity, mingled with hope and 
pleasure, got complete possession of him. His mind was filled 
with uncertainty, his heart with anguish. It was possible that 
I might have been the victim of a fatal secret ; but I could no 
longer keep silence. Agitated by indescribable emotions I 
exclaimed : — 

** Ah 1 who- shall now dare separate us ? Pardon my pre- 
sumption. What earthly power shall, so long as I live, so long 
as I breathe, so long as I shall have the lAst sentiment of exist- 
ence, force me to abandon the rights with which, from this de- 
cisive moment, I feel myself invested 1 No ! our destinies arc 
indissolubly linked together. All temporizing, all delays, all 
disguise must now be renounced. Why this sudden fright? 
Why that terrified look ? Can you repent of having shown a 
little sensibility — a symptom of compassion ? Oh ! Bonaparte \ 
put an end to this unexampled mystery ! I am your own — 
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I am' yours to my latest breath — 3roars by the most sacred 
engagements, even beyond this liie ! You weep, Bonaparte !* 
'tis not with grieC Tell me your situation ; lay open 3rour 
heart to me; here, on this sacred spot — hereafter the hap- 
pier for it— where, for the first time, jrou have caused a ray of 
hope to flash upon my eyes — here let our faith, our vows, be 
pledged for eternity. . . ." 

Bonaparte-, with a downcast, hazard look, and a hollow 
voioe^ was lying upon a sofi^ where he had thrown himself to 
calm his agitation, and enjoy a moment's rest. Raising my 
hands to heaven, I said to my husband, '^ Let me not be a sub- 
ject of discord between you and yaai family, because I cannot 
fulfil a wish implanted by nature ! Oh, let those who wish to 
precipitate me into this abyss, but be acquainted with my heeurt I 
Let' them know that I have no other desire than to see peace 
reigning in the bosom of France!" — and I passed out of the 
Emperor's cabinet to conceal my tears. " Loved victim of the 
inconstancy of men," said I, in placing my foot upon the 
thr^hold, " if thou forsakest, what friend will pity me ?" My 
grief was so profound, that I was afraid the lamp of reason 
would go out. My husband's was perfectly heart-rending, for 
it was the erpression of remorse.t 

* This conversation was once related to me by a man who heard it. Jo- 
aeplvine farther said to bifn : — " Sionld jron be seen in such a condition, 
what wonld your courtiers say ? And 37W1, moreover, who pretend to awe 
the world — yon are the weakest of men. Ton have, at this moment, lost 
the perwer of willing My coorage grestiy fmrpwew yonrs, for I know 
how to restrain myself." 

f The Emperor, that Shan so taciturn, so cold, who at all times, sflened 
incapable of emotion, did not know how to resist the soppHcatidnv of a 
woman. And that was his sole motive forcarefnlly sending away, on 
grave occasions, all those ladies who had claims on acconnt of their hus- 
bands. It was the only weakness to be detected in his character. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

There is upon this earth a being whom I love with all the 
faculties of my soul, whose life is to me a hundred times dearer 
than my own ! — a being for whom alone I live, and breathe in 
this world ! — a being to whom I am united by a most sacred bond, 
which I have a thousand times blessed ! — a being whom I love 
still, as in the most blissful moments of our union I — Happy to 
be near him, happy to keep a constant watch over his fortunes, 
I lulled myself with the pleasing dream, a dream which for me 
had all the charms of reality, that I should never leave him ; and 
the thought was, indeed, consoling, that I should die at his side, 
and consecrate my last breath to him. 

But, alas I he fixed the day of our separation !* He was ca- 
pable of naming a time when I should sec him no more ! — and 
that fatal day had already begun to dawn ! — its morn was ad« 
vancing with the lightning's speed ! Yes, that cruel day which 
should never have dawned upon me, approached as rapidly as 

* The arch-chancellor, Cambac^r^, was charged to announce to Jose- 
phine the fact of her divorce. That afflicted woman replied to him in these 
brief terms— ^< Since it is out of my power to make France happy, I de- 
sire that another woman more fortunate than I, may do so." Cambac^r^s 
retired, and made his report to the Emperor. 

Id receiving his visits, the Empress concealed the mortification which 
devoured her, and endeavoured to console those who sorrowed over her 
lot. After a painful interview with the Emperor, which lasted more than 
three hours, the husband and wife separated ; both were in tears ; but the 
Empress, on that trying occasion, displayed the native grandeur of her 
character ; she seemed even to encourage the man who, weaker than An- 
tiochus, surnamed the divine, in the presence of Queen Laodicea, seeking, 
through pride, the support of another Ptolemy Philadelphus, feared, and 
had good ground to fear, to separate himself, not from another Berenie, but 
from a faithful wife and a generous friend. — Not9 eommunieated. 

12* 
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the days of my felicity had departed ! — and those, alas. Hea- 
ven knows how soon they were eclipsed I An ingrate never 
more quickly let go the hand which had conferred favours upon 
him. 

I have said that Bonaparte's habitual distrust of me had caused 
him carefully to avoid me. For some hours I remained alone, 
absolutely alone. A great noise was heard in the palace ; per- 
sons were coming and going ; they seemed to talk to each other 
in a hurried manner ; and at length I learned that the Emperor 
had sent sealed letters to all the great dignitaries of the empire, as 
well as to his principal officers, and that the members of the im- 
perial family were invited to assemble after dinner in the palace 
of the Tuileries. At this, I felt indignant, and rose to go to 
him. Like a light, whose last ray is expiring, but still preserves 
a feeble radiance, I saw that my last hope was nearly extin- 
guished ; and yet I was seeking to reanimate its dying spark, 
when, alas, my son suddenly entered and undeceived me. 

He told me that Napoleon required him to carry to the Sen- 
ate the decree that was to dissolve my marriage.(66) — " Think, 
madame," said the prince, " what must be my feelings ! On the 
one hand, the ambition of the Emperor, as unjust as it is dar- 
ing, will plunge us into an abyss of misfortunes — for, by repu- 
diating a wife who smoothed his way to the throne, he is 
preparing himself to lose it, perhaps for ever. On the other, I 
cannot forget what I owe to him as my benefactor, and my 
guide, as the man who has been to me a father. 'Tis not as a 
sovereign that my affections cling to him, but as the husband 
of my mother ; and I owe him, as such, respect and obedience ; 
and yet I am required to present to the world the spectacle of 
a son whose deep afflictions cannot make him forget the duty 
of submission to the sovereign who has deigned to befriend 
him." Never having learned the art of lying, Eugene was 
not at all versed in the tactics of the world. He sought to con- 
ceal neither his thoughts, his desires, nor his actions ; and he 
therefore trod a thorny path, when he found himself placed in 
the cruel alternative of either biTakin|]j a solemn promise to the 
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Emperor, or deceiving a beloved mother. Anxious, hesitating, 
and unhappy, he knew not how to rescue himself from this fatal 
labyrinth. He determined not to answer the expectation of his 
Mentor : and, by a resolution with which nothing but his critical 
position could have inspired him, he became the defender of an 
oppressed woman. 

" Nothing," said I, " can be compared to the firmness of soul 

m 

and the resignation which your duty requires you to exhibit to 
the Senate, on this trying occasion.(67) But, after performing 
that rigorous duty, you will come and mingle your tears with 
mine— come, and upon my bosom reiterate the sentiments of 
inviolable attachment to the man of whom I have never as yet 
spoken to you, but as another father. May he be happy ! and 
I here dare make the pledge that Napoleon will never find in my 
son aught but one of his most devoted commanders." 

'<Ah," said the prince, dropping some tears which he had tried 
to restrain, " I feel that my heart repels every sentiment with 
which the protector of my infancy inspired me; I shall no 
longer count him among my friends ; I shall see in him nothing 
but your persecutor." 

For some moments the viceroy was absolutely overwhelmed 
by grief, and could scarcely recover His calmness. I employed 
my authority to constrain him to fulfil, in a manner worthy of 
himself, the part which Napoleon had assigned him ; and made 
him feel that both his and my future situation depended wholly 
upon his firmness in this memorable scene ; and that I was still 
willing to submit to the greatest sacrifices for the good of 
France. " Besides, my son," said I, " who will ever believe 
that Bonaparte would have had the temerity to make you sanc- 
tion such an act, when Europe shall discover in it only a last 
means of precipitating his ruin ? My htishand is either very 
improvidenty or very culpable. He has no right to occasion me 
this deep affliction. Alas ! other wives, were they victims of 
such inconstancy — were they borne down by such, a load of 
grief as I am, would, perhaps, invoke the Almighty to put an 
end to their woes. But I, on the contrary, still utter prayers 
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for his good ; nay, I could wish to live long enough to be his 
faithful companion at every step. I should then see the dan- 
ger that may menace him, and, perhaps, be able to shield him 
from it. But my son will ever be worthy of his adopted father 
and of me ; and, whatever may befall, Eugene will be ready to 
defend the man whom, for sixteen years, I have called my 
husband." 

" T will," replied the prince^ with emphasis, " yet have the 
glory of making him sensible of his fault, but only by means of 
the weapon which alone is worthy of a French chevalier — gene- 
rosity ! I shall have a great advantage over my mother's hus- 
band, for I shall be actuated by the hope that he will yet owe 
something to the son of that woman whom he is about to 
sacrifice. For, -depend upon it, humbled pride sees nothing 
but shame in a reverse of fortune ; and that of Napoleon is sin- 
gularly irritable. Yes, I could wish with one hand to repel 
the enemies of the great man, and to present to him the other 
at the moment when, proscribed and abandoned by all, he* tan 
have in my eyes no higher claim to my favour and friendship 
than that of his deep misfortunes. Would he not then be suf- 
ficiently punished ? O ! my mother, my unfortunate mother ! 
'Tis one of the greatest sovereigns in Europe, conqueror of so 
many valiant nations, who now compels me to perform an act 
for which posterity will blame me ; — he wishes me to deceive 
an unfortunate unfe ! He begs you not to interpose any ob- 
stacle to his wishes ; they are formal. He is determined to be 
obeyed. Alas ! Bonaparte," exclaimed Eugene, <* demand n^y 
life— every drop of my blood belongs to you — I would, without 
a murmur, see it flow in sustaining thy cause; but do not oblige 
me to give the last blow to her who has shed so much lustre 
upon the most brilliant part of thy reign — her, who bears thy 
image in her heart 1 Permit me, at least, thou too unjust man, 
to descend to the grave with honour ; do not compel us ever to 
become ungrateful to thee. This would cost the Empress and 
myself too much ; our hearts are not formed for hatred. There 
are enough of others who will charge themselves with the debt 
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of vengeance. Never shall the beings who have loved you so 
well exercise vengeance towards you." 

About one hour after my son left me, Murat entered my 
apartment. I spoke to him on subjects upon which I wished my 
husband^ to be informed. " Alas I" said the brother-in-law of 
the Emperor, with an air of feigned sadness, " in order to fulfil 
towards him your duty as a true friend, you are about to re- 
nounce the happiness of life ; and as the price of your gene- 
rous devotion, he will, perhaps, send you away into some city, 
where you will be guarded with the utmost severity. But you 
are now free, madame ; you can tell the Emperor your hus- 
band, formally, that from this moment his power ceases, and 
henceforth he has no other rights in respect to you than those 
of friendship. You must show firmness ; 'tis for you to dic- 
tate the conditions, and your husband will be but too happy in 
obtaining from you the sacrifices which he exacts for the con- 
cessions which he finds himself forced to make to you." 

I knew the man who held this language to me, and took care 
not to seem to adopt his advice ; — it would have tended still more 
to irritate Bonaparte. On the contrary, I told him that my own 
intentions were wholly conformed to those of the Emperor. 
*' Let him," said I, '< seek an heir to his name, since his family 
does not afford him sufficient guarantees. Yet, I could have 
wished him to confirm the adoption of my son, according to 
his former purpose. But, as his policy has otherwise deter- 
mined, it is the duty of Eugene and myself to submit. Ad- 
mirers of his wonderful fortunes, he will ever find us sincerely 
anxious for his happiness. As to myself, I am, from this even« 
ing, wholly prepared to give him this last proof of my perfect 
submission to his will." Murat was silent for some moments ; 
he was afraid I should show an open opposition to the will of 

* Josephine was satisfied that Murat was one of the principal promoters 
of the divorce, and showed him, on several occasions, that she was by no 
means duped by his many protestations of affection. The Empress had 
long perceived his designs, — for whiclf^e could never pardon her. 
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the Emperor, and could not dissemble his surprise at what I 
said. " Well !" said he^' " the Archduchess Maria Louisa will, 
perhaps, be the pledge 6f happiness to France ! Her father 
has given thA assurance — (laying stress upon the last word.) 
To what a man does he present his daughter's hand ! — a man 
governed by a passion which disregards even love, and does 
not concern itself with affairs of the heart — a man whose feel- 
ings are never melted by the bitter tears he witnesses. A prin- 
cess who yields herself up wholly to a husband who receives 
her in his high character of monarch, becomes the guarantee of 
great political projects, and binds more firmly the ties of ambi- 
tion. 

'* Besides, the Emperor has waged war in order to attain 
supreme power. He knows how to continue it in order to 
strengthen and confirm his diadem. For him, no treaty will 
be sacred. Be assured, he is not more afraid of broils within, 
than coalitions without. His enemies conspire against his life 
and his crown only during the reign of peace ; and I foresee 
that a new storm is about to burst upon us. My beloved 
brother-in-law is the god of thunder ; but he who now has so 
many nations under his command, may not perhaps always be 
able to avert the tempest ; the proud Germans will not forget 
that the invulnerable Napoleon has twice taken their capital, 
and that the conqueror showed himself generous." 

I listened to this speech of Murat without permitting myself 
to let fall the least observation, well knowing what were his 
real feelings towards me ; and kept carefully on my guard 
against uttering any reproaches in his presence. 

At ten o'clock in the evening of that sad day, the great digni- 
taries of state repaired to the palace of the Tuileries ; the Em- 
peror's family arrived soon afler. The stupor which paralyzed 
me, seemed to have seized upon the whole assembly : no person 
dared utter a word. 

The author of this cruel scene appeared to take no part in 
what was passing around him, though his efforts to appear 
calm were manifest to all. I expected at any moment to receive 
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an order for ever exiling me from France ; and I was ready to 
consummate that fatal sacrifice. I presented myself to the 
Emperor, and found myself alone with him in his private cabinet. 
The lamps were lighted, but emitted a sombre ray. The whole 
court now advanced in mournful silence. The Emperor stood 
directly before me, and Cambac^r^s was placed in front of him. 
I know not whether the lights, or my deeply affected imagina- 
tion, were the cause, but a deathly paleness seemed to cover 
every face present, when Regnaud de St. Jean d'Angely pre- 
sented to me, for my signature, the acte which severed for ever 
the bonds by which I had been united to Bonaparte. All the 
persons present uttered an involuntary sigh. I myself started. 
*'Ah ! in the name of Heaven," said I, *< Napoleon, and is it 
thus you repay the tenderest afiection ? What ! — ^All I can hope, 
then, for signing this decree, is to preserve the vain title of ^Enu 
presS' Queen-crowned' ?* Take back your gifls, and be pleased 
to remember your oaths. I abandon, it is true, all hope of 
touching your feelings. What you have said to me leaves no 
possibility of my moving you, although I did hope to remain 
your wife, certain that your own renown would suffice to mako 
you respect your obligations ; and 'tis only at that price that 
you can hope to continue to reign. By contracting an alliance 
with the house of Austria, you awaken the jealousy of other 
sovereigns. They will see in it only another motive to gratify 
your ambition, and a thirst to enlarge and consolidate your 

♦ 16th Bee. 1809. 

Art. I. The marriage contracted between the Emperor Napoleon and 
the Empress Josephine, is dissolved. 

Art. II. The Empress Jo8ei>hine shall preserve the title and rank of 
Emfsess-Quskh-oxownxd. 

Art. III. Her allowance is filed at an annual payment out of the pub- 
lic treasury. 

Art. IV. Whatever provisions the Emperor shall make in favour of the 
Empress Josephine out of the funds belonging to the civil list, shall be 
obligatory upon his successors. 

Art. v. The present senatus-consultum shall be transmitted by a mes- 
sage to her imperial and royal majesty. 
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victories. You will arouse them from their slumber ; they will 
league themselves against you, and the unconquerable Bona- 
parte will at length, in his turn, be conquered."(68) 

, Motionless, absorbed in thought, he stood, and cast an unquiet 
and troubled look upon me. He tried to speak, but broke off in 
the middle of a word. All ye who pity me, O had you wit- 
nessed the distress of him whom people were pleased to call a great 
man, how would you have pitied him ! Such, in that decisive 
moment, was his weakness, that he could not help stammering 
out : — ^** The future appears before my eyes — I am frightened I" 
I cannot describe what were his feelings, when, a moment after- 
wards, he heard a voice exclaim : — 

" Alas / in recalling the error, I lose the charm of my life /" 
Ah, Frenchman ! this exclamation penetrated his heart like a 
poisoned arrow, and never will the memory of it be effaced. 
In the midst of the most noisy gayety, he will for ever hear that 
cry of grief. It was the shriek of a wronged and outraged 
wife. 

I lefl this scene as soon as possible, and remained for some 
time pensive and sorrowful. I was now forsaken by the man 
who ought, from gratitude, to have proclaimed me his protecting 
divinity. He had put my heart to a terrible proof, and that 
heart still rebelled against my will ; for when this fatal blow had 
put an end to the little happiness I had derived from my second 
marriage, I felt my love increase towards my faithless hus- 
band. Oppressed by this double load of sorrow, I passed ra- 
pidly towards the apartment which contained the object of my 
affections, supported by my women. The light of the nume- 
rous lamps which were burning in my apartment, fell upon my 
troubled vision. It seemed to me like the light of the tomb, 
which was yawning to receive the author of my distress. I 
happened to glance at the portrait of Henry IV., and to my be- 
wildered fancy it seemed to frown upon me. The first sound 
that struck my ears was the low and mournful chanting of these 
olaintive words : — 

" Weep, weep, beloved mothers ; weep for your children. 
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for thy second mother is no more,^^ And a deep silence then 
reigned around me. 

I rested my brow upon my hand ; my knees grew weak, and 
refused to support me. When I had, in some degree, recovered 
my strength, I endeavoured to convince myself that what I had 
witnessed was only an illusion, arising from a momentary deli- 
rium ! I was still deeply agitated, and my arms fell powerless at 
my side. Nearly all those who were with Napoleon had disap- 
peared, and, as if seized with sudden fright, had hastened down 
the stairs. So weak was I, that I found it necessary to lean 
against a column. An officer of the guard soon entered, for 
whom the few persons who remained gave way. He approached 
with a haughty air, and bowing respectfully before me, said, in 
an icy tone, '* Madame, I have orders to conduct you to Mal- 
maison." — ^** Who gave you the order?" — "The Emperor him- 
self," he replied coldly, but with apparent sadness. I restrained 
myself, and carelessly commenced taking down some pictures ; 
that of M. de Beauharnais was among them. As to Napoleon's, 
I aflfected to forget it. Methought it should be reserved for his 
future bride. In gazing upon it, she cannot but remember that 
another woman had, before her, received the oath of a perjurer, 
who, to gratify his ambition, would just as soon sacrifice her 
few remaining moments of happiness. 

Hardly had I lef^ my apartment when I met Bonaparte. For 
an instant I experienced inexpressible agony. The mute play 
of his features showed me what was passing within him. He 
was a prey to the most cutting remorse. He affected to shun 
me, but nevertheless kept close by my side. "Yes," said he, 
with a troubled air, " Josephine, it is ambition which has se- 
parated me from you, which has forced me to abandon the com- 
panion, who, for sixteen years, has delighted my existence. 
'Tis ambition which, with iron hand, has driven me to associate 
upon my throne, the granddaughter of Maria Theresa.* Be- 

* It seems to be an established fact, that, on the 16th of December, 1809, 
the day of the separation between Josephine and Napoleon, the latter had 
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liefe me, tbe great changes which I foresee must take place in 
my coontiy, make a deep impression upon me. My only 
desire is for my country — I entertain none for myself. With 
my ardent heart, what am I too among the multitude of men by 

reeeired an assnnmce that he should receiTe the hand of the Archduchess 
Maria Lonisa, the eldest daogfater of Francis II., Emperor of Germany. 
This princess was a niece of Marie Antoinette of Austria, the wife of 
Louis XYI. In taking her scat npon the same throne which had heen 
occopied hy her onfortonate aont, and finding herself in the same chateau 
of the Tnileries, in the paTilion of Flora, whence, in 1792, the victims 
of oar Revolution never departed bat to he transferred to the prison of the 
Temple, and thence to the scaffold, what mast have heen the reflections 
of that daogjhter of the Caesars ! What sad thoughts most have haunted her 
when she set her foot npon the threshold of that palace, where, eighteen 
years before, a frightful regicide was about to be committed upon a ta- 
lented and cooragous woman, who displayed such a sublime heroism on 
the 20th of June, and who, on the 10th of August, dared to present to the 
king, then abandoned by his friends, and delivered up to faction, his 
stoord, for the purpose of overawing the rebels who besieged him in his 
palace ? — She besought him to recollect that he was the grandson of 
Henry lY., and told him that he ought, for the good of his people and the 
honour of his crown, to repulse the ^' Leaguers" of the 18th century. 
Louis XVI. listened to her ; but while pressing his wife to his bosom, he 
uttered these words, full of truth and good sense, and which ought to be 
engraved on monuments of brass, and read by the generations that are to 
come after us, both sovereigns and people : — 

*^ A monarch is undone the moment he temporizes with his subjects. 
Scarcely does he make one concession, before they demand another. A 
federative compact, sworn to in the midst of bayonets, can never be ad- 
vantageous to the people, nor lasting. The reign of faction decides its 
duration. I have never thought it best to repel force by force, because I 
have a horror of bloodshed, and because my hands are clear of the blood 
of Frenchmen. Madame, you must be resigned to perish with me. 'Tis 
not here, upon a maddened rabble, that it becomes me to make a last effort ; 
'twas at that memorable sitting at the Tenniscourt, held at Versailles, 
in 1789, under my own eyes, that I could and should have made a decisive 
display of the royal power. I should thus have averted great evils, and 
prevented enormous crimes. But I believed in the pure intentions of the 
most of those who sat in that illegal assembly. Unhappily, I consented to 
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whom lam surrounded, whose souls are petrified — wno want 
to rise, merely from the possibility of crushing their adversaries, 
and who think nothing about their country's welfare? 

" When I shall be no more, my contemporaries shall be able 
to say of me — * He was the only man capable of doing good, 
Ijecause he had no further wishes to gratify ; others employ 
themselves only for their own benefit, never thinking that they 
are childi*en of the same country.' 

" Yes, Josephine, this unquiet activity which here reigns, 
this ever-watchful hatred, jealousy, and envy, ever repining at 

temporize and took counsel when I should have employed vigorous mea- 
sures. I wanted to impede the evil, and occasioned a still greater one by 
not extirpating it at its birth. And yet," added the good king, with tears, 
** I know that the French people love me ; and not without reason, for I 
should have endeavoured, like my illustrious ancestor, Henry IV., to render 
them the first people in Europe, and the most prosperous. To this end I 
assembled the esj^tes of the kingdom. The clergy, on account of their 
cupidity, the nobility, in order to preserve their prerogatives, refused to ac- 
cord to their sovereign concessions, honourable and light, indeed, in com- 
parison to those which have now been forced from them. The Commons, 
tired of sustaining alone the bufden of the public debts, were ready to dare 
anything; they soon understood the nothingness of the other two orders, 
who refused to admit them into their ranks ; and hence it was easy for a 
wise man to foresee that the schism among the orders would necessarily 
bring about the overthrow of the ancient monarchy, based upon centuries 
of glory, and in the end sap the foundations of every throne in Europe." 

Such were the thoughts of Louis XVI., at the moment when RauUrer 
counselled him to repair to the national assembly ; which he did. To restore 
the balance of power, and transform a kingdom distracted by factions into a 
flourishing government, needed an iron hand. In this, the wisest politicians 
are agreed. Should a stranger have seen the France of 1793 and 1794, 
could he have guessed what it had been formerly ? And could he, at that 
epoch, have believed in the possibility of that which afterwards took place, 
but which ought not to have taken place ? Truly, it needed a miracle from 
the Most High to restore the descendants of so many kings, the past 
generations of whom were not able to preserve, at St. Denis a tomb, to 
receive them. Napoleon undertook to restore honour to their memory, 
and succeeded in it ; but, for their precious ashes, they are scattered. 
Time destroys everything ; it effaces even sorrow ; sovereigns only sur- 
vive it ! . • 
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the goo3 fortune of others ; — these gnawing desires, which ore 
depicted in fnghtful traits upon every face, are enough to disgust 
mo for ever with sovereignty." 

" You will no longer follow ray counsels," said I ; " they are 
DO longer in harmony with your views. How can I persuade 
you that a new marriage alliance will hasten your ruin 1" 

1 had long been apprised that a secret conspiracy was on foot 
against him ; that one of his nninistcrs was at ihe bottom of the 
plot. The courtiers were exerting themselves lo bring about 
his disgrace — an event which was about lo happen. The Em- 
peror's pride was increasing. His alliance was courted — a cir- 
cumstance which tended to incense other sovereigns against 
him, and might furnish materials for calumny. Everybody 
desired and expected his downfall, with concentrated exultation. 
Reflecting upon all this, the great politician saw, or pretended 
to sec, ground to hope thai the marriage of Napoleon to Maria 
Louisa would strike fear into the enemies of fcus master, and 
that be would become more powerful than ever 

1 soon left the Tuileries; the officer cast his keen glance 
around the chateau, and cnllf^d my attention to the courtiers 
who were still there, and those who were arriving. Others 
who had been in the habit of coming later, lo occupy my ante- 
chambers, came also ; but, on learning what had taken place, 
they likewise retired. 

While entering the carriage to go to MaJmaison, in compliance 
with the Emperor's orders, I C6st a last look at the place I was 
leaving. "Alas!" thought I, '■' the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
also inhabited that dismal abode, and left it only lo go to the 
Temple, and thence to the scaffold. I, more fortunate than she, 
am only sacrificed lo the ambition of one man. Thai august 
prisoner was a victim to the madness of an enraged and sedi- 
tious populace, who displayed "before her eyes the standard of 
rebellion and crime, while 1 am cruelly punished for having 
presumed to lake my place in the palace of kings." 

Having collected my thoughts, I found myself on the road lo 
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Malmaison. The horses, more fleet than usual, had already 
nearly accomplished the journey.* 

I arrived at Ruel at midnight. All around me were in a pro- 
found slumber. I knelt, and, raising my hands and my heart 
to Heaven, prayed for him One of my women has- 
tened to rescue me from this situation, the most painful I had 
ever yet experienced.. I opposed her, and redoubled my fervour. 
Soon I became more tranquil ; I shed tears, but the consolation 
which prayer brought with it, soon dried them up. I persuaded 
myself that Napoleon was but a creature of destiny, and that 
he was more miserable than his victim; — and this made me 
pity him as much as myself. 

This first night of my exile was painful indeed. I was 
agitated by convulsions, during which the persons who were 
watching with me were afraid to express either their hopes or 
their fears. I was for some hours in this critical state, and it 
was only towards morning that the weeping and exhaustion 
permitted me to close my eyelids. I slept but a short time, 
and yet my waking was like that of one who is aroused from a 
long lethargy. Sometimes it seemed to me that the events 
which had so affected my feelings were far, far behind me, in 
the bygone time ; sometimes the recollection of my terrible 

* The Emperor left immediately for St. Cloud, where he remained for 
forty-eight hours, almost invisible to his courtiers. The third day, he 
went a hunting in the plain of Oalli, near the Grand Trianon. Dismount- 
ing from his carriage, he asked Duroc for a footman. He then wrote a let- 
ter to Josephine, and sent it by the footman, urging him to be diligent. A 
moment afterwards, Napoleon himself was on the footman's traces, and 
reached Malmaison before his envoy. The Empress uttered a cry of sur- 
prise at seeing him. She threw herself into his arms, and was, for some 
moments, completely deprived of the power of utterance. Having come 
to herself, her tears betrayed her. But she was solaced by the solemn 
assurance he gave her, that, at all times, and under all circumstances, he 
would be her best and most constant friend. He gave her permission to 
go and reside at Elysie-Bourbov^ at which place she remained until near 
the time of his marriage with Maria Louisa. He paid her frequent visits 
until that time, which was so decisive of her fortune. The unfortunate 
woman ! She still loved to flatter herself that .... 

13* 
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catastrophe struck my imagiDation only like the fleeting shadows 
of a dreanu Again, roused to a perfect sense of my condition, 
the shadowy mists of sorrow and anguish rolled away from me, 
and I saw everything as in broad daylight, without disguise, or 
emblem, or image which could at all hide from my eyes the 
cruel arrows with which the naked truth pierced my heart. 

I arose and dressed, without forming any plan, any desire, 
any object — without ev^i pausing to contemplate an idea. I 
went aasd came without knowing where. Chance alone guided 
all my actions ; and, though very far from being inclined to read, 
I happened to lay my hand on the poem Tombeauz de St. 
Denis. Without knowing what I was doing, I opened the 
book, and should doubtless have shut it again, had I not been 
struck with the truth of the following lines, which have never 
smce escaped from my memory : — 

'^ Ciel 1 & quels grands revers les grandes destinies, 
Sous un perfide ^clat, demeurent condamn^es !'' 



CHAPTER XII. 

Th£RE comes a moment when we become, as it were, fami- 
liar with the cause of our affliction. Afler having broken our 
heart, its weight presses heavily upon our other faculties. We 
^ cannot speak, because we can utter nothing but sterile com- 
plaints and useless reflections ; we weep no more, because we 
have exhausted the sources of tears ; and our eyes become dry 
and arid, like the heart of him who had caused our tears to 
flow. Such was my situation towards the middle of my jour- 
ney, when I fell asleep. Slumber, till then, had been a stranger 
to me, and I had counted the hours of the night as well as of 
the day. 
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Madame de C*** (Princess of Ch***) came unexpectedly 
into my room. She gazed at me for a long time with a look 
of deep concern, but at length, finding I had become more com- 
posed, she said — ^** 'Tis you — 'tis you, indeed, my tender and 
faithful friend ! Oh ! thanks be to Heaven I I now begin to 
breathe. The sight of you restores peace and hope to my 
afflicted heart." Looking at one of my women, I said — " That 
lady possesses my entire confidence. We can speak." With 
eyes suffused with tears, I pressed the hand of my former friend, 
and said — 

" Yes, the fatal blow is struck ; I have no longer a husband ; 
all my friends have abandoned me; — pale, anxious, agitated, 
they move about at each other's side, without even the courage 
to turn their looks upon me.* 

'* What afflicts me most in my misfortunes, is the position "of 
my children. My only anxiety is for them. As to myself, I 
quit the court without a regret ; but my heart still cleaves to 
those who need my guardian care, and I feel prepared to aid 
and protect all those who have a right to complain of the dis- 
grace brought upon them by their master. The change of my 
fortune does not pain me. A grassy seat — a garden will make 
me happy enough ! You know well, my friend, that I can ap- 
preciate the charms of a modest and peaceful mode of life ; — 
you have witnessed it ;-i-but the deep ingratitude of that man 
has inflicted a wound upon my heart, a wound which still 
bleeds ! Among the throng of false friends who seemed par- 
ticularly devoted to me, there was not one to whom I would 
not have rendered the highest service ; and yet, within a few 
short days, their conduct has destroyed all my confidence, all 

* Bonaparte, it is said, was displeased with Madame de la R., because^ 
having been attached to Josephine's service, she proposed to fulfil the same 
duties towards the Empress Maria Louisa. "No," said he, in an angry 
tone, "she shall not. Although I am charged with ingratitude towards 
my wife, I will have no imitators — especially among the persons whom 
she has honoured with her confidence and loaded with her favours." — 
Note communicated. 
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my esteem. Ooce, I would, with a feeling of perfect safety, 
have placed my hand in that of M or ; now, the poi- 
son of hatred, I r^ret to say, afiects the purity of my intentions 
towards them.y Such," continued T, " is my present situation ; 
what is to follow is but the distant thunder, rumbling on the 
horizon. As yet, I have only seen the flash of the lightning, 
and peace is for ever banished from my breast. I feel that 1 
am, in fact, on the brink of a volcano, or on a land agitated by 
frighSl^ earthquakes. Bonaparte has throngs of flatterers and 
numerous foes. Should he be compelled to descend from the 
throne, their treatment of him will be pitiless, because they 
know that they have made him dizzy, and misled him. Often 
have I told him that men always avenge themselves upon a de- 
throned sovereign for the humiliation and terror they felt in 
> approaching him when at the height of his power. A courtier 
is the most irreconcileable of foes, because his hatred arises 
from his sense of the abasement to which he was compelled to 
submit. 

" Alas I his present triumph is that of pride, ambition, and 
vanity. I am flying from the scene, to conceal my grief and 
my fright. 

" No, no, 'tis not for the throne, on which I was once seated 
by his side, that I mourn ; nor for the loss of my own happi- 
ness ; no, 'tis the destruction of his own. My first prayer has 
ever been to know that he was happy ; and to that prayer I 
joined another, that he might owe his good fortune to Josephine 
alone. This latter being now nugatory, the first shall be the 
only one my lips shall repeat, even upon my dying bed. I will 
speak to him only in behalf of my children. 

" There are some humiliations of which the most wretched 
cannot become the object without being heart-broken ; and yet 

* This change of fortune was not so terrible to her as it would have 
been to nnany others in her situation. She felt the privation of a few real 
advantages, but she was not tormented by imaginary wants, nor by a feel- 
ing of wounded vanity. 
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there are some things which transpire in the world, which it is 
impossible to understand, because they pertain to private inte- 
rest, to arrangements which are concealed with an impenetrable 

veil " Thus did I express myself, reposing my griefs on 

the bosom of friendship. 

I had the consolation (if such it were) of knowing that every 
one pitied me, even men who were the coldest and most insen- 
sible. Could I have been affected by anything but my own 
anguish, it would have been the flattering consciousneM that my 
dismission from court had caused regrets even there. 

Bonaparte sought to stifle the painful memory of what he had 
done, by a journey to Rambouillet.*" During his stay there, his 
faithful advisers accelerated his divorce^ and at the end of three 
months, the marriage contract between Bonaparte and Josephine 
was declared annulled. 

In spite of all that was odious in this catastrophe, by which 
my reason was tortured, my other faculties were not utterly 
destroyed. I received, but without any sign of emotion, the 
intelligence that my husband was about to give his hand to the 
niece of the unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette. 
Outraged though I had been by the treatment I had received, I 
felt in my heart no resentment whatever at this. A sudden 
transport, mingled with a thousand apprehensions, seized* me, 
and changed the anxiety which had hitherto oppressed me, into 
one of another kind, which seemed to animate and revive me. 
" Oh," exclaimed I, in my heart's fullness, " may his felicity be 
eternal ? May his new companion be to him an angel of peace ! 
May that young and interesting princess, while in France, pur- 
sue no path but that of prosperity !" 

This illustrious alliance certainly flattered his vanity ; so much 

* After the separation, the court of the Tuileries became almost deserted. 
People resorted thither only to please the sovereign. But she who had 
so lately inspired respect and admiration,' was no longer there to be met 
with ; and the Emperor once remarked to his marshals, who were stand- 
ing around him — << Gentlemen, we must indeed admit (alluding to Jose- 
phine), that a court without ladies is a spring without roses.'* 
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80y even, as to make him overstep the hounds of prudence. But 
no rdiance could he placed upon conditions imposed hy neces- 
sity, and exacted hy the force of circumstances. 

At length, however, that imposing solemnity took place !* Bo- 
naparte required my children to occupy the front rank in the 
ceremony, and my daughter was, as it were, forced to applaud, 
externally, her who had, by indissoluble vows, consecrated per- 
jury, and the violation of the most sacred legal right. 

\UM|pr may have been my attachment to Bonaparte, I 
can neverrecall the memory of it, without reproaching him for 
his unfeeling conduct towards Hortense. I confess, that, though 
my thoughts were sufficiently filled with bitterness, it was in- 
creased when I sHw my daughter constrained to subscribe to the 
new plan of life which he marked out for her. I could not, 
with indifference, witness the persecution of my children ; they 
were not guilty of the faults it had pleased him to impute to 
me — and yet they were, equally with myself, the victims of his 
policy ! 

As soon as it was possible for me to do so, I began to cause 
my thoughts and reflections to be presented to him, to assure 
him that a superior power, which I could not resist, had united 
my destiny to his ; that, attracted by an irresistible charm which 
had once led me to fortune, I could never think of combating 
his new sentiments and opinions ; that I should hold it to be 
my rigorous duty to respect the ties he had recently formed, 
although I could not help pitying the new Empress, Hence- 
forth, continued I, my duty will limit me to entertain the sole 
desire, that a wiser genius may guide your steps, and force you 
to pause. No ! 'tis only with myself that I can now talk of 
you, and my prayer is, that you may be brought back, if it be 
still possible, to a more correct idea of true greatness. Your own, 

* I am assured that Josephine had the curiosity to witness the entry of 
Maria Louisa into Paris, and that she was close by the tHumphal arch, at the 
moment her fortunate rival was receiving the congratulations of the con- 
stituted bodies. If the fact were so, what must have been her sufferings ! 
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I admit, still inspires your people with profound admiration. 
But, alas ! it but inspires me with pity, for I look upon it only 
as a snare, laid by the hand of Providence, to render your fall 
from power the more signal and striking, and to render more 
impressive the lesson which it will furnish to kings. 

A continual revery absorbed me during the first year of my 
divorce. I saw my health every day failing, and it became 
manifest to all that I was wretched indeed I And yet, the ten- 
der and prudent sympathy of some faithful friends,* an|t their 
fidelity in keeping my secrets, concurred, in some degree, to 
assuage my afflictions ; and at length more tranquil reflections 
succeeded to the impulses of despair. Then I was unable to 
conceal from myself that all was lost, even the hope of ever see- 
ing Bonaparte again. 

I was one day wandering among the flowery shrubs and 
under the trees which suspended their sweet-smelling garlands 
above my head, whose leaves were falling like light snow-flakes 
around me. I was resting myself on a grassy mound, surrounded 
by a hillock, on whose summits were waving the tops of the 
majestic poplars that shaded the avenue to Malmaison. The 
ground was clothed with the verdure of early summer ; the sun 
was shining in the cloudless sky, and the air was loaded with 
perfume. The scene was vivifying, and the joy of the animate 

• Of this number was the Countess of Montesquieu, that excellent lady, 
who did not abandon Josephine in her misfortunes. As she had ceased alto- 
gether to appear at the Tuileries, the Emperor had almost forgotten her. She 
passed her days chiefly at and about Malmaison, leaving early in the morn- 
ing, and not returning to Paris till quite late. She thought, however, she 
might accept an invitation to a ball given by the minister D***. Napoleon, 
distinguishing her among a crowd of courtiers, presented her to the Em- 
press Maria Louisa, and proposed to pay for the education of her son. She 
dared not refuse. By accepting the place of governess of the King of Romo, 
she lost all opportunity of seeing Josephine, at which she was deeply 
afSicted ; and often did this woman, who was as good a mother as she was 
an excellent wife, though under the gilded vaults of the Tulleries, recall 
with a sigh the pleasant hours she had spent with the ex-empress at Mal- 
maison. 
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not with her. I hoped that he might then be abie to escape one 
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* The EiBperor woald oftea send word to the gnad ^ntfvr to detain 
the Empnam 3faria Louisa at the nding-school ; and oftea took adTaotage 
of this m o ment of liberty, to go and sorprise his oiJ fritmd at Malmaison. 
Thej walked together in the ^mlen. Their iBtercoarse was easy, and 
dtej were often seen, amn in arm, engaged in familiar conrersatkn. He 
one day related to her an incident that had occ m ed to Madame Montcs> 
qoieo, on the canal in the garden of Tersailles. Sie was in a small boat, 
whieh was nearly npset, and her court dress was badly stained : ^ I laughed 
a good deal," said Napoleon, ^ at the accident, and the more because I 
Jmew that she bad accepted my favour against her own inclinatMm. The 
etiquette of my present court displeases her. She would like much better, 
amdame, to be with yon ; but that charming and intelligent woman cannot 
but adord whatever station she is in. She does well at the Tuileries, and 
shall remain there." — "3ry little court at Malmaisoo is more congenial 
with h^r ta%t^i»," replied Josephine. ** She would at least find a friend 
\ifitt } and, in the perilous post where your favour has placed her, she will 
Vfrry iM(:\y find among your courtiers what she would find here." 
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forsaken wife. My heart throbbed at the thought; a secret 
presentiment told me I should certainly then see him, though 
for some months I had been comparatively quiet in my mind, 
having firmly resolved to forget him for ever, feeling an utter 
indifference to fortune and the schemes of ambition. If we 
are only able to control, properly, the love of fame and the 
impulses of ambition, we may enjoy the advantages which they 
bring ; otherwise they become the source of mental tortures 
which are continually renewed and multiplied, and, finaSy, ac- 
company us to the tomb. 

I was occupied by these reflections when the rapid ringkig of 
a small bell notified mc that I was about to receive an unaccus- 
tomed visit. A secret and extraordinary feeling within me, bade 
me hope, hope 1 

But what became of that philosophy which I was indulging a 
moment before? I can never attain that high perfection to 
which my soul aspires. Human weakness will, in spite of me, 
steal into the humility of my resignation ; and when I reflect 
upon the flattering and brilliant prospect which my son has lost, 
it is impossible for me not to break out into reptoaches. While 
I was painting a violet, a flower which recalled to my memory 
my more happy days, one of my women ran towards me and 
made a sign by placing her finger on her lips. The next mo- 
ment I was overpowered. I beheld my husband I He threw 
himself with transport into the arms of bis old friend. Oh ! 
then was I convinced that he could still love me ; for that man 
really loved me. It seemed impossible for him to cease gazing 
upon me ; and his look was that of the most tender afiection. 
At length, in a tone of the deepest compassion and love, he said, 
" My dear Josephine ! I have always loved you — I love you a 
still." " I endeavoured to efface you from my heart," said I, 
"and you again present yourself to me. All my efforts are 
useless : — to love you and to die is all that remain to me I — that 
is my fate ! What a future awaits me 1" " Unhappy man," he 
replied, " I could abandon you — I have repaid your love only 
with cold indifference." I pressed his hand without answering 

VOL. II. — 14 
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• wofcL After a long absence be bad again viated me. He 
prewed me passionately to bis beait, and said, "Do you 
still ]ofe me, excellent and good Josepbine ? Do you still love 
me;, in spile of tbe relations I bave contracted and wbich bave 
mpanted roe from you? But tbey bave not banisbed you 
from my memory f 

At tbis moment I conceived a feeble bope that my busband's 
confidence in me was about to be restored; and yet, bad not my 
doom been pronounced? could I forget it ? — ^Tbere was a brief 
pause ; and this relieved me. This fleeting moment of tran- 
quillity was but tbe deep and foreboding calm which foretells, to 
tbe people of America, the approaching hurricane. 

He took my hand and kissed it with transport. 

" Sire !** said I. — ** Call me Bonaparte," said he; " speak to 
me, my beloved, with tbe same freedom, the same familiarity 
as ever.** " Bonaparte^'* I then continued, " you are brought 
back to me by some protecting genius, some spirit, ever ready 
to warn you of the danger which threatens you ! Listen. — 
Yon have filled the world with your glory ; you have reached 
the summit of greatness ; let this satisfy you. You think you 
have mounted every step of fortune's ladder, and yet there is 
<»e"— 

^'Yes, Josephine,'' he exlaimed, with eyes beaming with 
pleasure and hope, " yes, it still remains to me to take one 
more step. Your words are ^to me a prophetic promise, since 
'tis thou thyself, my tender and beloved friend, who still deign to 
make it a subject of reflection." 

" Do we understand each other, Bonaparte ?" said I. " You 
can accomplish that step only by giving peace to your people. 
For such a man as Bonaparte ought to make himself eternally 
glorious and beloved by closing the temple of Janus, Then 
will you insure the lasting good of the people subject to your 
dominion." 

"That is your opinion, Josephine. There will be always 
time for that." 

Still, urged on by an indefinable sensation, I exclaimed, 
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" Bonaparte, has good fortune fascinated you ? You govern 
France ; half of Europe trembles at your name ; powerful mon- 
archs buy your friendship ; but, like the poorest man in the 
world, you are master only of the passing moment and have no 
power over the future. Everything is subject to destiny, which 
overthrows the greatest empires and brings even worlds to an 
end. Do you wish, my friend, to see a striking example of it ? 
—Listen once more to Josephine. 

*' An author once published a book with a singular title. This 
book was entitled * Subterranean Rome,'* a title full of instruc- 
tion and truth, which impressed itself even upon the external 
senses, that there was a buried Rome, the image of what tho 
living Rome was one day to become. This picture, Bonaparte, 
should produce a powerful effect upon your grandcur-loving 
mind. It will render you, for a moment at least, a philosopher ; 
for I perceive that you understand the force of the sublime 
illustration. Yes, that picture reveals another France, not the 
France you now behold, composed of grand dignitaries, generals, 
heads of families ; all this is but the surface of France. But 
it exhibits to you, the internal state of France, Subterranean 
France; for there is another France under our feet. Let us 
descend to it — go down — pass among the tombs which are 
in the bosom of the earth ; — lifl up the stones. — What do we 
see? What inhabitants, good God I — What citizens ! — what 
monarchs 1 — what an empire I — ^You will have time to think of 
this \ — Bonaparte ! the most absolute man never yet could say 
that he would bring his undertakings to a close. You dare 
affirm it! YoUj who depend upon every one around you — YoUy 
whose ruin is doomed by thousands of men who are as cunning 
as they are wicked 1" 

** Excellent woman," said he, " that's my motive for im- 
posing fetters upon all my foes. I am about to strike the last 
blow ; it must decide the fate of Europe. The descendant of 
Peter the Great is about to submit to the laws which Napoleon 
shall see fit to impose upon him. You see, Josephine, I am 
mounting still higher on the ladder !" — 
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" * Still higher,' great God ! — ^alas, what demon inspires you ! 
— how easy could it be for you to be happy and secure ! Re- 
nounce the war with Russia." 

" I cannot follow your advice." 

"Bonaparte, should you trust to my affection — should you 
have confidence in my heart, you would certainly be more 
happy, and perhaps more wise. Pardon my anxiety," said I 
sorrowfully; "but remember, your misfortunes will soon be at 
their flood." 

Alas ! Reason pleads in vain when passion calculates. 
Those whom she directs, infect everybody else ; silence is 
guilt ; calmness sedition. 

Bonaparte soon disappeared, and I heard nothing but the 
sound of his retiring footsteps. Oh ! how quickly does every- 
thing take place upon earth ! 

I had made myself drunk, for one brief moment, with the 
most charming illusion ; I had once more felt the pleasure of 
being loved. Again, reflection succeeded to these raptures, and 
I presumed to lifl the veil of hope.* But my illusion soon 
vanished. The Empress Maria Louisa was about to become a 
mother, and the day when all France seemed to exult at this 
event, Josephine, alone, sad, and forsaken at Malmaison, had 
no other consolation than tears, and no other arms but philoso- 
phy. She said to herself: — 



" Here, haggard discontent still haunts my view ; 
The sombre genius reigns in every place.' 



9> 



A profound silence reigned around me. Court comers filled 
the chateau of the Tuileries, which was too small to contain 
the throngs of the curious. The birth of the King of Rome 
completely turned Napoleon's head.(69) An heir was born, 

* Josephine, at a masked ball given at court, addressed Maria Louisa. 
She was dressed en domino. She deceived many persons by repeatedly 
changing her colours : but she was not known, save to the Emperor, who 
was greatly amused by the part she acted. 
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and his immense empire seemed now too circumscribed for his 
ambition. 

The conquest of Russia was now determined upon. Great 
preparations were ordered. Bonaparte was no longer a man ; 
his flatterers transformed him into a deroi-god. 

'' All his desires are accomplished !" shouted the rabble. He 
wanted a son, and fate crowned his most ardent wish.* I alone 
remained mute and unconcerned in the midst of the general joy ; 
some involuntary murmurs escaped me, it is true ; but I, never- 
theless, feigned to participate in the joy of that event. I did 
more ; I testified a desire to see the heir apparent.(70) My friends 
had some difficulty in convincing me of the inconvenience of this 
request ; and it was mentioned to Napoleon. " But why," said 
he, without reflecting, " why not show him to her?" But, per- 
ceiving the delicacy of the thing, he afterwards replied — " It will 
cause Josephine too great an effort ; I will not suffer it. On the 
contrary, let the infant be kept from her. She will reflect with 
anguish that she is not its mother." 

Time, reflection, and fnore than all, necessity and endurance 
at length restored peace to my mind. I flattered myself, and 
not without good reason, that Napoleon would remain the pro- 
tector of my children. 

Each morning, as early as the birds, with their melodious 
concerts, hailed the rising sun, I took pleasure in addressing my 
prayers to the Eternal, for my husband and those whom I loved. 
This sweet and consoling habit kept my mind in a disposition 
which constituted my joy and my bliss. 

Afler sunrise, when the tillers of the soil commenced their 

* The page who brought to the Empress Josephine the news that her 
lucky rival had a son, received from her, as the price of such a mission, a 
magnificent ring which the ex-empress took from her own finger. This 
jewel was worth probably twenty thousand francs. " I am, I suppose,** 
said she, good humouredly, << bound to acknowledge, as a sovereign^ the 
receipt of the news of the birth of the King of Rome. May this events 
as Napoleon has flattered himself it would do, add to his happiness, and 
enable him, henceforth, to live in peace." 

14* 
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labours, it was my custom to take long walks. I sometimes fol- 
lowed the labourer's cart, and took pleasure in conversing with 
mm. During my residence at Malmaison, the best understand- 
ing subsisted among all the neighbours. I was the arbitress of 
all their differences, and conciliated the most opposite interests. 
4 did not wait to have my assistance implored ; I searched 
out those who were in distress ; and in pouring consolation 
mto the bosom of want, it was easy to see, from my emotions, 
that I still regarded myself as the happiest of women. Then, 
mdeed, I felicitated myself that I had been elevated to a rank 
and consequence which enabled me to bestow the bounties of 
beneficence. 

Bonaparte himself of\en said, in speaking of me — " How guilty 
would be the mortal who should interrupt the tranquillity which 
Josephine is beginning to taste I I have taken an oath — it is my 
duty to see that her peace is not disturbed for the rest of her life 
— her solitude shall be respected," 

He soon gave me a new estate, and I went to animate by my 
presence the ancient Chateau of Navarre.(71) My taste for 
country life became more and more engrossing; I sighed for 
the return of spring, and at length the month of March arrived 
to lend wings to the dreams of my imagination. The delicate 
violet, emblem of modesty, began to perfume the air. The 
sun with increasing warmth fructified .the earth with his rays. 
^^ I am so happy here," wrote I to Napoleon, ^* that I could banish 
the memory of the events which have brought me to this retreat, 
were I able to forget that you were once my husband. But 
the hope of seeing you again, even in a happier life, still fills 
my heart and occupies my thoughts. I try to elevate myself 
into the region of the future. Ah, Bonaparte, you ought to 
realize here below, that our earthly existence is of too little value 
to induce us to forget that another awaits us. Reflect, O my 
fnend, reflect that the most obscure isubject in your empire is 
flir happier than you ; — reflect that you have never tasted true 
happiness. Yet, you think to compass it when, with bold 
hand, you trace out plans of fprejgn war ox internal policy ; 
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because then your imagination, as active as your intellect, and 
as fruitful as your genius, leads you forward into the boundless 
field of hope. There, and always under the nK>st seductive 
hues, you perceive the object you wish to attain. Your self- 
love, the first among your courtiers, the most dangerous among 
your flatterers, breaks down all barriers, overthrows all obsta- 
cles, and conceals all the yawning gulfs beneath. — ^Because, 
forsooth, one lucky constellation shone upon your early path, 
you think you are never to go astray. The execution of the 
rashest projects seems easy to you. The useless weeds that 
cling to the precipice for you transform themselves into ama- 
ranths; and beyond, you perceive nothing but laurels and 
palms. O, Bonaparte I is this, then, happiness ? No, 'tis all 
illustrious pain, pain which none other can share with you. — 
Yes, you are the architect of the errors which have destroyed 
you ; and, when more modest in my desires, more simple in 
my tastes, possessing better inspirations in my idea of happi- 
ness, I took pleasure in planting some flowers along your path, 
'twas yourself — 'twas your own hand, that caused them to 
perish beneath the ice of social conventions." 

My heart was long a stranger both to the sentiments of plea- 
sure and of pain. Joy was for ever banished from my mind ; 
and tears, which I never ceased to shed, at length relieved me. 

Bonaparte prepared to visit Holland and the Hanseatic cities ; 
but the son-in-law of the Emperor of Germany dreamed only 
of invasion. He had united to France, under the name of the 
department of the Mouths of the Rhine, all the country situated 
on the left bank of that river, as well as those situated between 
the course of the Wal and those to the west of the Dogue ; and 
he, also, again took possession of the islands of Walcheren, 
South -Be velant, North-Bevelant, Schoven and Thblen, under 
the name of the department of the Mouths of the Scheldt. The 
King of Holland had, on his part, done all in his power to 
render prosperous and happy a nation so deserving as the 
Dutch. It appeared that the hornets of the court had caused 
his brother, the Emperor, to take umbrage at the king's conduct. 
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Tint wtiuffj If ii^gfiriM SDOD ¥f Jiiiw liflt a liloodT sad 
VodT. Sotjpct cod ffbiftioiB J^gfllll> iuiocd de £ics of jivull ; 
and IjomoK, wmiHr to dothe^oiai ke vddM. pecfemd to •dnoeai 
T<i9HatanlT finn liie tfanne cf HoQad. 

TIk ex-anasidb €xmi4 hawe vsind to abfioft id &ivHr of 
]u0 SCO, but ke Ibma v ibit Xapolooa vmU not ssocSsoa sadi 
aaaet oo tibefntofa gowrameaft vUch lie des^ased. 

LoBJf bad long viadjcued viik fixanes ibe ia depc ttfcpoe af 
Ins eataSes at tJbe eoart of Fiaooe, and tlie Edperor kad pio- 
naiKsd to respect it ; and yet be sacxificed it lo lyiiig, pex^ifioiK 
iflsnouatjoos. 

Hk fint act of sarereagntr ovier tlie United Prorizioes, vas 
fo order a report lo be made to him vlnck slioBld make him 
•equaiotod aitb their true eooditioii. Amoag other thii^s, the 
report cootaioed the (oilowing : — ^ The preaeat king has, dor- 
lag hif reign, protected the lires of all persons vithoot excep- 
tion. In Holland there hath been perfect sec urity for e¥ery 
jndiridiial who sought only tranqoillity. He has ever been 
opposed to the law of circomst a nces. Sodi laws, he .hath 
often said, do nothing but establish evils without remedying 
them, because their execution, necessarily aibitruy, b always 
intrusted to the passions." 

M. de St, Jean d^An^dy argued in this wise to his master, 
the Emperor, that small states which have had their own laws, 
their own distinct living and active principle, are perpetually 
chafing and struggling against the laws of all the states by which 
they are surrounded. In politics, they realize the iogenioos 
chimera o{ Descartes respecting whiriwinds. They react with 
all their force against the bodies that press upon them. Their 
strength increases in proportion as that of others is diminished. 
When they cease to be violently compressed, they expand them- 
selves with great rapidity. In a short time, one becomes at a 
loss to account for, or to limit their progress. 

"This," said the Emperor, "must be prevented by erecting 
dykes. To this end 'tis necessary to unite Holland to France ; 
It will be the necessary consequence of the reunion of Bel- 
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gium to France. And besides, 'tis the heaviest blow that I 
could give England. 

<* As to the son of Louis,* he shall enjoy my kind protection. 
He shall keep the Grand Duchy of Berg, until I am pleased to 
make some other provision for him." Thus spake the sove- 
reign to his ministers, surrounded by a group of senators,f who, 
all attentive to his slightest gesture, applauded in advance his 
marvellous conceptions. 

But at length this astonishing man, whose genius grasped, 
sometimes, all the difierent means which tend to build up or 
destroy empires, yielding to high and powerful considerations, 
decided to fulfil his vow to the clergy. A national council 
was opened. The old bishops of France and Italy, with mitre 
on head and cross in hand, were, by turns, to plead the cause of 
the people against the great, and that of the sovereign against 

* On receiving the young prince at St. Cloud, Napoleon said to him — 
" Come, my son, I will be your father. You shall lose nothing. My bro- 
ther's conduct afflicts my heart ; but his sickness may explain it. When 
you shall become great, you will pay his debt as well as your own. In 
whatever position my policy, or the interests of my empire may place you, 
never forget that your first duty is to me, your second towards France. All 
your other duties, even to the people I intrust to you, must be postponed 
to these." 

t Napoleon in 1807 was informed that the senators had on hand the sym 
of 1,550,000 francs, en eaiase. The Senate having come to him in a body, to 
present their respects, he called the pursers, and asked them how much 
money they had on hand. " Sire," they replied, " we have a certain amount, 
to be sure ; but cannot now state exactly what it is." " Ah I well," said he, 
" state about how much." " We must repeat to your majesty that it is im- 
possible." " H6 bien !" (said he,) " I am better informed than you, for I 
know you have now at your disposal 1,550,000 francs, and presume your 
intention is to make a good use of it." << Sire," they replied, << we had 
intended that sum to erect a monument to the glory of your majesty." 
<< There is no need of that," said he. << The inhabitants of the faubourg 
St.. Germain ask for the re-establishment of the Odeon, You will make 
yourselves agreeable to the Empress, by giving her name to that theatre." 
The deputation retired^ obtained Josephine's consent, and the Senate re 
established the Hall. 
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tho0e prelates who were called factious. The majority of the 
clergy, said Bonaparte, in appearance live in peace. They 
are like enemies forced to unite together by the superior strength 
of the common antagonist, and wait an opportunity to deal se« 
cret but deadly blows. At present, all I want is to have thera 
adopt the four propositions of Bossuet. For the rest, I shall 
not depart from that maxim of the Grospel, which commands 
men '^ to give unto Ccesar the things tchich are Ccesar^sJ" 

Several high dignitaries of the Church, victims to their zeal 
in behalf of the sovereign pontiff, were languishing in prison at 
Vincennes ; others were under accusation for having circulated 
clandestinely the Pope's bull, placing the French empire under 
an interdict, and denouncing pains and penalties against its head. 
The Abbe d'Astros, Grand Vicar of Ndtie Dame, was thrown 
into confinement ; the minister of public worship, Portalis, was 
exiled ; and the missionaries of Mont- Vcdlrien dispersed. A 
regiment of the guard was ordered to carry the place by assault, 
unless it should surrender at discretion ; and it was forbidden, 
in any event, to grant the least symptom of a capitulation to the 
good fathers. 

I felt a special interest in the Abbe de Boulogne, who had 
been commended to my favour by an old nun of Panthemont. 
I spoke to Bonaparte about him, and told him the Abbe's con- 
science would not permit him to submit to his wishes. '' I am 
sorry for it," said he, '* both on his account and my own ; I 
might have made him an archbishop, he would have preached 
the lent-sermon to my court without imitating the intolerable 
dryness of the Bishop of Senez, but with that becoming mode- 
ration and pious zeal, which ought ever to characterize a Ca- 
tholic minister, and to make him respected." Such was the 
answer which he transmitted to me by a page. 

He quitted the capital* for the purpose of visiting his new 
possessions. Everything around him seemed to take new 

• He left Compifegne on the 19th of September, and returned the begin- 
ning of November. 
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life; a concert of benedictions accompanied him; Maria Louisa 
graced his triumph ; — for was it not a triumph, indeed, to have 
at his side the daughter of so many kings, and to know that 
she had borne him an heir to his throne ? 

During Bonaparte's absence, Malmaison became again what it 
had once been. It was thronged with courtiers from the Tuile- 
ries, who hurried thither to lavish their incense upon me. They 
compared my own brilliant days with those of the princess 
who succeeded me. The men of my husband's time and tastes 
found it difficult to endure the German gravity and fatiguing 
etiquette which reigned around the new empress. It is true she 
was in the habit of receiving them with an air of goodness, but 
never forgot the respect that belonged to her great name. The 
ladies, moreover, who had never ceased to shine at my court, 
saw themselves thrown into the shade at hers. Hence, secret 
murmurs arose, which the echoes from the saloons did not fail 
to repeat. Next, scandal took up the sound, and certain per- 
sonages, whose names I could here mention, particularly M. 
de B***, made perfidious reports upon the subject to their 
master, on his return, and drew down upon me unjust censure. 

The sovereign's arrival at Paris was hailed with enthusiasm. 
The people thought the peace permanent, and began to be sen- 
sible of its salutary influence. Paris, that unique city, a city 
which contains such discordant elements, enjoyed a degree, of 
tranquillity and abundance which were due to her own luxury 
and to the foreign visitors who then crowded thither to ad- 
mire and give activity to her manufacturers ; the progress of 
which was carefully watched by the Emperor in person.* My 

* The Emperor returned from Holland enchanted : but what charmed 
himmost was the idea that the Dutch had adopted his notions upon domestic 
economy. << They know,'' I have heard him say a thousand times, both 
then and on other occasions, << they know that I have not fully furnished 
my chateau at Fontainebleau." I know not what simpleton presented 
such a blandishment to his self-love ; but I do know, from the most vera- 
cious men, that nothing ever equalled the ridicule and laughter produced 
among tlfe Dutch by the promulgation of the commercial heresies and eco- 
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ntoation was the same as daring the fiist year of bb nnioo 
with the archduchess. St. Cload wore again the aspect of a 
palace of enchantment, and mj own modest solitude at^ ^ Twd 
to be forgotten. Mj dangfater was in a manner compdied 
to appear at oocut. The manners and demeanoar of the em- 
press were not such as to make Hortense ashamed of her mo- 
ther ; this is probable— but, alas ! how painful most have been 
the recollections of her heart ! — she often came to see me, and 
seemed surprised at mj peaceful resignation. Alas ! I had at 
last forgotten what 1 had been, and thought only of what I 
wished to be. The persons composing my hoosehold seemed 
well assorted, and 1 enjoyed domestic peace without stiot. My 
friends came and enlivened my long winter erenings, and the 
pleasure I received from their society was some compensation 
for the loss of what I bad enjoyed in the splendid soirees in 
which I had once moved. My son kept up a regular corre- 
spondence with me, and I was gratified, indeed, to know that he 
was in the enjoyment of his highest wislKs. The good Eu- 
gene! — he was adored in Italy. Hereafter, 'thought I, he will 
be regretted there ; but I shall be there to comfort those who 
may sorrow for him ;* perhaps, even, it is reserved for me to 
afibrd him consolation. — ^And thus the time passed on. My 

DOtnies which Napoleon undertook to put forth in a magisterial tone, en- 
deavouring to puff into importance his youthful speculations, in opposition 
to the notions of those ancient patriarchs of commerce. On a certain 
occasion, one of bis auditors replied to Napoleon (who was telling that 
he should have 200 ships of war with which to oppose England), that 
England would have 600. — This reply was answered by a look of con- 
tempt. — De Pradt, 

* The empress's mind was really impressed with the thought that her 
husband's power would prove ephemeral. << He* goes too far/' she often 
said ; << he will sooner or later, upon the thorny road of politics, meet with 
some traveller who is more adroit or lucky than he, who in the end will 
lead him into a slippery path and occasion his fall, a fall which will draw 
after it thn whole scafToIdlng of his power. Thus will Bonaparte meet 
his end. — Bonaparte, whose intentions are to make France formidable and 
unronquttrahle, will not, perhaps, have the consolation of descending from 
the throne and seeing his last wish even respected.'' 
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mode of life was quite uniform ; I was never alone, though I 
knew Well how to shun the gilded bees who were constantly 
buzzing and swarming on the road from Paris to St. Cloud, and 
who oflen made their appearance at the grates of my chateau.-— 
'Twas necessary to please the master . 

The minister of war, Clarke,(72) visited me regularly. He 
said to me one day with an air of deep concern, '* Madame, the 
Emperor has powerful foes; — the conduct of M. de Czernicheff, 
whose intentions I do not comprehend, explains to us a great 
problem. That foreigner has left Paris stealthily; he has 
acquired a knowledge of the strength and situation of the different 
corps of the army ; in short, all your husband's plans have 
reached Russia. The senate will but act wisely on this occa- 
sion, by granting supplies of men and money ; the time is passed 
when a new war was but a new field of triumph, opened to our 
warriors. Now, 'tis necessary to save France. For, notwith- 
standing the treaty of the 24th February, 1812, the King of 
Prussia will remain true only so long as your husband is able 
to keep him in awe. As for Germany, she will play at even 
or odd." The conversation stopped here. I seldoih saw Bona- 
parte, and thought it not my duty to write him anything upon 
this subject. 

He, however, came to take leave of me. The moment he 
came within hearing, he said-»" Madame, I am going to fright- 
en the north."*^ I have just learned that Russia has protested 

*In the winter of 1811, large bodies of troops were marched into Grer- 
many. They were evidently directed against Russia. At the opening 
of the legislative body, in 1811, Napoleon declared that the preparations 
for war against Russia, had increased the expenses of that department one 
hundred millions of francs ($19,200,000). It was at the same session that 
he announced, that the Peninsular war would end with a thunder-clap ; 
that a priest (that is to say, the pope) could not act as a sovereign, though 
a few years before he had created the primacy of Ratisbon.'' He did 
not then much expect that it was he who was to be struck by the thunder- 
bolt; and that, despite his new principles, a sovereign pontiff would yet 
be found in that kingdom which was nominally his son's. — De Pradt» 
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tliesc tta» a^ lnglaiiE» "^ x !! F<Lg?;;iinf, ihzs- iar thuet fiidk&i 
feenii, uaanr aSwBioB T>tKC. Cfiie ^ds j* ycm csaupc& CT<ois Jiosoo^v. Di^ 
Boly I pisj J^tsGc. imniMJBjftr cdher 9D(vareDZ!)K>. w&fow Eke^ ttbt cnmuhmi 
had a£ bk3D. i^irsec 3ke fiCnDwktfle 3brr a:? u tg iuawd l vMi tlie 
pieseDC. In c^caaiEisczBaoes oT cJarJcalCTry ofte oTTCsn/kV^e miB acfis 
a mixed part, viiijdi kw3s ban IK> las mm. Ceistcefsimse tout 
Ibffces in GefmauiT, hsr. so Ei3 Aittflier; I vciadd ic^-csssbHibli the 
kin^dmn of Pdami — pn^ndicd. au vays^ tod aie aLJt>ved[ CLsne and 
power lo do so.^ 

But of vhai me is adiioe In socii a gis^? Kov viU Toa 
tUsu^Oen a sfarob thai has acqiaired ihie sajrcnsoli cuf years in 
taking a &Lse direcdon ! At nsost all thai can be done k to pie- 
weat or letaid its &11 by aitificjai sapfMMlSw I made no eflort, 
or at least did bot lin^ to direit him fiaHn" hs grand paq>ose» 
ibieseeing that my anempis voald be Tain. Besides, he was 
afiraid his generals or his ministers might have some share of 
his gloxy . I was proibnndly amicled by this thirst for dominion, 
which he could nerer satisfy ; and judged an&TOOiably of his 
new eaterpnae. That noble Pole and celebrated man, Kos- 
ciuszkoy as much distingoished ibr the simplicity of his manners 
as ibr the purity of his principles and the sublimity of his 
patriotisra, dared not hope for soccess.(73) On taking leave 
of Bonaparte, I said — ^^You used willingly to Ksten to your 
friend.*^ "Advice to me? — advice, madame!^ said he, with an 

* Potf ibly. Napoleon tbongfat it would be as easy for him to possess him- 
self of the person of the Emperor Alexander, as it had been to seize the 
Spanuih princes. But the cabinet at St. Petersburg was not directed by 
a Don Godoy. The great monarch numbered as many friends as subjects. 
Flatterers only entered his palace, and roamed about in it ; they were not 
adn^itted to his confidence. . . . 
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air of haughtiness ; " do you think of giving me advice ? I am 
the son-in-law of an Emperor ; I am able, by my nod, to set all 
Germany in motion, and Prussia cannot remain neutral in the 
midst of the coming events. On the contrary, madame, con- 
gratulate me on the accomplishment of my sublime conceptions. 
I shall write to you from the ancient capital of Russia, and 
intend yet to make you an eye-witness of the brilliant destinies 
which await me." I stood confounded. " You are," said 1 
(under the impulse of a feeling which was certainly pardonable 
in a woman who loved him), " you are playing for your 
crown, for the existence of your dynasty and the lives of my 
children !"* 

Soon, however, the Emperor repaired to Dresden, surrounded 
by a brilliant court. A cortege of kings attended him, who 
daily mingled with his courtiers at his levees. He commanded 
them like a master. Napoleon was now the sovereign of an- 
cient Germany. 

He thought it best to leave the Empress Maria Louisa at 
Maycnce. The arebdlfchess expected there to receive a visit 
from her father; but fate watched over them both — she re- 
turned to Paris, and the Autocrat of the west directed his steps 
towards the banks of the Niemen.f 

* He seemed determined to banish from around him everything whifh 
could suggest the idea of an aggression against Russia ; and so far did ho 
carry this, that only two or three days before he set out, and while 400,000 
men were already in Poland, and his whole military family had long since 
left on the expedition, he burst into a great rage at the minister of the 
interior, who, because his departure was so near at hand, had counter- 
manded his order requiring the attendance of several deputations of the 
electoral colleges. *• What !" said he ; " who dares state that I am about 
to leave ? Who is to judge of that ? I am not going to leave. I am 
doing what I please with my men and my horses." 

He took leave of the council of ministers with these words: — "Jaw 
ffoin^ to review my armyP And the Moniteur assigned no other reason 
for his departure for Dresden. — Hist, de VAmhass. de Varsovie, 

t Disguised as a Polish soldier, Napoleon reconnoitred the heights that 
overlook Eowo, and had some of the water of the Niemen brought to him 
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In the midst of tlie alarms with which this 
Europe, Fnmce alone remained anconcemed. She 
tomed to oonqner. In Puis especially^ the feding and Inpe 
of aecnritj were genoaL Oar first soooeas at Wilna — Ike 
spootaneocB rising of the Poles, who declared in Btroar of the 
le-estahUshmcBl of thdr andent monarchj — the occupation of 
GloobokoS, idkither Napoleon transferred his head-qoazters — 
all this, I say, electrified the capitaL The inhabitants saw 
already, in &iicy, the Emperor of the Froich crowned at Mos- 
cow. Namerous wse the felicitatioBS I receiTed upon these 
aospicioas beginnings, to which I only replied that, ** for Kings, 
there is no permanent peace except that which arises from 
mntaal esteem, firmly established L e t m a m them and their sub- 
jects. Happy the sorereign, who, to secnre the Ioto of his 
people, neglects nothing which can merit it P* 

The commencement of this campaign was utterly unproduc- 
tive of glory. The Russians retrograded as fast as the French 
advanced. No battle was fought. Several skirmishes took 
place with the Cossacks, which were th^jtoude to the attack 
upon the town situated between the hills and the banks of the 
Dwina. The people of the North seemed terrified at our ap- 
proach, aod fled in disorder towards Smolensk. The whole 
French army followed in pursuit.' Napoleon, surrounded by 
his guard, rOTiained some days at Witepsk. 

The army now b^an to be in want of everything ; but still, 
'^ it rushed onward in this enterpnse with an assurance of suc- 
cess and with appetite whetted by the hope of profit and ad- 
vancements ; and every soldier who failed of them accused his 
evil star or the justice of the Emperor." 

At length, after overcoming innumerable obstacles, our unfor- 
tunate soldiers passed the Dnieper and reached the heights of 
Smolensk. Every redoubt was in our power ; but at the mo- 
ment of mounting the breach they beheld mountains of fire and 

in a helrnrt ; — which he tasted in order to inhale a lucky inspiration. — 
Hist, de Bonaparte* 
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mighty columns of smoke ia the distance. Davoust had at- 
tacked the right suburb of the town, and Morand the IcA ; and 
when the French were ready to carry the place by assault, the 
Russians evacuated it by night, and Napoleon made his entry 
into a city which presented him nothing but ruins. His march 
was over mangled and bleeding corpses, accompanied by martial 
music, whose wild strains could alone prevent him from seriously 
reflecting upon this scene of desolation.(74) 

Had he seen fit to stop there, and publicly proclaim the re- 
establishment of Poland, the French army would have been 
saved ; but the. projects of Jerome, his brother, were in opposi- 
tion to his own. The latter was then begging a crown, and 
the Emperor had already discovered that he had one too many. 
** I do not forget," said he, " that the Queen of Westphalia was 
born in Russia ; I should not want to have the two States too 
near to each other. In politics, family ties are held for nought : 
for myself, always the first, I would make war upon my father- 
in-law, should my father-in-law cavil with me about the pos- 
session of the meapest village. For a pupil of the family, I 
have treated you well. As to the king I may see fit to give 
the Poles, I will make them acquainted with him when the 
proper time shall come." Jerome stood corrected ; Napoleon 
was not inclined to disclose to him his thoughts. He had, in 
my last interview with him, pledged himself that the kingdom 
of Poland was destined to my son. 1 could, however, have 
wished him to reign in Italy, or return and live in France. I 
enjoyed at a distance and in fancy the felicity of our reunion, 
and caressed the idte that Prince Eugene would one day fulfil 
the duties of an important post in his own country. But the 
mind is ingenious in creating for itself chimeras, and imagina- 
tion is oflen pleased to lead our desires into a wild abyss of 
thought. That beloved son was still far from me, sharing the 
fatigues and dangers of an invincible army, and perhaps pos- 
sessing the ability to render my husband some service. Eu- 
gene's sensibility must have been severely tried, and his heart 
sadly wrung, at witnessing the destitution of the corps he com- 
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afiwuHinmoiiy witfaaat pru¥!2umH» wiihaat 
gagngat — tbB 9ol(iiec9 wandering along an the road to 
On ef^sty SMie, Tillages ipons laid w^tstB, brif^ea iiealnivedr 
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Napoleon etiakiiAed hhnarif a^ Gfaiat ; tfaeoe be feamt tfaaft 
Pkinee KatoaoJ^ Ae gksnans conqisEror of tfae O ttuman powearv 
bad the i iiiiim— 1 ra i hit fof tbeRnwHmn anny^r ami tbatba hmd 
isfloed an order to atap a finrtfaer retreat.* The Emperor iB»- 
medafefy ordered an attack npoi a RmaHan retbiobt ; it caaSd 
not leaiat Frencb braTerr, bnt its captnrecoafc tbe blood of more 
tbaa a tfaonaaTid men.'f' 

Tbeae were tfae laat details fBCBt me br private and con&ien- 
txal fetters. I trembled £br my sob^ Sat my binbamL I wept 
ofer tbe &te of tbe tbocBands of brave mes wbo bad &IIeB ; but 
I was &r, alas I &ora foreseeing tbe new dia aatgr s wfiich 
awaited as! 

The sitnation of France became critical in tbe atreoKL The 
gzeater and more rapid bad been her prosperxtT^ the more stazt- 

* A ieevnre botde taok pfaKe ssder Ae walk aTMBROfw. Ththr^^bt 
sin aoose, and, by degrees, rfitwqwtipd tbe tiiick fiig wbidi vnAm^ tte 
dtj, and prevented a tboranjBbrecaaiiixsBUKe. 2iapoleoii.|^zeditit,aad 
laid, sereral times, to bis officers — ^ Gestlcaien, tis Ae sua of Avster- 
litz." But towanb erenin^ tbe solifiers began to kse covnge- They 
were reanimatei by tfaeir diief— ^ SoU&as," said be, ^'Kntasaff is tyiag 
before yen ; pursue and oirertake bim P* liiumfirttt to be anst H of tte 
aneient city of tbe Czars, Boaaparte mairbf d ia w ai d im Arc 
He soon entered Moscow by tbe birid li^ of an iMifTi 
wbose dreadfol radiance was reflected from tbe bmnnw Taia woe all 
attempts to arrest its p r o gr e s s : ererytbing became a prey to tbe 
and tbe zeal of tbe French army, in endearoaringto extingaisb tbem, 
fraitlesf. Tbe pomps bad been palled op; immense magaiincs of com- 
bo stibles fed tbe flames. Tbe governor ot Moscow, BostopcUn, sacri- 
fie^d Moscow — to save Rossia. 

f They belonged to the 61st regiment, Bonaparte asked the colonel of 
that r^^giment what he had done with one of his battalions ?- to which be 
replied — " TTi^y are in the redoubt /" — " Hfmourto the brave /" was Bona- 
parted «ole reply. 
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ling was the signal of her approaching calamities. Could I alone 
remain indiflerent, unconcerned 1 I, who had been the compa- 
nion of the monarch whom France still adored ? I, w|^o had been 
his first wife, at a time when he was only one of her leading 
captains ? I, who had followed him from the simple, unostenta- 
tious habitation of a general, into the palace of the consuls, and 
thence to the imperial throne ? I, in short, who, seated by his 
side, had reigned over the French by some modest virtues, as he 
had subdued them by high feats of arms, by achievements, the 
glory of which no reverses can ever efiace ? 

But, although the danger was apparent, there was nothing 
which could reasonably justify my fears. Alas! it was my 
destiny never to taste pure felicity in this world. 

A report of Bonaparte's death obtained a momentary currency. 
I was inconsolable. To think only of the mortifying contradic- 
tions to which I had been subjected, one would have been sur- 
prised, perhaps, at the real feeling I manifested. What do I say? 
I found the sentiment of gratitude too sweet to my heart, to per- 
mit me to dispense with its obligation. What a moment was 
that, when I was undeceived in regard to Mallet's rash and 
audacious attempt ?(75) I had fondly imagined that Bonaparte 
would, perhaps, always remain invulnerable; but my grief was 
at its height, when I read the bulletins containing the news of 
so many disasters. I trembled for the lives of those who were 
most dear to me ;* and, when I reflected that the elite of France 
had fallen in that fatal expedition, my tears again flowed. Then, 

* Prince Eugene incurred great dangers in this fatal campaign. The 
Empress Josephine exhibited the most violent agitation whenever a courier 
arrived. While breaking the seal of the despatches, her face would ra- 
pidly change colour; sometimes signs of joy were visible in her counte- 
nance ; and sometimes, after perusing the contents, she would remain in 
a state of depression and silent anguish, impossible to be described. It 
was painful in the extreme to witness her sufferings. Speaking of hei 
husband and son, she would say — " They were alive when the courier 
lefty but, perhaps, by this time nothing remains to me but to lament their 
loss." Thus did the unfortunate woman suffer from imaginary ills. To 
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vaults of the Louvre. Sundry officious persons, whom he kept 
in his pay, made daily reports to him of all that was done or 
said by his former wife, and Malmaison was by no means 
exempted from the minute and secret police of Savary.* And 
yet I must do justice to that minister, charged with the execu- 
tion of the orders of a mighty man. Never did he make a 
report unfavourable to me ; and, although certain courtie^ (for 
there were some at Malmaison) permitted themselves t^inake 
a private revelation to the Emperor, Savary took care to show 
him that it was of little or no importance. Moreover, he 
warned me to be on my guard. 

Thus, my time was passing away in the enjoyment of a 
peaceful independence; — days ever memorable — days of com- 
fort and tranquillity, which I was aflerwards forced to regret, 
when I saw them sacrificed anew to that thirst for glory which 
was fated to pursue me even into my retreat — even into the 
arms of my children ! 

The unshaken hope of durable prosperity never abandoned 
my husband. He received with pride the felicitations of his 
flatterers upon his happy return from Moscow; (77) — he was 
made dizzy by the least grain of incense. Had he possessed 
the talent to look into the future ! . . . . 

By forming a double line (of fortresses), Napoleon then be- 

* Josephine was frequently visited at Malmaison by M. De***, who 
had become suspected by her husband in consequence of the most false 
and perfidious reports. On hearing that that person had obtained a situa- 
tion at the Chateau, he became enraged, and ordered him to leave forth- 
with, and also directed that henceforth no stranger should be admitted into 
her service without his, Napoleon's, sanction. Thus, from the 16th of De- 
cember, 1809, to the 25th of March, 1814, the Empress Josephine was under 
perpetual surveillance. Towards the close of her life, she used to answer 
those who affected to pity her — " I desire nothing but Napoleon's prosperity, 
and I feel doubly happy in being able, by means of this last sacrifice which 
he has exacted from me, to contribute to it. He wants an heir, and France 
seems to concur in that wish. May they both be happy, the father now, 
and the son hereafter. As to myself, my prayer is, that the Emperor may 
not see occasion to repent himself of his new alliance.'' 
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— mj scrrprise mas at as bcCTC I saw Xaroleoo ap- 
proacaing. XapoieDO^ wko had so laaeij awed che world, sad, 
hzmbied bj his scoir^i dedeac : tzmzga be eaaeavoored to dia- 
sembua his chagrin is. rhe preKooe gc her wrbotn rs pleased him 
ODoe to ceoocnicare hJs ciear-s^iri^ oieiid. I iiai alreadr di- 
Tioed a part of his ills : his edchc secret tinaCTC seemed to be 
mjT own. I lateoed to hhn ; I petted him : mmd hht pitr enabled 
me to find a sort of charm in sharing the bcrdefi of his woe. 
His aspect shocked me: my rma^'satSca transported me to 
those fields of battle where the most fHghttuI death had swept 
down so many ill'jstrioos warriors. I could not help feeling a 
kind of sbadder ; bat, thoogfa Napoleon was no longer anything 
for me personally, still ray heart, natarally feeling and compas- 
sionate, experienced the sentiment of pity socoeeding to that of 
consternation. The love which I had neirer ceased to bear him, 
and the most tender compassion, were aroused to the utmost, 
when my husband informed me that he had b^;nn to drink of 

the cup of woe. 

My anguish almost conquered my reason. How much 
should I have been obliged to him, had he omitted to turn his 
eyes upon my pale and discomposed visage! But the con- 
queror of so many nations, who was now approaching the mo- 
mr;nt of bis downfall, paid much less attention to this scene 
thnn ho would have done under different circumstances ; he 
attributed my grief to the coldness with which he had received 
i\m \)rny<'.rH I bad addressed to him at the time of bis under- 
taking'; that rash expedition. I had blamed him openly ; I knew 
myncir to U; bis better in matters of policy, because he was 
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always erratic, and I always calm. And had he more fre- 
quently followed the impulses of his own heart, when he was 
surrounded by all the evidences of his greatness, that generous, 
that ambitious Napoleon, would not at that moment have been 
obliged to tremble before a woman. 

Far from uttering any complaint, he told me that hencefor- 
ward he would repose in me his whole confidence; that he 
would listen to my advice. " It must be," said I, " that you 
have a very powerful foe ; I know that profound politician — 
and I tell you, now, you will not be able to escape from his 
blows. Your gigantic enterprise in the north is but the result 
of a secret combination. How can you guard against « man 
[Talleyrand], who, in every cabinet in Europe, counts minis- 
ters who are subject to his control ?(78) You have rushed to 
your ruin by all the means in your power — by humiliating, and 
exposing to shame, a man who would probably soon have be- 
come humbled in his own estimation ." Here my voice 

failed me ; I paused and shed tears ; then suddenly recovering 
myself, I proceeded : " What you will lose, Bonaparte, is not 
merely a vain title, which you must one day renounce. But, 
to see the French people, through your fault, ravished of their 
conquests, and those glorious spoils of war, with which your 
valour, directing their arm, has enriched them — this will form 
the climax of your misfortunes ! O, Napoleon ! excuse the 
expression of my regrets !" I again shed tears ; in vain did I 
attempt to proceed ; I had no longer the power. As to what 
concerned me penonally, I had long since learnt that affliction 
was the lot of humanity. I submitted with confidence to the 
invisible ways of Providence. " Whether I live or die," said I 
to Bonaparte, <* your destiny will not the less be accomplished. 
The guilty plots of the authors of our ills, will bring every 
kind of calamity upon our country. They will commit many 
crimete, but will gather no fruit from them, nor obtain any per- 
manent success." 

"These are precisely the reasons which determine me to 
continue the war," said my husband. " In this will I follow 
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Ife raampki of AngoftiB. Beades, k ml the efibct of great 

fitraisli to tiie mtpflrrt moie aoiid and inhr leAeclioaai t* 
Saeh m nj nev poatkn, tbat I nmt lauBe mj nwiaaiii ■ 
tiooB with wlnt time is mcMt oaeful in the pasL Of what 
were it to me to otler sterile legiets, and adont the 
<ifl||j recent prefects! Joaqrfiiiie, ran would extioginsh in me 
the aoUe desire to oonqoer. Too, like the wisest of my minis* 
teis, want time to diwifiate the dream which their imaginatioQ 
has a hnodred times reaewed since m\ first misfortane. In rov 
pwn opinioo, and in tbetra. Napoleon most now siupaas himselC 
Men do not think him so great, so formidable as he really is ; 
he will not display all his strength until the stranger shall dare 
invade the soil of France. Then will he be on his feet ; and 
woe to thore whom I shall compel to aocoont for a war in 
which Fraix» shall pour out her blood and treaanres P* 

It is but too true that Bonaparte thus deceived himself at the 
▼ery moment when the united powers of Europe were ready 
to burst upon him. Besides his external enemies, he had 



* Wboerer was lo unlucky as to tell Napoleon that a tiling was impos- 
sible, was sore to receive from him an angry or a contemptnoiis look. 
Foocb^, the Duke of Otranto, had occasion one day to kpow bow mnch , 
his master was offended by soch a remark. It was in 1804. A negotia- 
tion with Rossia, both difficult and important, was on foot. FoQcb€, then 
minister of the police, being opposed to the opening of the negotiation, 
remarked that its success was impoJtsiile. Napoleon, who viewed the 
matter differently, returned quicklj towards the minister, and said, <<Wbat ! 
is it a veteran of great revolutionary catastrophes that dares borrow that 
pusillanimous expression ? Ah ! sir, is it for you to saj that anything is 
impossible 7 Ton, who for fifteen years have seen realized events which 
might onee have been reasonably thought impossible ? A man who has 
seen such a prince as Louis XVI. bow his head beneath the executioner's 
steel ; who has seen an Archduchess of Austria, the Queen of France, mend- 
ing her own gown and her own shoes while waiting to be taken to the 
scaffold ; — a man who finds himself a minister while I am the Emperoi 
of the French ; — such a man, I say, ought never to have the word impos- 
iihltf in his mouth.'' 
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against him, those men who, since the Revolution, had never 
ceased to whisper among themselves — " If we can only succeed 
in dividing this mass, so irresistible when it is united ; or, at 
least, in directing one portion of it against another, we shall, at 
least, save ourselves in the squabble, and may afterwards appear 
upon the political stage with characters and habits which will fit 
us to enjoy the confidence of the new rulers ; who will tfien 
hasten to appoint us to the most important difficult posts in the 
government. These we will drive to the commission of gross 
acts of injustice, and in the end hurl th§m into the abyss." 

Thus reasoned, and thus will ever reason, the bad citizens^ 
more numerous than is supposed, who made the Revolution an 
object of speculation. They are the serpents which we warmed 
into life, but never can strangle. Woe to the states which have 
such vampires in their bosom ! Sooner or later they become 
hydras with an hundred heads, and will, in the end, devour the 
governments that nourish them. Flatterers and courtiers go 
hand in hand with them; the former, with their pestilential 
breath, are to us tigers in sheep's clothing ; the latter are but 
awkward monkeys, vile slaves, mufHed up in their master's cloak 
in order to escape the strappado ; and both classes are the ruin 
of their country.(79) 

Ye cunning men, men without character, who follow so care- 
fully the current of events in order to profit thereby, ye shall 
yet be arraigned for the crimes ye have led the great to com- 
mit — the great whom ye have made drunk with your fatal 
incense ; and the woes of nations shall fall upon your guilty 
heads ! 

And you, ye tranquil egotists, who know no interests but 
your own, no duty but your own preservation, no country but 
the inside of your own homes, tremble for your conduct 1 for 
you, too, have contributed po\^erfully to the enslavement of your 
unhappy country ! All, all of you, who, fully aware of the 
dangers arising from Bonaparte's imprudences, had unceasingly 
on your lips the name of a family as beloved as it was respected ; 
O repeat now, in your lowest whisper, and from the bottom of 
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your shame-stricken hearts : — ^* the Republic for ever /" — ** may 
the days reappear when other Brutoses shall kiss their soiui 
while coodemniDg them to death," — and ** when others shall 
weep upon the bosom c^ a father before piercing it with a 
poniard! " 

Such were the sorrowful reflections which continually beset 
roeu Alas ! I now saw that the part my husband had acted 
was fest drawing to a close, and that he was about withdraw- 
ing from the scene of illusions — what did I say? — about to be 
hurled from the stage; and that his fall would be frightful 
indeed. Whenever onft of my women opened the door of my 
apartment, I was under the continual apprehension that it was 
to announce his overthrow. Did an unusual noise arise in the 
street ? I felt afraid it was the tumult of an insurrection ; and 
I said to myself in bitterness of spirit — '^If Napoleon is not 
atkep in the bosom of a fatal security, he may still avert the 
storm which hastens to burst upon him." And yet, in spite of 
the kind of apathy to which I abandoned myself, in order to 
lessen, in some degree, my sufferings, I could not help experi- 
encing a shock when I reflected that this modern Porus might 
soon be without a country or an asylum ; that I myself, shut 
up in this cavern of Polyphemus, might in vain cast my wan- 
dering eyes around me to find some opening, some concealed 
passage, by which to make my escape. For I was perfectly 
convinced in my ow^ mind that the Emperor would follow the 
wretched advice of rejecting terms of peace, and especially 
those which should look to any contingent movement upon the 
capital. " He will," I told my friends, " feel bound to sustain, 
at all hazards, and with arms in his hands, his military reputa- 
tion ; and the monuments and works of art which are in Paris, 
will prevent him from ever making the slightest concession to 
foreign invaders." I knew well be would chafe with impatience, 
and with loud cries awaken the nation to vengeance ; or, rather, 
that he would be glad to find a pretext for renewing a war 
which he burned to recommence. 

His orders were now in a course of execution ; the surround- 
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ing country hastened forward the young conscripts, who soon 
hocame soldiers. He found himself impelled in some measure 
by necessity, for it was now in vain to think of averting the 
tempest that menaced him ; he could no longer remain deaf to 
the thunder that rolled above his head ; he saw that the bolt was 
coming ; its first flashes shook the confidence of the Hero in that 
Destiny which had so oflen smiled upon him ; and the lightnings 
of this new storm were the first rays to which he consented to 
open his eyes ; his desires and his views were bounded by his 
own projects, without any anxiety resMcting that public bpinion 
which was to pass judgment upon ffiem. Once, it was not 
enough for him to plan great undertakings; they musf have 
the seal of the national approbation ; the most brilliant suc- 
cesses would have been to him incomplete unless crowned by 
the approval of the French people. But, even then, he believed 
their god Terminus, like that of the Romans, ought never to 
recede, and that their first retrograde step would bo the signal 
of the fall of the empire. Alas ! how were times changed ! To 
him the pride of commanding was now of little' account; — it 
was sufHcient to see his own desires satisfied ! — strange conces- 
sion of an ambition which lately towered to the clouds, but 
which now saw itself brought down to the level of the events of 
the earth !*.... 

* A few days before the battle of Dresden, Mo^eau and Bernadotte were 
present at a conference of the allied sovereigns ; a conference whose object 
was to settle the plan of the battle which was about to be delivered, and 
the ulterior operations of the campaign. Moreaa was the author of the 
plan under discussion, which he sustained by arguments in every particu- 
lar. Bernadotte, however, succeeded in effecting some modifications in 
it. After the conference had broken up, Bernadotte and Moreau had a 
conversation, which is thus reported : — 

Bernadotte* — A fine plan, general, but whither will it lead us ? 

Moreau* — To the overthrow of Napoleon. 

B, — Very well : but. Napoleon being overthrown, what then ? 

M, — O, we will then see what is to be done. 

B. — Take care ; don't yield yourself to a chimerical hope. 'Tis not 
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The most disastrous news was not slow to obtain circulation ; 
and for once Fame was not a liar. She related, in all its details, 
the fearful catastrophe which had befallen the French army. 
She spoke of the defection of the four regiments of Wurtemberg 
and Saxon cavalry, and added that seven battalions of infantry 
had abandoned the French ranks during the combat under the 
walls of Leipsic, and joined the allied troops. I likewise leiamed 
that my husband had passed the only bridge by which he could 
make good his retreat ; but that, in order to prevent pursuit by 
the foreign army, he had ordered it to be blown up at the 
very moment it was covered with thousands of Frenchmen 
who were endeavouring to fly. By means of this murderous 
manoeuvre, he abandoned a part of his army on the bank of the 
stream !* . . . 

nnder the garb of an aide-de-camp of the "Emperor Alexander, that ths 
French will recognise the Hero of Hohenlinden* 

M, — But the coalition — 

B. — Holds together only by a single thread ; is not Napoleon the son- 
in-law of i\A Emperor of Austria ? And is not his son the grandson of 
that sovereign ? 

M, — ^I know that : I know, also, that the children of Gustavus IT. are 
nephews of the Emperor Alexander. Political interests are everythidg. 
Family ties are nothing. But, Prince, what is your object ? 

B, — To contribute to the deliverance of the great European family from 
the yoke which the Emperor has imposed upon them ; to drive the French 
behind the Rhine, their t^tural boundary, and to make Napoleon reckon, 
as something worth, the rights of the French nation, for which you and I 
have fought so long. This is my object. I believe myself still serving 
the French, in fighting their Chief. Did I imagine myself promoting 
other ends, or serving other ambition, I would instantly break the sword 
I wear I C*** de S. D***. 

* The language would seem to impute to Napoleon a design to bring 
about the disaster at the bridge over the Elster. Nothing can be more 
unfounded. The explosion was an accident, occasioned by the corporal, 
who was charged with the duty, mistaking the French for the allied troops, 
and supposing the latter were hurrying upon the bridge. This is admit- 
ted even by Mr. Allison, the writer who makes the greatest efforts, and 
goes farthest out of his way, to belie history in reference to France and 
Napoleon. — Translator. 
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My heart bled at hearing this terrible narrative. I pitied the 
multitude of men of all grades in the army, and of all ranks, 
who there perished, either by the enemy's fire or drownibg ; 
and I shed tears over the sad fate of the Polish general Ponia- 
towski, whose heroic courage, it had been long predicted, 
would bring him to a premature end. 

I received a letter from Bonaparte ; he informed me that he 
had ejected his retreat though Erfurth and Gotha, and had 
entered Mayence. The latter town became the point for the 
reassembling of the army ; but the gr^ numbers of sick and 
wounded who arrived there produced an epidemic which occa- 
sioned frightful ravages. 

It was at Mayence that the Emperor and the King of Naples 
(Murat) saw each other for the last time, and separated. They 
were still friends and allies ^ but, fi(\een days aAer, Murat had 
separated his own cause from that of his brother-in-law. 

I was promptly informed of the return of the man who was 
ever dear to me. The third day af\er his arrival, he held an 
extraordinary council of state. The object of the sitting was a 
decree for augmenting the contributions. Some days aflerwards, 
the senate placed at the disposition of the minister of war 80,000 
men, of the conscription of 1806, and the following years. The 
same act provided that armies of reserve should be stationed at 
Bordeaux, Metz, Turin, and Utrecht. But these resources were 
insufficient to check the invasion of the territory of France. The 
conqueror of so many nations had never found himself in so 
critical a situation. ^< It costs me a horrible struggle," said he 
to B*** and M***, " to avow my distress ; and yet it is only 
by making known the dangers which menace the country, that 
I can hope to obtain new supplies, and to identify the cause of 
the nation with my own ; for I am constrained by the imperious 
laws of necessity. 

r 

" I shall convoke the legislative body, but I intend to direct 
its deliberations and to obtain a senatus consultum, in virtue of 
which I shall be enabled to give to that body an extraordinary 

16* 



ftemdeat who does not st is tbst asaanibly ; — 'ts nj gnad 
jodgSy tbe Doke de Massa, wfeom I uit»id to aeiect.'' 

But I ^ not difwembte to myself tbe extzeme di^feoltr N»- 
poieoB DOW bad, longer to BDB{K]ae opoQ the rqpresoBtBtiYesortlie 
ootioo. As long as the depones were hat tbe witnesses of kts 
soccess and prosperity, tiioae dodle manrfitaries caiesaed his 
power; tbey had aided him with aH their infiacnce to attain his 
ends. Bat now, when be sought to omnect them with hts canse, 
and make them adopt all hb plans of defence, they sought to 
bomhle his pride, and pieaum ed to compare themselTCS to that 
proud Roman Senate, who arro^Ued to itself the right to pre- 
scribe laws to the Emperors. 

The opening of the fiimoos session fi€ tbe Legislative Body 
took place on the 19th of December, 1813 ; the Senate, the 
Cooncil of State, and the great dignitaries of tbe empire, attend- 
ed the sitting. The speech which Napoleon ddir^ed to them 
contained some confessions; he aniKMinced to them that aU the 
powers of Europe had turned against him, and that, without the 
energy and union of the French people, France itself was in 
danger; and then added these remarkable words : — ^I kave 
never been seduced by prosperiiy ; adrersity will, I trost, find 
roe above her reach." He concluded by declaring that he had 
given his adhesion to the preliminary basis presented by the 
coalesced powers, and that the original documents contained in 
tbe portfolio of the minister of fbrdgn affiurs, should, by his 
order, be communicated to the deputies. He then nominated a 
committee of five members to receive the communication. 

AU oppression must be odious to a sovereign who loves his 
people. The Emperor was fully convinced that a bloody 
struggle was about to open. He made, in concert with his 
ministers, some efforts to disguise the truth, which now began 
to spread abroad its terrific rays. Every means of seduction 
was tried upon several of the deputies, but miscarried. The 
committee, through M. Laini, made its report, in which it 
showed the insignificance of the documents communicated, and 
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manifested a desire that the government should return to senti- 
ments of justice and moderation, in order to obtain a durable 
peace from the European powers. 

This was too much for the sovereign : habituated to com- 
mand, he could not suf!cr the representatives to penetrate the 
secrets of his policy. He on the spot ordered the hall of the 
sittings of the Legislative Body to be closed, and the arbitrary 
Older was instantly executed. 

The deputies having presented themselves at the Palace du 
Roi des RaiSj on the first of January, 1814, Bonaparte thought 
it his duty to declare to them that he had caused their report 
to be suppressed, as being incendiary. He reproached them 
sharply, and told them that he could not be troubled by their 
useless observations. Yet he did not conceal from them how 
difficult it would be for him to work out, alone, the result which 
he expected from the Legislative Body. He despatched cou* 
riers into all the military divisions, in order to hasten forward 
the levies en masse^ and the collection of the contributions. 
He appointed extraordinary commissioners, taken from among 
the members of the Conservative Senate and Council of State. 
Instead of arousing the patriotism of the citizens, these mea- 
sures all inspired terror ; — people were not persuaded ; they 
were terrified. 

Oh, what were my sufferings in this critical moment ? And 
yet I exulted in the thought that my husband, laying aside the 
purple, and shunning his courtiers for a brief moment, had come 
alone to Malmaison, reposed upon me the burden of his trou- 
bles, and conversed with me upon his chimerical plans ! . . . 
But though in former times I had dissuaded him from the ill- 
advised projects which he confided to me, in which he flattered 
himself he should succeed, I was now almost afraid to unde- 
ceive him ! Alas, that a man upon the brink of ruin should 
repel the hand which Hope would lay upon his heart! 

As for me, I could not bo so blind as not to see the uttei 
uselessness of all the means he thought fit to employ in order 
to save France. I saw that the fulfilment of a kind of pro- 
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phecy, made respecting me at the time of my divorce, was 
adyancing with rapid strides. The prediction was, that, from 
the moment Napoleon should forsake .me, he would cease to 
prosper.* After taking new courage to perform the task of 
undeceiving him; aHer presenting to him grounds of hope,' 
much more substantial than any which he entertained, I again 
employed all the influence that still remained to me over him, 
to open his eyes to the results of his present embarrassing 
position. T had strength to rend away, without pity, the veil 
which still concealed from him the real character of certain 
courtiers. " The most of them," said I, " are combined toge- 
ther to precipitate your ruin. They only await the fall of 
Bonaparte to make their peace with the Bourbons. 'Tis not, 
however, the princes of that house that they cherish, but rather 
the fortunes and honours you have lavished upon them, and 
which they are anxious to preserve, no matter in whose ser- 
vice, provided he be powerful. Ah ! of what consequence is 

* On Saturday, the 9tb of December, 1809, at 8 o'clock in the evening, 
I went to the hotel of Queen Hortense, in Cerutti Street. There I saw 
the good Josephine ; she was with her lovely daughter. Both were sad. 
Left alone with this sensible and feeling woman, I spent nearly two hours 
in a private and affecting conversation with her. In this conversation I 
learned to appreciate both the oppressor and his noble victim ; during the 
interview, Josephine revealed to me Important things ; I judged, how- 
ever, that the anguish she experienced, was nothing in comparison with 
what she foresaw, and which her unfaithful husband was one day to expe- 
rience. I did not conceal from her that the visit I bad the honour to pay 
her, might, at any moment, cost me my liberty ; but added, that I was 
happy, indeed, in her confidence, and especially to be able to calm her 
afflicted spirit. I remarked to her that I should deem myself culpable, 
indeed, had I, from any purely personal apprehensions, neglected to ac- 
cept the invitation she had that day sent me. She replied in a feeling 
tone — " Should you be arrested on my account, I shall then forget all my 
personal sorrows, and do all in my power to save you." This excellent 
woman religiously kept her word. She used, effectually, the most per- 
suasive means in my favour, though she did not obtain my liberty till I 
bad been twelve days under arrest. — Souv. Proph., p.. 400. 
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another perjury to them? Our political troubles have taught 
thenuthat in revolutions it is not best to attach one's self to a 
single master — that it is necessary to have a far-seeing «ye, a 
glance quick enough to discover, promptly, upon what sea the 
unstable vessel of Fortune is about to launch, so as to embark 
in her the moment a prosperous gale fills her sails.""" 

" If you will believe me, Napoleon," said I to him on one 
occasion, " you might secure yourself an asylum in Italy : there, 
you would, I think, be sheltered from the factions. The^ peo- 
ple love you, the viceroy has neglected nothing to prepare the 
minds of men, there, in your favour; while, in France, you 
must in the end sink beneath the united efforts of a formidable 
coalition. Then will flight be impossible for you. Yet, there 
is one means still remaining in your power."(80) 

He shook his head with an air of incredulity. I kept silence. 
He broke it first, and said : — "The entry of the enemy upon 
the sacred soil of France marks out my duties ; I know how 
to fulfil them ; this occasion, it seems to me, will be servicea- 
ble to me beyond my expectations ; I know how to profit by 
it as a man of genius should ; and I shall throw around my 
projects of future vengeance all the colours which true greatness 
of soul displays." 

But the brilliant hopes which he then conceived began to 
grow dim; and yet, to Maria Louisa, he feigned to be filled 
with illusions. Every time he paid me a visit, he would say, 
" Josephine, when my soul is filled with pain, I feel the need of 
a ^true friend into whose bosom I may pour my sorrows. What 
astonishes me is, that men should study every other science 
except that of happiness. 'Tis only in retirement that I have 
found it, and that I may, perhaps, hereafter meet with it ! . . ." 

The allies had now penetrated into the heart of the provinces. 

• " From the step he takes," said one of Napoleon's old favourites, " I 
should be afraid he would resemble those ambitious dancers, who, after 
having astonished us by the boldness of their movements, much above 
their real strength, Anally breathe their last behind the scenes." 
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"The Grand Austrio-Russiao armj, under the command of 
Prince Schwartzenbergy bad traversed Switzerland withoot tlie 
least resistance on the part of the troops which formed the 
* Cordon of Helretic Nentrality.' General WrUe had hemmed 
in Befort, and his advanced posts extended beyond the depart- 
ment of Doabs. On the 30th of December, 1813, an Aostrian 
advance-guard took possession of Genera withoot the slights 
resistance. The capCore of that city opened to the allies the 
road to Lyons, and the way to Italy. From this time there 
was no longer any direct communication betwixt France and 
Piedmont. In the night of the first of January, the Russian 
corps, under General Wittgenstein, e^cted the passage of the 
Rhine, near Fort Louis. The whole of Alsace was inundated 
with Cossacks. On the same day the Prussian army passed 
the river between Coblentz and Manheim, and the Russian 
corps, under the command of General Sacken, crossed it in 
front of the latter town. Coblentz fell into the hands of the 
allies. Mayence was invested by a considerable force. Mar- 
shals Victor and^ Marmont, the former of whom occupied the 
interior line of the Rhine from Colmar to Weissenburg, and 
the latter Landau, Durckheim, Grustadt, Mayence, and Cob- 
lentz, both found themselves compelled to efiect a retreat. 
General Wr^e soon penetrated to Colmar. Vesoul was not 
slow to fall into the power of the enemy. They forced their 
way through the defiles of the Vosges mountains, and torrents 
of Cossacks spread themselves over the country. The Prince 
Royal of Wurtemberg, seconded by the hettman of the Cos- 
sacks, Platow, advanced upon Epinal, and took possession of 
it. The Austrian general, Budna, afler leaving Geneva, pene- 
trated into the departments of the Jura, Ain, and Doubs; Prince 
Lichtenstein directed his course towards Besangon; and the 
hereditary Prince of Hesse-Homburg, approaching from D6le, 
joined him, in order to complete the investment of that import- 
ant ftronghold. General Zeichmeisel possessed himself of the 
fort at L'Kclusc and marched to Nanlua, on the route to Lyons. 
The city of Bourg in vain opposed some resistance; it was 
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taken and delivered up to pillage. The allied sovereigns made 
their entry into Bk\e at the head of the Russian and Prussian 
guards and some regiments of reserve." 

It appeared to me very extraordinary that Bonaparte, in the 
midst of these alarms of war, should remain peaceable in his 
palace. His flatterers said h^ was preparing extraordinary 
measures. But I knew better than any one else, how danger- 
ous it was for him to put himself at the head of an army com- 
pelled to retreat. And besides, he could not now be ignorant, 
that it was against him alone that banded Europe was advanc- 
ing, and prosecuting the war. The French nation coHly 
awaited the issue of a quarrel which seemed to interest them 
not at all ; while others secretly wished success to the foreign 
armies. I was, perhaps, the only one who could really pity 
Bonaparte, and excuse the profound apathy in which he was 
plunged, since entire France demanded to be freed from the 
despotic power, which had so long bowed her beneath a sceptre 
of iron. 

Each day brought news of new disasters. The allies were 
advancing at the east and the south : the Prussians, English, and 
Dutch were marching rapidly upon Belgium. The French were 
forced to retire into the city of Anvers. This place, then in a 
condition of defence, was commanded by General Carnot. Mar- 
shal Macdonald had been compelled to abandon the line he oc- 
cupied along the left bank of the Rhine from Gueldres to Cologne. 
General Winzingerode eflected a crossing of the river at Dussel- 
dorf, at the head of an army of thirty thousand men. 

The Austrians under the command of Giulay, threatened 
Langres,* and the department of the Upper Marne. Bona- 

* 'Twas in the neighbourhood of Langres that the Austrian cavalry first 
showed themselves. A reconnoitering party being immediately driven 
in by the enemy, the inhabitants of Langres ran to arms. The gates 
were shut and intrusted to a guard ; patroles were passing all night. The 
next morning at daybreak, a flag of truce, escorted by a party of hussars, 
presented themselves at the Dijon gate. He insisted upon entering and 
having a conference with the Mayor. Having summoned him in vain to 
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pflute seat iyranic seinsnl bonaBcas of cs s^sEird, fanC ih^ 
vere dgC aLtte £i> E»id i!iezr grxxd z^usst cfae 
to tiieai. Tiie Frsach r&ctffi rbeir lecjca r 
on tiie 16di of JacTsry. Tabotss £a Pbee£e opened ia gtfes 
to tbe eoeniT, whSch cocxrxst wru soon ioibyned bv the of«r- 
lunnitt? of the wi»&e of CiiiaxiiBa^ce br cfae Prryiaiw, The 
Aastiian corps nzbder Coco: Bcadna adruoed tovanis ike SnAne 
and towaris Ljoos. Macon capctaiatsd to tint genetaL The 
ci!y of CLalocs a! first lesss&ed, boC was soon oonqielled to 
receiTe tb^ esesiv wuiiin izs rimsart^. Ltoqs was also on the 
point of lieing taken, being tben but ^ebCr gamsoned ; but 
Geceral Bud:ia noc rak:r,g a prompc lesolationy JIaisbal Auge- 
reau had tloe ^> arrive and sococnr h, and in bis torn took the 
ofieosive in the k»:^ of marrbing straight to Genera and ma- 
DoeuTiiaz in the rear of the allied anny in Fiancbe43onite. On 
the 19th of Jin'jarr, Prince Hesse-Hombor? made himself 
master of Dijon, whence he marched towards Aoxonne, a de- 
tachment taking possession of the road to Anxonne. On the 
24th, the combat at Bar-sar-Aabe took place, where the French 
troops under Marshal Mortier perfonned prodigies of Takxir; 

retire, the giard fired npon him. The bearer of the flag wia not bit. bat 
ran off. Daring the whole daj, hnssars were seen caracoling along the 
road. The national guard of the town extended a reconnolssance to the 
Faubourg dt» Anget, a qoarter of a league from the citj. Towards 5 
oVlock in the evening, another flag presented himself in the name of 
Coant de Thorn, with two hossars, while thirty hossars icmained at a 
short distance behind them. A lieutenant of grenadiers of the National 
Guard fired upon the fla^, and one hussar and two chasseurs fell on the 
spot. The inhabitants in consternation retired to the rear of the town, 
and were there awaiting the result, when suddenly the heads of some 
columns of the Imperial Guard showed themselves at the Chaumont gate. 
At the sight of these old soldiers, covered with scars and decorations, the 
rewards of their valour, joy succeeded to consternation. These brave men, 
the ^ lite of the veterans of the army, after making a long and tiresome 
march, presented themselves, exclaiming, " We come to preserve to the 
city of Langres its name of La Pucelle." 

The consequence was that neither hostile sovereign nor general entered 
the town. 
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but seeing themselves about to be surrounded, they retreated 
precipitately into the suburbs of Troyes. 

Such was the position of the foreign armies,- when Bonaparte 
decided to quit Paris. He conferred upon his second wife the 
title and the functions of Regent, during his absence. Before 
leaving, he assembled the officers of the National Guard, pre- 
sented to them his wife and son, stating that he trusted them to 
their fidelity, and that he was going to put himself at the head 
of the army. " Heaven," said he, ** has united us ; we will 
never again be separated. Stern duty !" he exclaimed, " which 
calls me into the midst of combats ; to thee have I too long sacri- 
ficed the pleasures of a husband and a father. Behold, now," 
he added with deep emotion, and again showing to the National 
Guard of Paris the young prince and the archduchess, " behold 
the throne which it is my duty for ever to defend," 

Their last farewells were pronounced; but, before leaving 
the capital far behind him, he resolved to revisit the place which 
had witnessed his hours of happiness in days gone by, and to 
pay a last visit to his former wife. 

He arrived suddenly at Malmaison at sunset. After having 
tenderly embraced me, he said, " How many afflicting thoughts 
assail me on this sad occasion." " My friend," continued he 
in an accent of the deepest despair, ^— hopelessness that spares 
no one, — and did he deserve to be spared ? " Ah !" continued 
he, while the tears flowed in torrents down his pale cheeks, ** I 
have been as fortunate as was ever man on the face of the earth; 
but to-day, now, when a storm is gathering over my head, I have 
not, O Josephine, in the wide world, any one but you upon 
whom I can repose !" 

The life of a republic, like that of a man, presents moments 
of dizziness and blindness which it is impossible to explain ; 
at least, the finger of Providence cannot be recognised in them, 
Providence, that leaves us to our own weakness, the better to 
accomplish* its designs.* I could now coolly contemplate his 

♦ Bonaparte was not the only conqueror who experienced such troubles 
VOL. II. — 17 
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nuBCartxme». I beheld noihiDg in Napoleon^s tnuispoits of 
regret and disappoiotmeDt, but the proof of a great c h a ra c ter . 
While, on the one haod, Tiokot paanoo is but an a ban do nm ent 
of reason, and no d^ree of moral strength is ever found in 
mere rage; on the other, heroic Ibctitnde in extraordinary dr- 
comstances is whoUj ibonded upon patience, calmnwa and 
rooderatioo. 

As to Bonaparte, nothii^ could aanage his feelings of despair. 
His intellect, clooded fay mental snfiering, had, for some months 
past, cast but a feeble ray. But when he finally saw himself 
ready to fall into the power of the enemy, it seemed to be utterly 
extioguisbed. He roared like the lion of the desert, and the 
words which fell from his lips e xpi eased his r^rets upon his 
past lot, and perpetual threats towards the formidable coalition 
of his enemies. 

Such was the painful scene which took place between the 
son-in-law of Francis II. and myself. I still cherished the hope 
that I should see him again ; and, although it wrung my heart, 
I encouraged him to go and drive the foreigners out of France. 
But, at this terrible moment, to separate my fete from his, 
when be was a prey to such cruel apprehensions, — to quit him 
perchance for ever, " No, no,'' I exclaimed, " were I still your 
wife, nothing on earth should make me consent to this last 
sacrifice i" 

** Vengeance is natural,'' said Napoleon ; <* it is permitted us 
to repel an insult in order to guard ourselves against its repeti- 
tion and to maintain our rights in cases where the law is silent. 
Yes, when thus considered, vengeance is a sort of justice ; and 
I intend to exercise it against my enemies. Besides, is not 

and the force of sach reminiscences. Cromwell was all his lifetime darkly 
occupied in his mind, about bis astonisbing metamorpbosis. Lord Pem- 
broke said to bim one day, "Protector, I know of no palace wbich onites 
so mncb magnificence witb so mncb commodionsness, as the one you now 
inhabit." "That would be true," replied Cromwell, " were there not 
one defect which upoils the whole plan." " And what is that ?" " It is, 
that it was not built for me," replied the Protector.— 3f. 
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contempt the foremost of offences ?....! know how to nou- 
rish in my heart eternal hatred. Such is that which I reserve 
for those men who have forgotten my favours and the obliga- 
tions of that gratitude which they swore to observe towards 
me."* 

At length he departed, without the utmost confidence in his 
plans, but convinced that it was his duty to hazard their execu- 
tion. ^* Should Ifally O mi/ friend^ my fall must tiecessarily 
astonish the world^'^ — Such were the last words the Emperor 
uttered on leaving her whom he was to behold no more.f 

* Though flattery at times obtains unjust success, it is true, that in the 
end it loses more than it gains, by the degradation and contempt into 
which it falls whenever the eye of the prince unmasks its baseness. 

f Several days before Napoleon's departure, he assembled the Council 
of State. While the council was waiting, M. and T. took upon them- 
selves to go to the Tuileries and inform him that all the members had arrived 
and only awaited his presence to commence their deliberations. They 
found him in a retired cabinet, surrounded by maps of the theatre of 
war, and compasses in hand. He was combining and adjusting, in a pro- 
found study, all the parts of the vast plan of campaign, which, in his 
view, was to save his crown and preserve the empire. On seeing those 
gentlemen he gazed at them for a moment with an air of surprise ; but 
recovering a little from his astonishment, he said to them, in a tone that 
struck them as extraordinary : — " I've found it, I have them— not one will 
escape 1'* "Never," said the courtiers to one another, " never waa the 
Emperor inspired with such lofty conceptions ; the enemy is ruined, and 

the country is saved." 

A, d« B. 
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thence to Nancy, in order to cut off the enemy's communica- 
tions with the Rhine and Germany. But, becoming apprised of 
the rapid march of Marechal Blucher towards the capital, he 
moved towards the Atibe^ and encountered him at Brienne. 
Here a sanguinary battle was fought. By bombarding the 
town, which was of wood, Bonaparte soon produced an im- 
mense conflagration. He, however, made his entry into the 
place which was the cradle of his infancy, but which now pre- 
sented to him nothing but a heap of ashes."*^ 

Scarcely had this action ended, when my husband discovered 
that it was but the prelude to one of still greater importance. 
Marshal Blucber, reinforced by several regiments commanded 
by the Prince Royal of Wurtemberg, the Austrian general 
Giulay, and General WrMe, was in his turn able to take the 
ofiensive. On the first of February, at one o'clock P. M., the 
prince royal attacked the hamlet of Gibrie, and carried that 
important position, an advantage which secured the right of the 
foreign army, which now deployed in the plains of Rothi^re. 

* Brienne-Ic-Chateau, situated at the foot of a high hill near the Aube, 
is an open, unfortified village, made entirely of wood. It consists of only 
two streets, one of which runs down to the chateau and enters the road to 
Joinville ; the other leads from Arcis to Bar-sur-Aube. Back of the town 
stands the chateau, built upon the hill, which, by a gentle descent, slopes 
off until it is lost in the forest which overhangs both banks of the Aube, in 
the direction of Esmont, while from the other side of Brienne towards 
Montidrender, vast plains extend themselves to Ivannes, in the direction 
of Bar-sur-Aube. 

It was at the military school, formerly established at the chateau of 
Brienne, that Napoleon pursued his studies. Here he acquired the first 
rudiments of the art of war; here, he first lighted the torch of that genius 
which was to astonish the world ; and it was here, that in the end he came 
in quest of the combined armies of Europe, now united against him, and 
in order to deliver a battle which was for ever to decide his fate. — Cam- 
pagne de 1814. 

Brienne is on the Aube, a branch of the Seine, about one hundred and 
fifty miles east of Paris, in the department of Aube, of which Troyes is 
the principal town. The department contains about 150,000 inhabitants, 
and Troyes about 25,000. — Translator. 

17* 
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l^fae cocgresf opened at Cbaiilioo-siir-Seiiie oo tbe 4Ui of tbe 
same n^jaxh. Boo^psute proposed ao anniitioe; tbe allied 
«orereign< reused, altbough thej ofiered to sign prdiminaries 
€f( peace. It was resolred not to accept the cooditiQUS which 
(be (breigiKrni ofiered, but Napoleon delayed giring them an 
aiKWcr in order to gain tin>e4 He immediately ordeied the 

* O^fieral DtibewM defended J^ Bothi^re. 

t Hu^b wa« tb« battle of Bri«iiii«, or rather that of la Bothi^re, where, 
for i\ut tf*i time, Napoleon in penon combated the allies upon the soil of 
WrMte, The courage displayed by his troops, the heroic efforts, the danger 
to which he expoied himself, all go to show how important he deemed it 
to achieve a victory in this first encounter. Hence it was that the allies 
wertt oblig^rd to curry by assault every village, every height, every wood, 
purebtcirig with their blood every foot of ground they gained. Their 
ardour, th<;ir constancy, and more than all, their numbers^ triumphed, it 
If tru«, ovftr all oh%ULc\en.-^Campag7ie de 1814. 

t "In r«ality" ^says Alphonse de Beaucbamp), "the Austrian cabinet 
did not wish for peace without humbling Napoleon, and the Emperor 
Alwxttudcr yiifldftd, out of mere respect, to the suggestions made for peace. 
That powifif(il monarch exhibited the most noble frankness in all his trans- 
arlionu, ttrid, liko the Kmpr?ror of Austria, flattered himself that Napoleon 
would yinld to thft withes of all the world and bow to the law of necessity. 
RuNMiH tttid Kngland xhowod no dof^jro but that of a continental peace con- 
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army to march towards Champ- Aubert, where the Russian divi 
sion, under Alsufeifi*, had taken up its position. By his order^ 
the Duke of Ragusa, at the head of the cavalry of the guard, 
attacked the enemy, who were in a moment utterly routed. The 

formable to the general interests of Europe. The conferences at Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine commenced on the 4th of February ; and a circuit of country 
of four leagues broad, surrounding that city, was declared to be neutral 
ground. Lord Castlereagk, principal secretary for foreign afiairs to the 
British government, at the request of Russia, arrived there. His name 
alone, his reputation for amenity of manners and for moderation, furnished 
ground to hope that the general desire for peace in Europe would be real- 
ized. The proposition for an armistice was made to the congress by the 
French plenipotentiary [Caulaincourtli but the allies substituted for it a 
proposition to sign, on the spot, preliminaries of peace, with the exception 
that the principal fortresses already invested, such as Anvers, Wesel, 
Mayence, Strasburg, and Besan9on, should be immediately delivered up as 
pledges. The signing of these preliminaries would have given to France 
all the advantages of an armistice, at this terrible crisis, without any 
danger to the allied courts which might have arisen from a suspension of 
arms. But Napoleon's real object was neither an armistice nor preliminaries 
of peace. He only wished to suspend the progress of the confederates by 
embarrassing their political movements. He had no other view than to 
avail himself of the advantage afforded him by his union, formed contrary 
to all expectation, with the Au#rian princess ; and he judged correctly 
that it would be painful indeed for his father-in-law to co-operate in a war 
waged against an empire whose throne was occupied by the archduchess 
his daughter. Would not this singular circumstance occasion imprudent 
delays and false measures 7 Josephine, and Josephine alone, seemed to see 
through the designs of the plenipotentiaries. She wrote a secret letter to 
her husband, urging him to make certain concessions demanded by the 
critical state in which France then was. "If you will try my plan," 
she wrote to him, " you will, perhaps, within a few days, be convinced 
of the truth of that maxim of Terence, in which he says : — < He who knows 
Low to submit' to a slight loss often gains more than he loses."' The 
Emperor seemed undecided. At one moment he was upon the point of 
signing the treaty, and had already approved several of the articles, when 
Mai shal D*'* asked him with vehemence — " Aiid what then becomes of 
French honour V This single expression produced such an impression 
upon his mind that he instantly tore up the memorandum, and again com- 
mitted himself to that destiny which had thus far smiled upon him. 
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general, sereral colonels, and more than 2000 men, were made 
priBoners ; the remainder of them were buried in a lake or mas- 
Bacied with arms in their hands. The defeat of this corps, which 
fi>rmed the rear guard of the army under Sacken, compromised 
the safety of his whole division. Bonaparte fell upon it on the 
road to Montmirail, near Ferte-sous-Jouarre, at the moment it 
was uniting itself with the brigades under d^Yorck. A violent 
battle took place, and after each side had for more than sixteen 
hours hung in an even scale, the cavalry of the guard under 
Marshal Mortier decided it in favour of the French. Sacken 
retired in the greatest disorder towards Chateau-Thierry. In 
passing through that city, his soldiers gave themselves up to 
pillage and the most wanton excesses, and fled behind the Marne. 
This victory reanimated the French troops. On being informed 
of the defeat of Sacken, Marechal Blucher advanced towards 
Montmirail, and, collecting together the wrecks of Eleist's and 
Langeron's corps, pursued the Dukeof Ragusa to the village of 
Vauchamp. Bonaparte gave up the pursuit of the fugitives he 
was chasing before him, and returned in great haste with his 
victorious troops, in the hope of being able to envelop the field- 
mar^chal, and thus annihilating the army of Silesia. At 8 o'clock 
on the morning of the 14th, he ap^ared upon the heights that 
overlook the village of Vauchamp, and immediately took pos- 
session of six pieces of cannon. Assailed on all sides by a su- 
perior force, Blucher ordered a retrograde movement, and retired, 
fighting, from Janvillers to a point beyond Champ- Aubert ; there 
Bonaparte in vain attempted to cut off his retreat. The Prus- 
sian troops, animated by the presence of the prince royal of 
Prussia, cut their way through, and at length reached the village 
of Troycs, where Bonaparte left them to pursue their way to- 
wards Chalons, without following up his advantage. Their loss 
was 5000 men. The French cavalry lost about 1000 horses 
and as many riders. 

Btit Napoleon's army was wasting itself away, by means of 
its numorous victories. 

Srarroly had the alarms caused at the capital by the presence 
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of the Silesian army been dissipated, when suddenly new perils 
excited new terrors. The grand Russian army was advancing 
by forced marches upon the banks of the Seine and the Yonn^ 
The Cossacks were overrunning Gatinais ; they had taketf 
possession of Courtenay, Montargis, and Nemours. The city 
of Sens was carried by the Prince of Wurtemberg ; Nogent, 
burnt and almost in ruins, fell into the power of the enemy, as 
well as the cities of Bray and Montereau, whose bridges in fhe 
meantime were blown up by the Dukes of Reggio and Belluno. 
A part of the corps under General Wittgenstein had crossed 
the Seine on the 13th, and advanced upon Nangis. The coun- 
try people retired to Paris, taking with them their most pre- 
cious effects, and spreading alarm by means of the frightful 
stories they related about the outrages committed by the Cos- 
sacks, the Baskirs, the Kalmucks, and all the undisciplined 
hordes composing a large part of the Russian army. 

On the 15th, towards the break of day, Bonaparte gave up 
Blucher, and with the utmost speed moved towards Meaux, 
where his troops arrived without having rested during a march 
of near fifteen days. On the 16th, he moved his head-quarters 
from Meaux to Guignes, and united his forces with those under 
the Dukes of Reggio and Belluno. The next day he advanced 
upon Nangis ; an engagement took place ; but the Russians 
feebly sustained the shook of an army full of ardour, and fled to- 
wards Montereau and Provins. At sunrise, on the 18th, Gene- 
ral Chateau attacked the city of Montereau. Hardly had he 
shown himself upon the bridge, when he was slain. General 
Girard came up with fresh battalions, and Ihe enemy was driven 
in disorder through the town. Meanwhile, the allied army re- 
organized, and retired precipitately towards Troyes. 

This bloody encounter had shaken the courage of the allied 
sovereigns, who on the next day despatched a general officer 
to Napoleon, to ask for an armistice. In the evening of the 
same day a projet of a treaty of peace was brought him from 
the Congress of Chatillon. One of the first conditions was 
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that the armies of Europe should momentarily occupy Paris. 
Enfeebled by his victories, Napoleon foresaw that the hatred 
wliich reigned on both sides, would soon rekindle the flames of 
war, although an armistice should be granted for a few daya ; 
and the manner in which the conferences were conducted, showed 
tl^t it was all for mere form's sake. A moment afterwards, 
the balls again whistled, and the cannon uttered the signal of 
battle. ** Then fareweU^ peace /" exclaimed Bonaparte. He 
took the paper containing the prqjet of a pacification, and tore 
it in pieces, raying, " I am this day nearer to Vienna, than they 
are to my capital.'* On the 20th, the army was on the march ; 
on the 21st, it halted at Nogent. Great movements of troops 
were discovered at Mery-sur-Seine ; it was the army of Silesia, 
under Blucher, rallying. 

During the affairs of Montereau and Nangis, Bonaparte had 
caused Mery to be attacked. The city was reduced ^to ashes, 
and, the bridge having been burnt, the French and the foreign 
troops continued fighting, though separated from each other by 
the Seine. Without losing any time, the French advanced to 
Troyes. The allies asked for time to evacuate the town, pro- 
mising to surrender it at six o'clock A. M. on the next day, 
Bonaparte paid no regard to these solicitations, but directed his 
cannonade upon the suburbs, a part of which was immediately 
burnt, and cut his way through the place sword in hand. 

The Austro-Russian army, hotly pursued by the French 
divisions, now retired towards Chaumont in Bassigny and 
Langres. Mar^chal Blucher having thrown three bridges across 
the Aube near Baudmont, pushed forward all \fy troops in a 
very few hours, menaced Meaux, and passed the Marne at 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre. His army was now united to those of 
BuloW and Winzengerade, who, after having passed the bar- 
riers of the north of France, had taken possession of Lille, Laon, 
Soissons, and Epernay. General Sacken transferred his head- 
quarters to Triport, and some of his hussars advanced as far as 
the gates of Lagny. On the 27th of February Bonaparte left 
Troyes to make another attempt to disperse the army of Silesia, 
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On the 28th he established his head-quarters at E^temay. Blu- 
cher instantly took his resolution:-^ he marched towards Sois* 
sons. That city is opened to him by capitulation. The two 
armies met in the plains of Craonne. The Russians for a long 
time obstinately disputed the ground, but the French artillery 
forced them to retreat, and they abandoned the field of battle in 
disorder. Bonaparte now determined to attack Laon, where 
the enemy had intrenched themselves. Frequently did his 
troops essay to carry this post, but the Prussians, aided by 
their position, repulsed them with considerable loss. Bonapfttte 
again fought upon the retreat and the allies took the ofilensive. 
Prince Schwartzenberg at Bar-sur-Aube attacked the corps under 
Marshal Victor and Oudinot, whom Bonaparte had left upon 
the Aube in order to go and encounter Blucher. The troops 
under these marshals performed prodigies of valour, and only 
abandoned the field of battle when overwhelmed by numbers. 
The Austrians passed the Aube on the 28th of February. 
Prince Wittgenstein carried by assault the village of Laubrecelle, 
which was defended bv the Duke of Tarentum. This double 
victory opened to the allies the route to Troyes, which place 
they entered after a slight resistance. The Prince of Wurtemberg 
again entered Sens, on the 6th of March ; and the hettman 
Platow advanced first upon Arcis and then upon S^sanne. 

The Russians, under the orders of General Count St. Priest, 
on the 12th of March took possession of Rheims, from which 
they were dislodged by General Corbineau on the 13th, at six 
o'clock in the morning. Bonaparte now directed his march 
towards this pqpdtion. He arrived at four o'clock in the after- 
noon at the gates of this city, before which the Russian army 
was drawn up in battle array. " Within one hour," said he, 
rubbing his hands, << the ladies of Rheims will be no longer at 
their ease." In a moment, fifty mouths of fire vomited death 
amidst the Russian ranks ; they broke and fied pell-mell through 
the town, and in the utmost disorder rejoined Blucher, who 
occupied the plains of Laon. 

Bonaparte remained at Rheims on the 14th, 15th, and 16lho 
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March, awaiting the issue of the conferences at Chatillon. His 
plenipotentiary at length laid before the Congress his ultimatum^ 
whereby he demanded the line of the Rhine for his northern 
frontier, Italy and Venice for Prince Eugene, and certain indem- 
nities, more or less, for his brothers Joseph and Jerome, and for 
his nephew the son of Louis. 

Such propositions, which could have been made only by a 
conqueror, were revolting to the allied powers, and Bonaparte's 
afitirs were at that time in the most deplorable condition. They 
were, of course, unanimously rejected ; the Congress of Cha- 
tillon broke up, and henceforth nothing opposed the return of 
the Bourbons. Having now no hope but in a war of extermi- 
nation, Bonaparte directed even the women and children to use 
all means in their power to annoy the enemy ; he declared, that 
if the allies shot a single peasant whom they should take with 
arms in his hands, he would exercise cruel retaliations upon 
his prisoners ; and issued a decree denouncing death against 
all mayors or inhabitants who should refuse to arouse the ardour 
of their fellow-citizens. Alas ! never, in the history of war, was 
such desperation witnessed ; the carnage was universal ; whole 
regiments were destroyed and filled up again during that awful 
campaign, and had not peace taken place to arrest the work of 
death, it may with truth be said that the diffei^ent nations which 
carried on this mighty struggle would not have sufficed to recruit 
their armies. 

While the allied powers of the north and east were preparing 
to penetrate into the heart of France, the English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, under the command of Lord Wellin^p§ti| had already 
carried St. Jean-de-Luz. On the 11th of December, Bona- 
parte had signed a treaty with King Ferdinand, his prisoner, by 
which that sovereign reascended his throne, and agreed to cause 
Spain to be evacuated by the British troops ; but this treaty 
could not be executed, inasmuch as the Cortes had declared 
they would not recognise any act done by the king while he 
was in captivity. 

From the time of the passage of the Nive to the 13th of 
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December, that is, within the space of four days, the English 
had been engaged in continual conflicts, and had taken posses- 
sion of the whole country between the Nive and the Adour. 
Up to the 7th of January, the two armies were engaged in per- 
petual manoeuvring. On the 8th, Bonaparte ordered a levy in 
mass in the southern departments. The Duke D'Angoul^me 
arrived at St. Jean-de-Luz. His royal highness published a 
proclamation to the French people, and was soon waited upon 
by a deputation from Bordeaux. Marshal Soult was forced to 
retire, and to concentrate his strength within the city of Orth6s. 
The Duke of Wellington pursued him; a battle took place 
under the walls of the city, and victory was long doubtful ; but 
Marshal Soult, assailed on all sides, was at length compelled to 
retreat. He retired upon Saint-Sever and Aires, intending to 
cover Bordeaux ; and unexpectedly recoiled upon Agen. Lord 
Beresford took Mont-de-Marsan and advanced upon Bordeaux. 
Flis royal highness the Duke D'Angoulime made his formal, 
solemn entry into that city on the 12th of March, 1814. 

After the taking of Rhoims, Bonaparte reviewed his army, and 
detached a strong column of it, which took possession of Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne. The army of Prince Schwartzenberg passed 
the Seine a second time at Montereau, Nogent, and Pont. Bo- 
naparte left Rheims on the 16th of March for the purpose of 
encountering him, and on the 17th arrived at Epernay. The 
enemy, enlightened by the counsels of the Emperor of Russia, 
concentrated themselves at Arcis-sur-Aube, with a view of 
giving' battle to the French. Bonaparte did not anticipate such 
a movement, but supposed the Russian army was about to re- 
tire towards Troyes and Bar-sur-Aube ; for, on marching to- 
wards Mery, he had said, " To-night I am going to take my 
father-in-law at Troyes." Arrived at Arcis-sur-Aube he learned 
his error. A violent engagement took place. The French 
battalions, and those of the allies, were by turns put to rout ; 
night intervened, and the foreign army collected itself and 
withdrew through Chalons. On the next day the two armies 
remained in each other's presence until half-past one, ready for 
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battle, but no battle was offered. Bonaparte now hastened his 
retreat towards Vitry and St. Dizier. On the 22d Pk'ince 
Schwartzenberg, placed by this manoeuvre between Bonaparte 
and Paris, united his army with that of Marshal Blucher. 

Marshal Augereau, who commanded at Lyons, made a sortie 
from the town on the 11th of March, with two divisions of his 
army, in order to attack the Austrian general, Bianchi, in the 
plains of M&can. But he was obliged to fight upon the re- 
treat Prince Hesse-Homburg joined Bianchi on the 14th, 
and at the close of an obstinate and bloody conflict on the 19th 
the city of Lyons received within her ramparts a portion of 
the Austrian army. 

Marshals Mortier and Marmont, pursued by Blucher, stood 
a violent fire at Five-Champenoise. On the 27th Blucher 
fixed his head-quarters at Fert^-sous-Jouarre. The passage 
of the Marne at Triport was disputed ; but a bridge of boats 
was constructed as if by enchantment, and the allies found no 
other obstacles in their way to the capital than the corps 
under the command of the Dukes of Ragusa and 1^ revise. 
During this time Bonaparte was dispersing the cavalry at St. 
Dizier. In the evening of the 27th of March he learned that 
the allies had penetrated into Meaux. After having lost some 
time in false manoeuvres, he commenced his march ibr Yan- 
dosuvref he passed the Aube on the Dolancourt bridge, and 
received despatches from Paris, which informed him of the 
critical state of the capital. On the 27th Joseph Bonaparte 
reviewed the National Guard of Paris, and also 6000 troops of 
the line. Maria Louisa, her son, the ministers sod grand dig- 
nitaries of the empire, fled from the capital on the 29th, and 
Joseph endeavoured to make preparations for its defence. A 
proclamation was stuck up, in which he told the Parisians that 
he had fixed his residence amongst them, as if his presence 
were a pledge of security. On the 30th the firing commenced 
on the plains of Pantin. Certain seditious persons stuck up 
incendiary placards about the city, in order to induce the in- 
habitants to loop-hole the walls of their houses, to dig pitfalls. 
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and to hurl missiles from the windows upon the enemy, in 
case they should dare enter the capital. Upon the heights of 
Montmartre and the hills of St. Chaomont, the fighting was 
fierce and obstinate. At last a capitulation was signed, and Bo- 
naparte and his generals were utterly ignorant of what had taken 
place at the gates of the capital ! They were tortured by the 
most agonizing suspense. Joseph was astonished at not receiv- 
ing news from his brother, and apprehensive that he might 
have met upon the field the death he had long coveted. 

I said to those about me, some days before the occupation by 
the Allies — " It is supposed there is a movement going on in 
Paris." " All will soon be dissipated,'' said Marshal — — ; 
" those movements can never be dangerous to you, since you 
entirely possess the favour of the people." " It is as inconstant 
as he," I replied ; " such and such men were long the idols of 
the multitude, who are now become their victims." ** You have 
nothing of that kind to fear," said he ; " Nature has endowed 
you with the power to inspire both respect and love, and there 
is but one Josephine in the world." 

I caught with avidity every whisper from the capital, and seem- 
ed about to receive important news from every one who came 
thence. I listened ; I put them a thousand questions ; my mind 
was agitated. I had received no letter from Bonaparte for seve- 
ral days; I imagined a thousand ills had befallen him, the last 
worse than the first. And how was I overwhelmed with con- 
sternation, when I heard that his brother Joseph had lefl the ca- 
pital ! It was, however, but the prelude to the new catastrophes 
which threatened us. I had already fled, and, uncertain whither 
to retreat, I determined to take the road to Navarre. At this 
sad juncture, what an example did I present to the world of the 
utter nothingness of human vanities I I understood the capitu- 
lation was about to be signed, and that the Allies would be 
masters of the capital the next morning.* I was so terrified, 

* The ndws reached the Allies that the city had capitulated. The heir 
of Peter the Great, and the heir of the great Frederick, threw themselves . 
into each other's arms, exclaiming, with tears in their eyes — " Tht caus§ 
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SO oyerwhelmed with afirigbt and with grief, that I expected, 
every moment, to see them coming to seize my person. I could 
not rest in my bed, where my friends had forced me to repose 
for a few minutes. I was about to abridge this suffering, by 
ordering post-horses to take me to M***, when, suddenly, I 
heard a quick rapping at the door of the chateau of Navarre. 
It was four o'clock in the morning ; a courier entered, and an- 
nounced M. de **♦*. 

*' When," said he, " a people are happy, they judge with a 
feeling of indulgence, actions which are not wholly faultless ; 
but such a tribunal becomes severe, unpitying, and almost al- 
ways unjust, when it sees itself in the jaws of adversity. Then 
are men guilty, and their acts criminal ; then are the battles in 
which they fell, hazarded by the blackest treason !" 

When it became known that the capital was to receive within 
its walls the difierent nations of Europe, everyf>ody was loud in 
accusations against the general who was charged with its de- 
fence ; the partisans of Napoleon were especially vehement and 
bitter in their reproaches. They retailed the story with that air 
of mystery which always awakens the attention and lends wings 
to rumour. On hearing it, the people would not, except upon 
conditions, submit to the laws which imperative necessity obliged 
them to accept. 

If the rumour of the approach of foreign troops rang loudly 

of humanity is gained !*' The two monarchs, immediately after the ar- 
mistice was concluded, repaired to the heights of Belleville. There, they 
looked upon the capital of France, and received the deputations. At four 
o'clock, P. M., Count Nesselrode entered the city, clothed with fall pow- 
ers to ratify the capitulation, which was upon the following basis : — 

*^ That the Allied troops should, on the next morning, occupy the ar- 
senal, and all the barriers, and then enter the city ; that the Marshals, the 
Bukes of Treviso (Mortier) and Ragusa {Marfno7U), should march out 
of it at the liead of their respective corps, with their arms and their artil- 
lery. 

*< That in no event should hostilities recommence, until two hours and 
B half after the evacuation. 
"Paris was recommended to the generosity of the Allied sovereigns.** 
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throagh Malmaison, it did not the less resound through the 
Castle of Navarre, where I was, mourning over the disasters 
of Bonaparte. Still, all hope had not left me. I calculated 
upon the bravery and distinguished talents of the Duke of 
Ragusa. ^I flattered myself that the command of the troops 
composing the garrison was safely intrusted to him ; that while 
that personage, so respectable on every account, should feel a 
secret hatred of the strangers, my husband and my family 
might still hope.* 

In my heart I deplored the fate of Bonaparte. I was afraid^ 
and not ground lessly, that he might fall ; for it had been inti- 
mated to me that he was to undergo a military execution at the 
head of the invading army. This cruel report so shocked me, 
that my words expired upon my lips.f For several hours I fell 
that my reason was failing. In my deep despair I exclaimed, 
with Montaigne: — ''Rely no^pon the promise of sovereigns, 
whether of regal or republican statea : honey distils from their 
lips : they are never more cruel than when they forgive : never 
are they louder in their boasts of clemency than when they are 
signing sentences of death." 

Afler weeping profusely over the disasters of my husband, 
which I deemed inevitable, I again momentarily recovered my- 

* <' I have never said that the Duke of Ragusa betrayed me ; I htv* 
only said, in a moment of iil-humour, that his capitulation at Essone was 
ridiculous^ and that it was injurious to me.'' — Max, et Pens, de Bonapart$» 

t The most false and absurd reports were put in circulation at that time. 
Sometimes, Napoleon was returning to Paris at the head of 200,000 men; 
sometimes, the ex-emperor was condemned to death. Men assured yon, 
under the faith of an oath, that they had seen the carriage pass by which 
contained his remains. One would tell you he had seen it, another that 
he was present at his execution ; — and give you all the details which the 
benevolent people always receive with avidity, and always will receive, 
as long as they love whatever partakes of the marvellous. The truth is, 
it was long thought that Napoleon had sheltered himself in Fontainebleau, 
in order to place himself again at the head of his brave legions, who all 
swore to die in his defence. 

18* 
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4s6lf, but soon relapsed into my former mood. Oflen, in accents 
of woe, did I repeat this sentiment of a great man : — 

" O Praise, quit courts, where thou degradest thy noble office, 
and renounce the degrading task of flattering weak and wicked 
princes. Ascend upward towards thy source, towards that 
Supreme power that hath enriched the tongue with the gid of 
speech, and hath given wings to thought and being to the soul. 
Even, under the eyes of the Creator, man humbles himself be- 
fore man ; while Thou, the sovereign owner, to whom all things 
belong, art deprived of the homage due to thee alone !" 

No, alas ! 'tis not the ruin of Napoleon that I deplore ; the 
first wish of my heart, when I was with him, was to know that 
ho wa/i happy ; the second, that he might be indebted to me 
alone for a part of his felicity. This last of my prayers can 
now never be accomplished ; the first, 'tis my lips shall pro- 
nounce it, even upon the bed ^ death, if I am conscious that 
he survives me ; for he will evet oatter himself that a new order 
of things will arise and replace him on the throme. Very many 
of his generals hated his despotism ; but still continued to flatter 
the sovereign in order to obtain his favour and that of his son, 
who might one day occupy an important position. 

My situation at Navarre was becoming more and more 
critical; I knew not as yet, what I was to hope, or to 
fear. My courtiers could not long conceal from me the oc- 
cupation of the capital ; and the trump of fame had already 
brought to my ears the name of the immortal Alexander. I 
found myself almost in the sad condition of the family of 
Darius. Should I await the orders of my husband's conquerors, 
or should I go and implore their generosity ? The melancholy 
state to which Bonaparte was reduced, wholly engrossed my 
feelings and my thoughts. I was resolved to share his deaths 
or to follow him into exile* I was painfully surprised to re- 

* Noble-hearted woman ! what a contrast does this feeling present to 
that which actuated his second wife, who abandoned him as readily, and 
with as little compunction or concern^ as if her child had been the son of a 
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ceive from the minister, Talleyrand, a despatch, inviting me to 
return to Malmaison to do the honours there,(81) the Emperor 
Alexander, and the King of Prussia, having expressed a wish, 
as I was told, to see the Queen of that palace of enchantments. 

I had some difficulty in mustering firmness enough to comply, 
thinking I might perhaps have to receive the same princes who 
had overthrown my husband, and broken for ever the sceptre of 
his authority. I made a painful effort upon myself, and the day 
I was honoured with the visit from Ijiose sovereigns, I managed 
to conceal my feelings surprisingly. But it could not but be 
manifest, that my heart was sorely afflicted, when I thought of 
my present situation, and compai^ed it with that of the great man, 
to whom my lot was once united. How painful were my retro- 
spections ! 

I thanked those magnanimous princes, for having had the 
generosity to honour with thdr presence the forsaken wife of 
Bonaparte ; I testified my gratitude for the love they manifested 
for the French people.(82) I recommended to their kind con- 
sideration that brave army, which had long displayed such pro- 
digies of valour ; I pleaded the cause of those brave soldiers, who 
still formed a bulwark around the hero of Austerhtz ; and I 
claimed, earnestly claimed the liberty of the man whom I still 
loved. I forgot all his wrongs towards me, and thought only 
of his misfortunes. In a word, I pleaded his cause with that earnest 

eloquence of the heart which is ever so persuasive ; 

and, perchance, even then did I contribute something to secure 
for Napoleon terms which he might, for the moment, have re- 
garded as disadvantageous, but which it will be fortunate for him 
to be able to preserve for the future. 

Could I have banished from my mind the thought that Na- 
poleon was far from me, and of his cruel situation, I might say 
that Malmaison then became again what it had been in its best 
days. What charms did those beauteous scenes present, adorned 

Grerman boor, and not of a greater than Caesar, or Alexander ! — Trans- 
lator. 
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by nature and art, to attract a smile from the masters of the 
world! The concourse thither became immense, and even 
without the presence of the man upon whom all my recollec- 
tionsy all my anxieties centered, I might here have enjoyed 
some degree of tranquillity and happiness; for now, all the 
trappings and greatness, every prestige of human grandeur had 
vanished from me ; some private and engaging personal virtues 
were all that remained to me,— qualities which doubtless spoke 
far more eloquently in my behalf than all those mercenary 
orators who used to flatter me while I enjoyed the glory which 
surrounded the wife of a demi-god. It was then to myself 
alone that I was indebted for the sincere praises which the 
august sovereigns were pleased to address to me. Certainly I 
was not insensible to the love which the French people testified 
towards the family of Louis XVI., and I mingled my accents 
with the voice of a faithful peoplfi, who recalled their legitimate 
princes.(83) <' It is time," sam I, ^' that this political crisis 
should cease, and cease for ever ; for every one must have had 
his fill of revolutions. As to myself, I have never craved any 
other power than that of scattering blessings around me, and in 
this I was seconded by Bonaparte. He permitted me to co- 
operate with him in repairing with more or less magnificence the 
losses which the French Revolution had occasioned to all the 
families of the first class of society. The heart's true felicity 
consists in resigning all that is dear to one's self to promote the 
happiness of others." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

**We are easily melted to pity, when we see an unhappy 
being overwhelmed with sorrow, seeking to hide himself from 
the sight of those who would fain share it with him, but who 
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refuses to show to others, even by a tear, that his proud heart 
is pierced by the shaft of adversity. The forsaken condition of 
such a man arouses w^ilhin us the noble desire of administering 
to his relief, and his refusal to receive our consolations only 
serves to interest us the more in his behalf." 

The King of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander seemed to 
divine the cause of a part of my profound afflictions. My most 
secret thoughts seemed to be those of the two generous princes. 
They heard and pitied me, and the pity of the conquerors was 
a homage paid to the wife of the conquered hero. 

I could have wished to keep up a regular correspondence 
with Bonaparte during the whole of the time he stayed at Fon- 
tainebleau. I sought, by every means in my power, to console 
the illustrious unfortunate. I strove to convince him that his 
own interests required him to accept the favourable terms offered 
him by the sovereigns. " The least hesitation (I wrote him), 
on your part, will occasion the loss of precious time. Would 
that you were this day free ! I am sure I should persuade you 
to listen to my prayers, and come to Malmaison, the place 
which was, as it were, the cradle of your fortunes, and which 
even now might become a secure asylum to him, who will, per- 
haps, never find one, except amidst the dangers of a stormy 
sea 1 O, my husband ! forget for ever that you might once have 
ruled the world ; your astonishing destiny was not your own 
work, but that of the revolution ; and, without the shock of 
people against kings,"**" you might have remained confounded 
with the mere officers of the army. Perhaps you might have 
been more lucky than others, for such a man as you cannot 
languish in obscurity." 

Thus did I give him continual proofs of my entire devotion 
to his cause, and on leaving France, he could say with truth — 
" / leave at least one friend behind w«." 

* Kings cannot all be great men ; nature does not permit it, and liberty 
itself hath much to fear from those transcendent geniuses who feel their 
own strength, but do not resist the temptation to abuse it. — FensSes d§ 
Josephi?ie, 
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Meanwhile his departure was put off from day to day, and 
he always found new pretexts for deferring it ; (84) he hoped 
all from time, and the multiplied efforts of his army.* He 
thought himself sure of the attachment of the old soldiers whom 
he had so oflen led to victory, and even still relied upon the 
fidelity of their chiefs. One day, one single day served to un- 
deceive him. The greater part of them were more anxious to 
heal, than to reopen the wounds of France. They calculated 
the chances of a partisan war, and weighed well its results. 
At heart they were opposed to the discharge of that duty which 
their attachment to their old master exacted of them. They 
could not, without a shudder, contemplate the horrible spectacle 
of Frenchmen slain by the hands of Frenchmen, in order to 
prolong the power of one man, whose name had, by the united 
efforts of the whole world, been erased from the list of sove- 
reigns. 

The courage of these brave soldiers was not humbled by 
seeing Bonaparte proscribed and unfortunate. They would 
have dared defy the enormous mass of foes who had flocked 
thither from every part of Europe to battle with him; but, 
at the voice of their chiefs, and of the Emperor himself, who 
recommended to them fidelity to their legitimate sovereign, and 
who, also, released them from their oath of fidelity to him, 
(hose brave men, accustomed to conquer and obey, by a 
unanimous consent, laid down their arms. They shed tears 
upon their colours ; such is the inborn honour of a Frenchman's 
heart — ^the sacred fire which he nourishes in his soul ; and woe 
to those who dare criticise, or censure the kind of religious 
worship which he offers upon the altar of glory I 

Thus passed away several days — which were to me days of 
anxiety and mourning. Alexander's heart was too full of gene- 
rous emotions not to respect my recollections of the past, and 
my present situation. " How delightful," said that eminent 

• He who does not desire the esteem of his contemporaries, is unworthy 
of it. — Penshs de Bo7iapart6. 
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personage to me, '< how delightful must have been this spot to 
Napoleon ! — could he but pass his life with you, madame, he 
would have nothing to complain of here but the too rapid flight 
of time !" Thus did those foreign princes know how to appre- 
ciate the feeble merits of her, who was doubly happy to be able 
to consecrate her life to acts of beneficence, and to remain faith* 
ful to that great man. 

Such was my anguish in contemplating the probable fate re^ 
served for him I loved, that my very heart seemed crushed ; I 
could not speak, and reason itself almost vanished. I was ap- 
prehensive that he would be put to death in case he persisted 
in perpetuating the war; and the sudden transition from this 
painful thought to the assurance, which I received, that he was 
to possess, in full sovereignty, the prinqipality of the Island of 
Elba, filled me with unspeakable joy. Such were the emotions 
which this produced within me, that I feU down senseless, and 
was carried to my apartment. O ! what new impulses of grati- 
tude and friendship then thrilled me ! On coming to myself, my 
eyes fell upon the bust of the generous Alexander ;(85) an ex- 
clamation of surprise and admiration escaped me — for it was to 
him, to his generous protection, that Paris owed its preservation ; 
and that I, myself, was indebted for the life of that man on 
whose account alone I still felt any interest in the affairs of this 
world. 

And towards the nephew of the great Frederick, and his com- 
panions in arms, was I also forced to testify my gratitude. 
But, alas I destruction, the cruel daughter of vengeance, had de- 
scended upon our hapless towns and cities, making her wild 
work with their beauty and opulence, and threatening the utter 
overthrow of a second Carthage. One word, one single word 
from the great man, Alexander, and his allies would have hurled 
both the errors of the vanquished, and the resentment of van- 
quishers into the waves of oblivion. " Alas 1 prince," said I 
to the valiant descendant of the immortal Catherine, '* how ought 
mankind to admire you for thus uniting clemency to grandeur 
and greatness !"(86) 
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I wrote Bonaparte a letter, as he was about quiting Fontaine- 
bleau for the Isle of Elba.* In it, I addressed him as fol- 
lows : — 

" What, then, have I done, my friend, or how can I have oA 
fended you? What! You reproached me; you repel all my 
anxious concern for you I Do you not remember, that t^ 
mother and daughters of Darius threw themselves at-^he feet of 
the conqueror, in order to persuade him to spare the life.. of a 
son and a father ? Alas, I see it too plainly, your soul is troubled, 
or you would not despise my kind offices. But, Bonaparte, I 
have done all in my power to alleviate your ills ; and, far from 
chiding me, you will yet acknowledge that Jpsepbine was, to 
the last, your most sincere friend. You will yet regret that you 
ever for a moment doubted it. Alas ! I have been long plunged 
in the depths of affliction. Death alone can deliver me from 
them. 

" I speak to "you, but you hear me not ; I writp you, but know 
not that you ever will read my words ; but I have at least one 
consolation, that of believing, that if my happiness consists in 
thinking of you, you will not learn that fact with indifievence : 
—illusion for illusion! O, my friend, you may still imitate my 
example ; renounce a deceitful world, and, spending the re- 
mainder of your days in peace,(87) cultivate the nobles! feel- 
ings of your nature — those of a father to your child ! — unfor- 
tunate youth, how I pity him ! feeble skiff, thrown without a 
pilot to guide it, upon tempestuous waves, exposed to be dashed 
to pieces upon hidden rocks ! O^ my friend, how frail are this 
world's goods ! What man, prince or peasant, happy, to-day, 
can promise himself to be so to-morrow? Would that your 
son's fortunes might not be influenced by those dreadful politi- 
cal shocks which have contributed to establish your own power, 

* The answer he gave my envoy was this : — *' Tell the Enopress Jose- 
phine, that a true hero plays a game of chess at the close of a battle, 
whether lost or won. Besides, there are few men possessed of sufficient 
mental power to judge of me without passion and prejudice." — Note by 
Josephine* 
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a power which the sudden change in the government has now 
overthrown.* Happy, a thousand times happy he, who can 
repose himself under the roof inherited from his fathers ! Who 
is able to say, ' My fields, my flocks, my hearth, are sufficient 
for me !' Such a one may, without pang or anxiety, view the 
approaches of old age ! But, with ambitious princes, it is never 
thus ; never, never does this subh'me thought of Young pene- 
trate, their hearts : — 

_ ^ 

^^ We stand as in a l;>attle, throngs on throngs 
Around us falling, wounded oft ourselves, 
Though bleeding '^h our wounds, immortal still ! 
We see Time's fuQW^s on another's brow, 
And Death intrenched, preparing his assault ; 
How few themselves in that just mirror see ! 
Or, seeiQg^ draw their inference as strong ! 
There, Aath is certain ; doubtful here : he must. 
And soon : we may, within an age, expire, 
Though gray our heads, our thoughts and aims are green :' 
Like damaged clocks whose hand and bell dissent. 
Folly sings six, while Nature points at twelve : — 
Divine, or none, henceforth our joys for ever j 
Of age, the glory is to wish to die."t 

* If the reader will take the trouble to consult ^H^Histoire des Ouvrages 
des Savans,'' year 1687, month of December, Art. iii., p. 455, he will find a 
notice of a book entitled, ^'Presages de la decadence des Empires,^' in which 
the author establishes the fact, that empires are subject to the laws of 
change, and that there are none whose duration can exceed a certain number 
of centuries^ This duration he fixes at from twelve to thirteen centuries. 
By a long series of arguments, he arrives at the conclusion, that, '< a cer- 
tain Empire which hath held Europe under its yoke or in terror, and which 
hath seen thirteen hundred years without receiving a mortal blow, is not 
far from some sad catastrophe ;" — and then proceeds to foretell to those 
who live within the bounds of that state, that the signs forewarn him, 
that they will flee from it, for fear of sharing the wounds which will be 
inflicted upon it. 

t Night V. 
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It appears that these memoirs of the Empress Josephine 
were not written beyond this period. Political events so ex- 
traordinary, so disastrous — the fall of the great man whom she 
had never ceased to adore as her husband, and whom his un- 
heard-of reverses had rendered more dear to her than his 
astonishing prosperity had done — so many misfortunes, I say, 
afflicted her too profoundly to allow her to write out the har- 
rowing details. I have been able to find only scattered notes 
and mejnorandums, from which I now proceed to draw the 
necessary facts for the completion of the history of the life of 
this princess. May the public pardon me for presuming to 
raise my feeble voice, afler hearing that of a woman so justly 
and universally mourned; and may they, in the following nar- 
ration, equal in real interest to anything that has preceded, forget 
that it is traced by another pen ! - ' . 

To the praise of Josephine, it may be said, she heard with 
delight of the return of the august prince, who was received 
with general acclamations. The public joy was at its height. 
Never did the capital see within its ramparts so hrilliant a 
ceremony as that of the third of May, 1814 !* On that glori- 
ous day, the French people formed but one family. All the 
factions were annihilated ; every one promised sincerely to 
forget the past, and, on this aifspicious occasion, a unanimous 
vow was uttered in favour of the allied sovereigns, who, iq 
giving us peace, united with that blessing that of restoring to 
us the august house of Bourbon. 

The Empress must have been surprised at receiving the com- 
pliments of the king's brother.f Could she have forgotten 
that she was once the wife of Napoleon, this would have been 
for her, indeed, a triumph. But this homage was addresse.d to 
her as an individual. Her eminent services in behalf of illus- 

♦ The day of the entry of His Majesty Louis XVIII. 

f ** I esteem myself happy," said Josephine, " that fortune hath called 
me to be the wife of Bonaparte, for I have ever used the ascendancy I had 
over him, in endeavouring to save the lives of the illustrious unfortunates 
whom I did not believe guilty." 
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trious outlaws* were weli known lo a prince capable of appre- 
ciating her true worth. It was not to the princess who was 
solemnly crowned in the greattemple of Notre Dame thalth:-se 
flaitering felicitations were addressed; m 

for fifteen years past, had been the p d m 

France, 

Prince Eugene, not being able to pre m "I* 

was constrained by political events lo r h 

as well as the Venetian states, and the w ra m 
tered into by the great'^owcrs of Europe 
the prince- prim ate by Which Eugene w 
reignly of Frankfort. 'So thai the son 

standing his valour, was constrained to s m ) 

still, he was not without hope. As to h m 
other joy than'tltot of being reunited to O 

return of the viceroy she again enjoyed m 

happiness, to be appreciated only by a ra — 

* Whenever JoEepbine bappened to ob^erv pa m 

throng about the TuiteileB, or on the terrace er pe 

among Ibem, she Would send for it. Thirty s 

limea be presented in a single forenoon. If they happened tn contain the 
Bignatures of personi of note, her hah it was to grant relief on the spot, out 
of respect for the position of the claimant. But her bounties were not 
known. She charged her secretary, M. Deschamps, and her principal valet 
de ehambre, to inform themselveB respecting persona petitioning, and, in 
case it turned out that they were victims of the Revolution, which was most 
freijuenlly the fact, she wonld grant a pension, or same domestic relief. 

^ The Prince-primate Charles, the sovereign of Ratiabon, had adopted 
Eugene ashijsiicceiBor at Ascfcaffenhourg, Frankfort, &c. That venerable 
archbishop bore a singular affection for Josephine. Whenever he spoke 
of I^apoleon, he was accustomed to say — " The little good which this 
monarch has done, is chieSy owing la his wife. So far as in her lies, she 
eceits to repair his faults : and so charmingly does she manage him that, 
to hear her, one would be abnost tempted to admire even the political 
crimes of this scourge of Germany." This was certainly the most beau- 
tiful eulogium that conld have been pronounced upon the mother of the 
prince who was lo inherit the estates of a man who knew so well how to 
discern and to recompense merit. 
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bracing, afler a long separation, ihe being to whom she 
birth. This was, so to speak, the last deli 
which Josephine experienced ; for soon the inexorable Fates 
were to sever the thread of her painful existence. She had re- 
ceived from august lips the assurance that her estates should be 
preserved to her, and had been invested with the title of Grand 
Duchess of Navarre.(89) In a word, hod she possessed a less 
sensitive heart she might, perhaps, in consequence of the differ- 
ent allowances she was to receive froiD ths court of France, 
ha\e entirelj destroyed the recollection ibf the past, which hSd 
had so many charms for her — especjitlly when she east her 
eyes into the future* Unfortunate uttnan ! she had seen the 
most bnlljant illusions of this life pass away ; she now dt«affled 
of nothing but to die; and yet the most illustrious things of titit 
world were still around her. One of the w^Bgreeable mo- 
ments in this closing scene of her existence, wheo her past 
grandeur seemed lo her but a dream, waa ibat when leave was 
granted her to be publicly presented lo the king.f Al^i^i ^^^ 
was worthy of it, she who nt all limes, and under all circum- 
stances, had proclaimed the virtues and innocence of Louia 
XVI, and his illustrious and immortal queen ! — She was worthy 
of it, who, during the reign of anarchy, had rescued from the 

* This reflection is unworthy of tlie memory of that illustrious but un- 
fortunate woman. How could she ever have " forgotten" that Ehe wai 
the heloved wife of the hero of the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, of 
Auaterliti, Jena, Borodino, and a hundred other fields of glory 1 — of the 
e/ecied sovereign of the French people, whose bands had placed Ihe impe- 
rial diadem upon her hrow, whoBS voice had shaken down the feudal syi> 
tem, and made all its tyrants tremhle on their thrones !~TnAKst.AToK. 

+ The Empress engaged her son to procure her B presentation, to the 
king. Prince Eugene met with Ihe most distinguished reception, ^e 
herself was to have been publicly presented, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter,' but, from certain perfidious reports in circulation, she feared the 
should be regarded only as the wife of a man whose reign had ended i and 
this caused her so much chagrin, as, probably, lo hasten the fatal malady 
to which she fell a victim. 
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hands of cruel faction, innumeraUe viclims,* whoso opinions 
were evei- in harmony with ihe moai generous senlimenta, who 
hati coofronied more than one danger in aiding unfortunate 
emigrants, who had so oflen dared to make Bonaparte tremhle 
for his abuse of power. She oflen pointed out to him the 
traitors who finally maaaged to hurl him from the throne. En- 
tirely convinced that her husband aimed only at the good of the 
people, she admired in him an extraordinary man ; but she 
never flattered hia power. She applauded his good deeds ; but 
it is wrong to impute to her the excesses of h:a reign. 

Those who have experienced pangs which they are con- 
strained to disaomble, and for which they unexpectedly receive 
a balm which brings a. momentary relief, may form some idea 
^f Jfiscphine's feelings on being informed of Bonaparte's safe 
arrival at the islaqd of Elba. 

■ She received from that man, whom all the nations of Europe 
had thought it their duty to humble, a letter which breathed 
.nothing but sentiments of the utmost kindness. He began to 
SQC ihql \t was to her constant and unvarying friendship, and to 
her kind interposition, that he was indebted for his new exist- 
ence- She read the letter with the tenderest emotion. A sud- 
den transport of delight, mixed »illi a thousand fears, changed 
her first sensation, on receiving tfie letter, into a sort of hope 
which seemed to revive her, 

"You wish me absolutely to speak," wrote Bonaparte; "ah! 
you will praise me for keeping silent when I shall have an- 
swered: — no matter, you exflcl it, and you must be satisfied. — 
Well, Josephine, all your fears, which I laboured to destroy, all 
your terrors which I so long combated, are but too well justi- 
fi|d by the event, Vour husband, forsaken by his friends and 
his Miterers, can henceforth bo saved only by Mural. Lei destiny 

* For jeais did Joeephine appear upon the vast theatrs of eourta j ihe 
Knew how to moke frleudB, and lought la unite all the different partiea, 
who, before her appearance on the scene, were armed for raatual deatruc- 
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be accomplished — it will doubtless prove more potent than 
men. I abandon myself to its direction, and, perchance, you 
will soon see your husband more powerful than ever. I can- 
not find an eternal abode on the island of Elba ; my country — 
my country is where I can rule.''> 

However well prepared she might have been for the woes 
which he announced to her, the effect of the lightning is not 
more sudden or violent than that which this news pToduced 
upon her. She remained motionless as a statue ; tears streamed 
from her eyes ; the last spark of hope went out — and the whole 
world vanished from before her. Alas ! she could no longer 
correspond freely with Napoleon, and this new' act of ingrati- 
tude on the part of Murat (for she was imt ignorant of his pro* 
jects)(90), had the effect to deprive her at OBce of all happiness 
and of life. 

Two beings only could now attach her to earth and prolong 
her days, days devoted to mourning ; and the thought of them 
revived in her all her former susceptibility. In vain did slie 
attempt to conceal her feelings ; she continued to receive visits 
from the most illustrious personages, who hastened to honour 
her with their presence, though, on several occasipBS, shot 
hesitated to go to her daugh^ds at Saint' Leu- Thverny** ^. 

The last day the sovereigns came to pay their respects, a 
shade of melancholy was spread over her featiures ; nothing bat 
the presence of the august guests then at her daughter's, could 
have induced her to resort to a concealment of her feelings. It 
was observed that she was afflicted ; sorrow was imprinted 

- * It was observed as very singular, that Josephine, who ordinarily took 
great pains in matters connected with her toilette, was absolutely «» fi^/»^« 
at a dinner given by her daughter Hortense at Saint-Leu. Thif being 
mentioned to her by one of her women, who urged her to improve her 
appearance in order to attend the ffite which was to be honoured by the 
presence of the sovereigns, she refused ; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that she finally persuaded herself to attend on that occasion. 

The Empress Maria Louisa twice visited Hortense in her solitude at 
Saint-Leu, and addressed to her the most flattering compliments. 
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on her cheek ; her languid IcmdIc, the enfeebled accents of her 
once sweet voice, and that air of perfect goodness which al- 
ways indicated her sympathy in others' sufferings, made her 
more interesting in the eyes of the foreign princes, than if she 
had been in the heyday of youth and vivacity. She seemed 
to have made an offering of her own existence ; she found her 
only happiness in that of others, whenever she was able to con- 
tribute to it ; all idea of her own felicity was banished from 
her heart ; though the tears of joy shed by the unfortunate 
objects of her beneffceiice, were to that heart a healing balm. 
FIcr soul was the vase, which sheds its sweetest perfume at 
the approach of evening. 

• She continued her 'accustomed promenades. She loved to 
point out to the illustrious strangers who came in throngs to 
Malmaison to admire and to pity her, all that was costly and 
curious about that magical retreat.(91) The rarest flowers and 
fruits charmed the senses, of the numerous soldiers who, born 
pi+nci pally upon the frozen banks of the Neva and the Bere- 
zina, knew nothing of their smell, taste, or beauty. She carried 
her bounty and generosity so far as to come herself to inquire 
whethw. anything was wanting in the service of the table. In 
a word, this incomparable woMp made herself firm friends 
aMv>ng tfie most distinguished peMbnages of all nations. And 
€?ven at this epoch, Bonaparte, whom others seemed to envy 
even in his unheard*of adversity, was fortunate enough, at least, 
to possess a perfect friend, and to preserve her friendship even 
in exilq. 
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CHAPTER XV. 4 

|p we carerully consult our own feelings, ive shnl) find, ' 
when we are about lo part wilh a dear friend, a sort of rev 
lion lejls us whether the separation is to be for ever. 

On Monday, the IGlh of May, 1814, it was noticed, ' 
surprise, thai Josephine's physiognomy wore a gloomy aD4 
ealcen look ; her eyes were red and swollen, like a person's ' 
hna wept much ; and as she was afraid her women would 
pect she had been weeping, she said she had a violent hcadac 
she became quite feeble, and her friends feigned to believ 
was headache, although the most of them were greatly alar; 
at so sudden a change. 

Several days passed, and she began to Teel the apprc 
of the disease which was hastening her death. She obsei 
certain precautions, prescribed by her physicians, to arrest 
disease in its origin ; but il had already marie the most alarn 
progress. On the day before the one which snatched her a' 
from Franco, from that lovely France which she adored, 
gave, ai Malmaison, a grand dinner to the Emperor Alcxan 
She was unable to do the honours, and her place was supf 
by the Duchess of Saint-Leu. Josephine was forced to ) 
her room, and unable to see any one except her children, vl 
she sent for. 

Her first effort was to stretch her arms towards Euj 
The prince, supposing it an invitation to embrace him, th 
himself into her arms. He took one of her hands, and car 
it lo his lips, pronouTicing the loved name of " Mother." 1 
name, so dear to Josephine, and which Eugene repealed sev 
limes, penetrated her heart. She opened her eyes, which 
been closed, gazed sorrowfully upon her son, and then loc 
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away from him. She then pushed him gently from her, and 
said, in a whisper — as if she foresaw the frightful misfortunes 
with which he was to be bowed down : — 

" Soon, you will no longer have a mother ; soon, will you 
have no one to love you as tenderly as she !" 

How shall I describe the death of Josephine? Let the 
reader picture to himself that lovely woman, who by her pleas- 
ing qualities, and the most perfect charms of mind and charac- 
ter, once ruled over the most polished and gallant nation on the 
globe — let him paint to himself her last moments ! Let him 
call to mind the time when the graces of her person, and the 
charms of goodness which enlivened her angelic face, height- 
ened the brilliancy even of the imperial purple which she wore, 
and then view her in her present situation, with a raging fbver 
preying upon her, and life nearly extinct — her head tossing 
upon her pillow, and almost delirious ; her brow on fire, her 
look dull and languid — her pallid lips, from which the smile 
**^^had for ever fled — the cloth which covered her dying body, and 
which was about to become her winding-sheet ! — Great God ! 
is this, then, the* Empress ? ts this the Empress and Queen ? 
What did I say ? What now are her titles and her greatness ? 
She has forgotten them all — i^save one, the dearest of all, 
, that of a mother I " Alas V* sikl she, " nature bestows on us 
that endearing name to console us in life, and even at the gates 
of death. Who can tell but that it may even prolong for a 
few brief moments our transitory existence ? — ^who knows but 
its empire may extend beyond the tomb ? O yes," she added, 
" ye», my children, everything here reveals to my heart, that, in 
the blessed abode to which I am summoned, I may still inter- 
cede for you — that privilege is reserved for me in Heaven." 

No longer was she that lovely and brilliant Josephine, clothed 
with all the graces as with a garnlent, and sitting upon the most 
glorious throne in the world ! It was Josephine breathing her 
last ! A mother stretched upon the bed of death, surrounded 
by the beings who were the dearest to her, whose sighs and 
groans fell upon her dying ear. The disease was aggravated 
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by the peculiar state of the blood, produced by the violence of 
her griefy and which contributed to hasten the fatal result. The 
fever, however, was intermittent, and permitted her, during her 
lucid intervals, to speak of her husband to the children : — ^*« My 
dear Eugene," said she, '* the greatest good, both for people and 
princes, is glory, provided its object be the public happiness. 
'Tis not by following the erratic courses of great men, that a 
man raises himself to a glorious reputation ; but by imitating 
their virtues. — Imitate whatever of good and useful others have 
done, and you will one day have imitators among the greatest 
nations of the earth." Here her respiration became difficult. 
Her children, who did not for a moment leave her bedside, 
moistened it with a flood of tears. " Ah, Napoleon," said she 
with failing voice, " I have not been able to survive thy misfor- 
tunes I thy utterly forsaken condition — ^the ingratitude of those 
who owe their all to thee — ^the treason of many whom thou 
callest thy friends — these things are the causes of my death 
— these are the causes which hasten me to the tomb! I am 
fast sinking— every hour adds to my corroding sorrows. Ho- 
noured by the attentions of my husband's conquerors, I cannot 
but admire their noble and generous conduct towards the French 
people ; but I should have mferred to share Bonaparte's exile, 
for I should, by my presenotCSwive soothed the days of sorrow 
which are reserved for him."* 

Hortense and Eugene, standing by her bedside, held those 
hands which were a moment since scorched with fever, but 
now cold and almost inanimate. They seemed resolved to hold 
back the spirit of their parent, now ready to leave the bodj 
and ascend to heaven. The efforts they made to recover one 
of her hands, which she had withdrawn from them, their in- 
creasing lamentations and prayers to God to restore her to them 

> 
* Bonaparte in his exile could not, like Ovid, repose himself upon the 

hope that his wife would erect for him a tomb. She who would have 

gladly rendered him this pious office, was no longer in existence. She left 

to stranger hands the duty of closing his eyes. 
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for a moment, aroused tKb dying Josephine. She seemed to 
regain a little of her strength ; her spirits seemed less prostrated, 
her brain more calm, and her words, which just before expired 
in an inaudible whisper on her lips, began to be heard by 
her heart-broken children, at the moment the physicians en- 
treated them, as a matter of prudence to themselves, to with* 
draw from this scene of woe. " Ah," said she, grasping their 
hands with the little strength which nature still gave her, '* leave 
them with me — leave them with me ! I am still their mother I" 
She clasped each of them in turn to her bosom, and their tears 
mingled. 

" It was for you, my children," said she, " for you only, that 
I desired fortune and -honours. Did I need them for myself? 
Did not my attachment to Bonaparte displace every other attach- 
ment ? O, my God ! Thou knowest how well I loved that man, 
called by Thee to attain to so much greatness — the sport of Thy 
will — the man who seemed sent of Heaven, first as an angel of 
safety, and then as a scourge.* Thou knowest how much more 

* I cannot enter into an examination of Madame de Stael's compladnts 
against the man who governed France for twenty years. Such a task were 
too much for my strength. Rocks would beset my path on every side. I 
should wound cherished recollections, and open wounds not yet fully healed. 
The time for writing the life of Bonaparte has not yet arrived. Eulogies 
on the living are not in good taste ; and sorrow and disappointment have 
rights which lay an interdict upon criticism. The author who wishes to 
write history, must choose a subject which he can view in all its relations-; 
and only one side in the life of Bonaparte can, at present, be examined. 
In order to display his faults, we must wait for time to enable us to esti- 
mate his high faculties. Madame de Stael seems not to have reflected upon 
this. A friend of liberty, as she has proved herself to be, she should have 
reflected, that a writer who, at the present time, arraigns Bonaparte, 
exercises an irregular jurisdiction, since attack is interdicted where defence 
is impossible. Had she thought of this, she would not have approached 
a subject in which she conld be unjust at her ease, and without contradic- 
tion ; and, to borrow her own language, she would often have thought, 
that proud spirits take pleasure in defending an unfortunate man, and sa- 
tisfaction in placing themselves in contrast with those orators who were 
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I have loved him as his misfortunes have increased. Would he 
were this day before my eyes with my children, as he is with 
them in my heart ! Yes, my son — my daughter, there is but 
one being in the world who shares that attachment which would 
otherwise be exclusively yours at this trying moment — but one 
man who can claim any part of my love, — any portion of my 
dying thoughts — and that man is Bonaparte! In vain has he 
given to another the title of his wife; in vain, satisfied in the 
arms of his new companion, has he more than once contemned 
my useless regrets ; I pardon him all, all, absolutely ! Would 
that he were here ! this, my last day, would be my happiest !" 
Her sobs checked her, and she was forced to pause and take a 
moment's rest. 

Hortense is standing at the foot of the bed of death ; her face, 
bathed in tears, is covered by her two hands, which she removes 
from time to time, only to gaze upon her dying mother, and 
then reproachfully upon a picture of Napoleon, which was 
hanging near by. Eugene is kneeling at the pillow, his arms 
extended, his eyes red with weeping, his countenance pale and 
livid ; his appearance seemed not to differ from that of his 
mother. It seemed his fate to die with her ; the grave seemed 
yawning to receive them both. Josephine tasted a moment's 

yesterday prostrate before him ; but who, to-day, labour to insult him, 
while estimating the height of the prison walls which surround him. 

How has the writer who uttered that just and noble sentiment, herself 
fallen into the error she deplores ; how has she been seduced, by her ha- 
tred against the sovereign, to wield it against a whole nation ; to declare 
that, during his reign, no kind of virtue has been respected in France ; to 
ask what distinguished man has shown himself, during that period^ to 
pronounce a sentence of condemnation for the future, and to prophesy that, 
for a long time to come, no man will arise where he has ruled ! When, in 
fine, we see the same writer parade before us a pompous list of the cele- 
brated men which a neighbouring state has produced, and is producing, 
astonishment succeeds our grief — I had almost said our indignation. But, 
at the present time, to speak is not safe, and to be silent is a duty. We 
have, indeed, reached a point, where silence is more eloquent, and even 
more audihle. than words. — Leott-Thiesse, Letters from Normandy y 12 
June, 181 S. 
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rest ; her spirit, though ready to leave its tenement of clay, 
seemed yet to tarry for a brief space before taking its flight to 
heaven — like the lamp which burns beneath a temple's vault, 
near the holy altar, to which a drop of oil gives a momentary 
brightness before its ray departs for ever. 

The Empress profited by the strength which repose gave her, 
to converse still about her unhappy husband. She made a sign 
to her daughter to take down the portrait of Bonaparte, and to 
place it on her bed, near to her. She gazed at it with manifest 
emotion ; and then, raising her eyes to heaven, said, " O, God, 
watch over his destinies — I fear he will involve new victims in 
his misfortunes, for I doubt not he is still seduced by the dreams 
of ambition. He would fain quit the retreat which the foreign 
powers have granted to him ; my children will again be exposed 
to the dangers of the struggle, and I, alas, shall no longer be 
here to direct them in their course. O God ! avert such a catas- 
trophe ! Watch over him while he remains in the desert of this 
world ; spare him new and additional disasters. Alas ! though 
he hath committed great faults, hath he not expiated them by 
great sufferings ? if his projects of ambition have given birth to 
great evils, hath not his genius effected great good? — is his 
reign marked by nothing but the calamities of war? Just God. 
who hast ever looked into his heart, and seen with how ardent 
a desire for useful and durable improvements he was animated, 
I ask Thee, would it be rendering y^siice to the hero, on whose 
features I now gaze, to speak only of his wanderings, without 
saying a word of his virtues ? Justice, daughter of Heaven, I 
appeal to thee: — Hath Bonaparte done nought but evil? I 
appeal to the justice of France, to the impartiality of her his- 
torians. 'Tis true, that, in retracing the reign of that man, now 
become so famed, the pen of history must describe the disas- 
ters of the late wars ; but that will only be after it hath con- 
secrated to undying glory a multitude of glorious campaigns. 
Yes, history must speak of the ills of Spain, of Russia, and the 
invasion* of France ; but her sacred lips must first teach to 
posterity the glories of the campaigns of Italy and Germany. 

VOL. II. — 20 
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She muHt first leach ihetn to revere the names of Marengo, Ui 
Tilsit, Jena, and Aiisteditz. If she is compelled to recc 
the devastations which followed Napoleon's raah enterpris 
flhe must also speak of the superb monuments which arose fr 
the earth at the bidding of his genius, of the temples he raisi 
the altars he rebuilt, the rivers he made to contribute to the e 
bellishment of cities ; she must point to the Apennines, the Al 
Mount Cenis, and the Simplon, once impassable, but m; 
level, as it were, under his reign, presenting lo the travel 
superb roads, facililaling commerce, subservient to the ai 
and opening a ready communication between France and 1 
neighbouring nations. In short, if his ambition has had 
thousands of victims, the historian must add that his boui 
and munificence have made, and are to-day making, thousai 
of ingrates.* But I slop here — it does not belong to me 
name them ; my life is closed ; I have terminated the brief yet 
of my existence — years which have seen so many flowers spri 
up and perish in my path. Now, the struggling breath of c 
solution is upon my lips ; their accents are fast failing ; but ' 
words I now utter are no leas ihe interpreters of my 1 
thoughts, O God, deign to approve them ; and may this ims 
of my husband bear me witness that my latest wish, my lat 
prayer, were for hirat and for ray children !" She still apol 
" Preserve the Bourbons for their country and their subjec 
Alas, it is in their power lo restore to France both its ancii 
splendour and ila modern prosperity ! — Josephine implores I 
blessing !" 

• Whenever an emigrant's petilioD wag presented to Napoleon, he wo 
hand it to his aide-de-camp, or put it in his right pocket, s lign that 
matter was lo Ije looked into. Whenever he placed it in his left poc 
(wbirli WBE called the good pocket), it was a sure sign be vnis diapo 
to grant what was asked. 

f Bonaparte ever preserved his esteem for, and was tendeilf attac 
to tier, at least during tlie last two years of her life. She did not abBn< 
him in his disgrace, but continued lo be bis consolation and support to 
last day of her life. 
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ii tihoft time before she breathed her last, the windows of 
hei ttpartment were open for the admission of the fresh air 
of spring. The weather was pleasant, the trees clothed with 
flowers, and the west wind, laden with perfume from the 
neighbouring groves, wailed the odours to her bed. She was 
thus enabled to breathe the fragrant air of spring. " She dies," 
exclaimed the weeping bystanders, " at the birth-time of flow- 
ers." Alas, Josephine, from her infancy, had been acquainted 
with sorrow — she had learnt at an early age how much it costs 
one to have a feeling heart ! 

If, on the one hand, she felt her heart relieved by pouring 
the secrets of her sorrow into the bosoms of her ofl[spring, 
whose souls were so congenial with her own, this long recital 
had, on the other, reopened all her wounds, and renewed all 
her emotions. 

In her expiring moments, she said, " My sight grows dim ; 
a cloud, a boundless cloud, rises between the world and me ; I 
am dying; I am insensibly escaping from myself; though I 
feel that I have but a few moments to live, I know, also, that 
there are eternal years before me." 

Full of hope and confidence, sure of enjoying immortal blisis, 
she waited for death with a feeling of security. " I might," 
said she, " invoke death, had not my Maker forbidden me to 
desire it." 

No passion agitated, no interest longer guided her thoughts. 
She was about to close her eyes for ever. But those of Omni- 
potence were upon her; at any moment she might hear the 
summons from her final Judge. 

The Emperor Alexander, understanding that Josephine was 
in danger of falling a victim to the sudden and cruel disease 
whose symptoms he had observed in her some days before, 
arrived at Maimaison and asked to see the Empress. She 
seemed to gain a little strength on seeing him. Deeply af- 
fected by the picture which she had before her eyes, she gazed 
upon it with a look of gratitude. Prince Eugene, kneeling, 
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received the blessing of his illustrious mother, as did also 
Queen Hortense, whose anguish it is impossible to describe. 

"At least," said Josephine with dying accent, "at least I 
shall carry with me some regrets. I have aimed at the good 
of the French people ; I have done all in my power to pro- 
mote it, and I may say with truth to all who attend me in my 
last moments, that never, no never, did the first wife of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte cause a tear to flow . . , ." These were her 
last words.(92) 

Thus died Josephine ; thus perished, in her forty-fifih year, 
that lovely and wonderful woman, an interesting victim to her 
attachment to a husband whom she never ceased to love. 
Alas, misfortune and the passions never fail, sooner or later, to 
drag into the abyss of death the beings who have been marked 
as their victims. 

Josephine expired ; her face still preserved all its serenity, 
all its mildness — the image of a soul Which had returned to its 
Source. It seemed as if the smile and the gracefulness which 
once dwelt upon her lips, were rekindled there, though death 
had closed them for ever: — "Thou art no more our mother," 
exclaimed her children, pressing her cold and lifeless hands : 
" 'tis all over with us — we have no longer a friend !" Afler a 
short silence, interrupted only by sobs and groans, Eugene 
added — "If there be another abode for maternal love, for be- 
nevolence, for every lovely virtue, alas, yes, Joseph ijie, thou 
shalt dwell there. Sister of the angels ! ascend to them, and 
afler loving us on earth, remember us in heaven." 

The Emperor Alexander burst into tears.(93) That power- 
ful sovereign had shown the most marked personal respect 
towards Josephine. He esteemed and mourned her. His 
eyes remained fixed upon the mortal remains of the wife of a 
proscribed and unfortunate man. The young hero honoured 
with his presence the last moments of a universally regretted 
woman. He left the room, deeply affected ; but returning afler 
a few hours to the coffin, he raised the death cloth from the 
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face of the corpse, and, with eyes filled with tears, uttered his 
last adieu in these touching words : 

" This princess is dead, and she leaves eternal regrets in the 
hearts of her friends, and of all who knew her." 

This testimony of esteem on the part of a great monarch fills 
the measure of eulogy to the memory of the Empress Josephine ; 
and I should add nothing to it, could gratitude have any bounds. 

Doubtless it will require a more eloquent pen than mine to 
erect a literary monument worthy of her memory, and I am by 
no means insensible of the feebleness of my means and the 
smallness of my talents ; but, as that admirable princess was the 
most modest of women during her life, I have judged that her 
august spirit could not reject even the humblest homage after 
her death. 

Unite with me, then, all ye who knew Josephine : like me, 
you have been witnesses of her benevolent deeds. ** 'Twas 
she who gave us work and bread," exclaimed a numerous pro- 
cession of unfortunate persons, who followed her towards her 
long resting-place. " She is no more, and in her death we have 
lost our mother and our support." 

Scarcely had the solemn convoy(94) that conducted the 
remains of the Empress to Ruel, reached the threshold of the 
church, when her funeral oration was on every tongue. Every 
one exclaimed, "Death has unexpectedly stricken down this 
heavenly woman, whose memory will for ever be dear to the 
unfortunate. Without any other strength than that of a generous 
patience, without any other intrigue than a knowledge of the 
human heart, she signalized the days of her prosperity by un- 
counted acts of benevolence. Her heart was the fountain of those 
numberless virtues which rendered her the model of women." 
The eulogy and the rehearsal of her good qualities formed the 
most interesting portion of her funeral pomp. 

If history is forced to consecrate some of the errors of Napo- 
leon, she will also relate that heaven placed beside him an angel 
of goodness, clad in all the seducing forms of beauty and grace- 
fulness. She will also sav, that, in the times of our calamities, 
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that goodness was never implored in vain ; and that, if she was 
not always able to prevent an abuse of power, she could always 
inspire the sufferer's heart with hope, that last consolation of 
the afflicted. 

Josephine is no more! There scarcely remains, of that 
celebrated woman, enough to fill the smallest urn. Yet the 
sparkling flame of a funeral pyre has not devoured her remains ; 
the celestial genius which animated her, still keeps watch 
over them, and causes them to be respected. That monument 
is not covered by a pompous marble ; it is not surcharged with 
eloquent inscriptions, ordinarily the homage of flattery, or the 
tribute of vanity. Wreaths of roses, and crowns of amaranths, 
and violets, replace the pompous escutcheons, and the long and 
tiresome epitaphs in letters of gold. But her dust deserves, in 
my opinion, another resting-place. A few days before her 
death, she took pleasure, more than once, in repeating the fol- 
lowing touching and remarkable words : — " I have, at least, suc- 
ceeded in drying up a tear, but have not to reproach myself with 
ever having caused others to shed tears." Certainly, she, who, 
during her mortal life, was an honour to the arts, and an orna- 
ment to the virtue of friendship, ought not to remain unknown 
in the vault of the church at Ruel, Plants, flowery shrubs 
and trees, ought to form an arbour on her tomb, and exhale their 
united sweets above her ; and, by a diversity of fruit and flower, 
present to the visitor a subject of delicious contemplation. The 
zephyrs sporting through the foliage, and waving their branches, 
would seem to impart life to them, and animate the shade of 
Josephine. A globe, an image of the sun, should shed its light 
upon the darkness of the night, and keep watch at the entrance 
of her tomb. At day-dawn, a new star would recall to us the 
imperfect idea, but one which we have adopted, of the palace 
of the Divinity, whose vaults are formed of eternal suns. The 
virtues of her deceased Josephine would seem, then, to shine 
with new brilliancy; and, in this moment of ecstasy, the visitor 
should see her statue seated on a throne of gold; crowns 
find immorlul palms should circle her brows ; the earth be 
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made to rejoice at her presence among the celestials, and her 
bliss in being associated with that holy band, who celebrate the 
greatness and goodness of God with songs in which angels and 
archangels join with the sound of lyre and harp. She should 
point the way to that blest abode where repose the souls of the 
just, whose conduct here has been righteous and pure. 

Our grandchildren, thinking there will be no more night, 
and that an eternal day beams upon us, will sometimes con- 
template the shrubs planted here and there upon the grand 
lawn of Malmaison. The amaryllis should spring up around 
her tomb, and bend above it, like the weeping willow, giving 
to the place an aspect at once picturesque and gloomy. The 
tears of friendship should often water their roots ; upon her 
tombstone should be read this inscription, eloquent in its sim- 
plicity : — " Here lies the first wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. She 
was universally mourned by her contemporaries. She trans- 
mitted to her children the heritage of her virtues. She was 
seated upon a throne whose foundations were sapped by the 
death of the unfortunate Louis XVI." 

Josephine, Bonaparte's last friend ; Josephine, the first object 
of his ambition, and the only woman whom, notwithstanding 
his inconstancy towards her, he truly loved, will live for ever. 
Bonaparte was fortunate while her lot was connected with his. 
His life was less miserable while she survived. Dying, she 
still wished to press his hand; his name was the last word she 
uttered, and her last tear fell upon his portrait.(95) 

If, after death, there remains of us a flitting shadow, Jose- 
phine will dwell in the Elysian Fields. Approach her, illustrious 
Beauharnais ! Hoche, Lannes, Bessieres, with brows bound with 
roses and laurels 1 Haste to her, thou august prince {Duke 
.D''Enghie7i)^ whom she sought to save; haste, and crown her 
with myrtle and amaranths I Lightly rest the earth upon her 
coflin ! — May the place, where a simple stone now covers 
her,(96) still tell the traveller that, on the second of June, 1814, 
the remains of the Empress Josephine were here deposited ; 
but that her name shall pass down the stream of time for ages 
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to come, and be known throughout the world, when it shall, 
perhaps, be searched for in vain amidst the ruins of the Church 
at Ruel. But 'tis at Malmaison, in front of the cherished abode 
of Josephine, that our posterity will come to visit her tomb. 

Time destroys great reputations; that of Napoleon's first 
wife will be deathless. Envy persecutes the living only ; it 
respects the dead, and troubles neither their glory nor their 
repose. Josephine will live when the earth shall be con- 
sumed. 

Life is a perishable good ; time, in its rapid flight, destroys 
it. The violet and the lily are not always in bloom ; the rose 
falls to the ground, and its stock remains, armed with thorns. 
Thus pass our years. What do I say 1 They flow on like a 
river; the wave rolls not towards its source ; the passing hour 
returns no more. I have seen the faded, despoiled shrub 
clothed again with flowers and verdure, and its stock, though 
armed with thorns, hath aflfbrded me a lover's wreath; but 
now, alas, its roots are dried up.* 

The silence of contemporary historians will leave posterity 
for ever ignorant of the immediate causes which hastened the 
death of Josephine. The secret is for ever buried in her tomb, 
and it belongs to no one to reveal it to the French people. 

Death separates her from the present. Unpitying Death 
gives her to the future ; the Future, Josephine, is thy recom- 
pense. Thy spirit, attracted towards another world, breathes 
a purer air above the tomb, and repels the approach of time, 
which sets bounds even to Hope. 

* Ovid, Ars Amandin 1. i. 
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(1) Page 22. — Pichegru. 

Bonaparte did not order the murder of Pichegru, but was guilty of 
great imprudence in saying, ill-humouredly, to D***,M***, S***, ^^When 
shall I be rid of this Ttian? — he fatigues and annoys rM, It is impossible 
for me to send him to Synnamari, and I cannot make up my mind to sen- 
tence him. Louis XI. was not in so sad a predicament as the First 
Consul !" Those cowards understood him, and resolved upon the destruc- 
tion of the unfortunate general. It could not be disguised that the con- 
queror of Holland still had some partisans. He was also feared for his 
unbending veracity, and was, moreover, possessed of a correspondence 
which might seriously have compromitted the general of the army of the 
East. The latter knew that fact, and was anxious, at any price, to regain 
it. He had written to Pichegru, and caused others to write to him, 
while he resided in London ; but Pichegru refused him that satisfaction. 
The secret police had beset him with their bloodhounds. A woman, who 
had a certain degree of influence over him, attempted more than once to 
get possession of the correspondence by means of artifice. All was use- 
less. The Consul swore eternal hatred against this Frenchman, a victim 
to his zeal in the cause of his king. 

In order to satisfy, in some sort, the resentment of Bonaparte, and 
hoping thereby to render themselves agreeable to him, D***, M***, and 
S*** agreed to send to the Temple four Albanians, with orders to search 
Pichegru, and possess themselves of his despatches. This was but a 
vain pretext for sacrificing him. These miserable islanders fell upon 
Pichegru, and struck him. The unhappy prisoner made some resistance ; 
one of them held his hands, another his legs, a third gagged him, and the 
fourth, placing his feet on his throat, strangled him with his own cravat. 
They even insulted the body of their victim, and mutilated it in several 
places. The jailer was not in the secret; though those who ordered the 
commission of the crime were there. The hapless Pichegru had just 
pressed the hand of one oi them in token of their ancient friendship ; but 
the heart of S*** was as cold as marble, and he remained unmoved during 
the execution. The body was so placed as to raise a suspicion that the 
prisoner had committed suicide. But such a mistake could not be made; 
the lie was too glaring. Shortly before the commission of this crime, 
the report was circulated in Paris that Pichpgru had poisoned himself. 
" So much the better," said Napoleon ; " it will spare me the disagreeab^ 
necessity of punishing him." But when he heard of the general's d< 
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he was manifestly moved ; his knees trembled. Was he playing a farce f 
— He had always assured me of the contrary. ''I should," said he^ 
" have pardoned him ; — I only wanted to try him." Such was his lan- 
guage to Madame de la Rochefoucault, who took the liberty to speak to 
him on the subject. The papers which Bonaparte was anxious to reclaim 
were Aot found : they had been deposited in faithful hands. <' This 
crime," said he, '^ is a useless assassination ; 'tis horrible I I swear that 
I am innocent of it, and you ought to believe me." He often used this 
language to me : "I wish," continued he, "that M*** might long feel the 
effects of the blow he received from that unhappy man while expiring by so 
cruel a death." Then, tapping with his foot, he added — " Had Pichegru 
lived, I should have been a fearful enemy to him. He has fallen by the 
assassin's dagger; I ought to pity his fate, and have the Albanians 
punished." They afterwards disappeared, and Bonaparte regarded it as 
a happy circumstance that the truth respecting this nocturnal crime 
remained buried within the tower of the Temple, which recalled to the 
minds of men such thrilling, such bitter recollections ! — Note by Jose- 
phi7ie, 

(2) Page 26. 

** Pardon, provided he would ask it,** 

Bonaparte was anxious to attach to his interests the famous Georges 
Cadoudal. " This Breton," said he, " is an important character to his 
friends. He is extreme in everything. I had much rather pardon him ; 
but he must in the first place humble himself before me. Otherwise, he 
must fall a victim to his zeal for the wretched party he belongs to. It is 
true, I admire his courage. There is an end to everything ;-— after serv- 
ing the Bourbons so well, he might, I should think, attach himself to my 
cause. Ah ! what does it matter to him whether he serves under the banner 
of an Octavius or a Lepidus ? Such a man as he is certainly valuable to 
the sovereign who knows how to employ him.'' I boasted of his courage, 
his rare devotedness, and interceded in his behalf. " No, madame," said 
he, '< you will obtain nothing for him — ^he is not of the same temper as 
the others-— he is a phenomenon of the present age, a rare friend, I 
want to gain him over, and to do so, he must owe his life to me. Use all 
your efforts to induce him to do this act of condescension — I give you full 
liberty." I promised to neglect nothing to effect that object. On the 
sad day of his condemnation, I charged a devoted servant with this 
honourable mission. He visited the Yend^an general, and found him in 
the court of the Conciergerie prison, surrounded by a group of prisoners, 
who were gazing upon him in silence and admiration. My messenger 
wished to speak with him in private, and for that purpose persuaded him 
to withdraw under one of the sombre galleries which surround that pes- 
tilential pit. 

Georges refused to listen to any individual communication, and said, in 
a loud and animated tone : '* Sir, you can speak in the presence of my 
friends ; the same oaths bind, the same sentiments animate us ; my cause 
is their cause, and their cause is mine. What do you wish ?" 

" To save you," answered M. de F*** ; " I have come to you in the 
name of the empress ; write to Bonaparte, and ask to be pardoned." 

"Ask to be pardoned!" replied Georges, warmly, "and what is to 
become of my noble companions ? Will they be spared ?" 

On being answered in the negative, and told that four of them were 
marked for execution, he replied, with vehemence and indignation — 
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^< Gro, tell Bonaparte that Georges Cadoudal can humble himself for his 
friends, but for himself never ! Thank the Empress for her generosity ; 
but tell her that my last word is — All, or nothi?ig!" 

These words were reported to me, by my messenger, immediately. I 
flew to Bonaparte : I entreated him to respite them all. He repulsed me. 
I instantly sent back my messenger to the Yend^an chief. He was play- 
ing at quoits when F*** arrived. The latter renewed his efforts to speak 
with him in private, but Georges refused. '^ Sign," said the benevolent 
man, who sought to rescue him from death, ^< sign this petition, and have 
it presented to the Emperor without delay." 

Georges glanced it over, but seeing only his own name in it, refused to 
make the slightest concession. Charles d'Hosier besought him repeatedly 
to reflect before he refused to sign. Georges replied : — " Life is nothing 
to me ; honour is everything. Could I save the lives of all my friends, 
freely, freely, would I silence my offended self-pride ; but, as I can save 
but a part of them, I must share the fate of those who are marked for 
destruction. Such a man as I will know how to submit to death ; until 
his last moment will he be worthy of himself, and of the noble cause he 
has espoused." This said, he turned his back on F***, and immediately 
retired into his prison. 

These words were reported to Bonaparte ; they threw him into a rage : 
<< Ha !" said he, << thou refusest my pardon ! Very well ; nothing on earth 
can now rescue thee from thy fate !" 

He instantly gave orders to transfer Georges Cadoudal to Bicetre, there 
to await his execution. The general was quietly dining with his friends, 
when several keepers of the prison came, and informed him that he must 
go to the registry. 

" I hear you," replied the intrepid Yend^an; "I am with you." 

He embraced his friends. Several of them had obtained pardons, or a 
commutation of their sentences. He seemed not to envy them their good 
fortune. He embraced Charles d'Hosier, and others. AH were in tears. 
The most of them were never to see him more. He was imprisoned at 
BicStre until the day of his execution. Never would he subscribe to any 
request to postpone the execution. He died as he had lived. 

The day after his execution, a letter from him was left on my toilette. 
It was in the following words : 

<<I thank you for your generosity towards me. I should have vio- 
lated my oath had I listened to your proposals. In two words, I could 
not accept them. Enjoy the good you do, and the good that remains 
for you to do. Do not, mailame, forget him who dies for his king, and 
whose last sigh will be for the welfare of the protectress of unfortunate 
Frenchmen !" 

I confess I was deeply affected by the magnanimity he displayed, and 
shed tears over his fate. I could not help testifying to Bonaparte my 
regret at the loss of so valuable a subject. 

" What would you have me to do ?" said he ; ** one or the other of 
us must have yielded, and, in that alternative, I must have been the 
one. Thus it was necessary that heroism should succumb." — Note bf 
Josephine, 

(3) Page 21. 

** Secrets^ which the dark future concealed from him,*^ 

On his arrival in the United States, Moreau visited the Falls of Niagara, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi. He returned by land to MorrtBtown, 
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whence he started. He purchased a pleasant house on the banks of the 
Delaware. This river recalled to his mind the passage of the French 
across it, in 1781, under Rochambeau, and the little siege of New York, 
more worthy to be remembered than a hundred battles in Europe which 
have decided nothing. Surrounded by friends, and a wife worthy of his 
affection and esteem, he forgot the wrongs he had endured, and seldom 
alluded to the author of them. The Americans, so simple in their man- 
ners, could not reconcile so much celebrity with so much simplicity on 
his part. Hospitality, however, is one of their virtues, and they admired 
his, which was displayed in relieving misfortune. He preferred fishing 
and hunting to all other amusements. He might have been seen return- 
ing home, in the evening, with his negro, in his little boat, filled with fish 
and game. 'Tis one of the singularities of the human mind, that great 
men excite our surprise when they do what the vulgar are employed in. 
The respect of the Greeks for Phocion was increased, when they saw him 
drawing water from his well* 

He spent his winters in New York, and was visited by persons of dif- 
ferent political sentiments. The French Revolution had taught him that 
political opinions vary according to interest, birth, education, the times, 
and the usual inconstancy of the human mind. The history of almost 
all celebrated men is but a history of their changes. How many of them 
are there, who, after twenty years of revolution, are still like them- 
selves ? He spoke freely, but not seditiously, respecting the French 
government. Unable to forget the evils which France endured, he 
refused to listen to the proposals made him by certain powerful sove- 
reigns, hoping to be able to aid in the re-establishment of the peace and 
glory of his own country. The consternation produced at Paris by the 
news of the disasters of the expedition to Moscow, will long be remem- 
bered. They surpassed those of Athens, when Pericles told the assem- 
bled Greeks, << that all their youth had fallen in battle, and that it was as 
if the year had been despoiled of its spring-time.'' At the news of these 
terrible reverses, Moreau*s affliction was turned into rage. " This man," 
said he, " is covering the French name with opprobrium ; he calls down 
upon my unhappy country the hatred and maledictions of the whole world." 
On other occasions, he would say — ** His ignorance only equals his folly; 
he has never learned that there are bounds to the efforts even of the great- 
est commanders ; that mere blind force must dash itself in pieces against 
the natural obstacles presented by the elements. Had he read Polybias, 
he would have learned that a general must study the climate of a country 
he proposes to conquer. Charles XII. might have taught him the danger 
of being cooped up in the Ukraine without magazines, or the means of 
retreat. And, had not Frederick the Great predicted that the German or 
French army that should pass Smolensk, would find its grave in the 
deserts of Russia ? But his flatterers have told him, that Alexander the 
Great penetrated to the extremity of the empire of Darius, and that he 
must go to Moscow." 

When he had given up all hope of seeing his country saved by the 
efforts of its citizens at home, who were all either overawed or sold to 
Bonaparte, he joined the Emperor Alexander ; and because that monarch, 
not entertaining ambitious views upon France, only armed himself to 
repel unjust aggression. He could not be compared to Coriolanus, who 
sought to punish Rome because she had refused to make him consul ; but 
rather to Dion, who resolved to deliver Syracuse from an oppressive 
yoke. Like him, he might have said, "I march, not against my country. 
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but against the most despicable of tyrants. The soldiers of Denis will 
soon be subject to my command ; I am as sure of effecting a glorious 
revolution, as I should be happy in having led you into Sicily, should I 
perish on arriving there.'*' Plutarch informs us that the people of Syra- 
cuse, when delivered from their tyrant, prostrated themselves before 
Dion, invoked him as their guardian god, and cast handfuls of flowers 
upon his head. Moreau felt assured that the enterprise he had espoused, 
aimed only at results the most glorious — the deliverance of nations, the 
avenging of kings, and the restoration of a legitimate sovereign to his 
throne. His native generosity forbade him to pay any regard to the 
liberal offers made him by the Russian monarch, through his ambas- 
sador. There was no agreement between them, such as vulgar minds 
rely upon, in order to assure themselves of the gratitude of kings. He 
shunned all resemblance to those generals, once called Condottieri (man- 
drivers), who, when compared to our Turennes and Catinats, are entitled 
to no esteem, and wh© take part in foreign strifes only because they are 
paid. In Moreau's mind, the art of war became but a mere trade when 
it ceased to be ennobled by patriotism and the love of liberty. 

His wife and infant son were in France, where they had been for six 
months. He was fearful she might not receive the letters, in which he had 
confided to her his secret purposes ; but an answer from Madame Moreau 
at length reached him, in the month of May. She had pried into the mys- 
terious sense of her husband's letters, and had left France. Moreau had 
to conceal his departure from Bonaparte's minister in the United States, 
who would certainly have despatched a ship to overtake and seize him. 
He embarked on the 2l8t of June, 1813, with M. Swinine, a gentleman 
attached to the Russian embassy. His vessel was a fast sailer ; and, aided 
by a fog, and a favourable wind, he escaped all danger. After a voyage 
of two months, he reached the coast of Norway, and M. Chatan, the cap- 
tain of a frigate, came in his boat to meet him. From the captain he 
learned that Madame Moreau had arrived in England, and this news gave 
him inexpressible joy. " I shall never forget," says M. Swinine, who 
accompanied him, " I shall never forget this happy part of my life. I had 
the great pleasure of hearing him discourse upon all sorts of topics. His 
mode of expression was characterized by the frankness of a soldier, and 
the politeness of a man of the world. He uttered his thoughts with clear- 
ness and fluency, and his reading and observation were so extensive, that 
his conversations were exceedingly rich and interesting. The only sub- 
jects upon which it was difficult to induce him to speak, were the deeds 
which constitute his own military renown, and the persecutions he had 
suffered. He never could pardon Bonaparte for the ills of France, although 
he pardoned him for those he had inflicted upon him. His angelic soul 
knew no hatred, and his heart rejected all idea of personal vengeance. 
He often spoke to me of General Pichegru, whose talents and energetic 
virtues he admired, and whose lamentable end he deplored. He loved, 
also, to converse about our illustrious Suwarrow, whose genius and ta- 
lents he admired. He had written something, by way of correcting the 
errors committed by historians respecting him ; but his observations were 
lost with his library, which was destroyed when his country residence 
was burned." 

Scarcely had he reached Gottenburg when he was obliged to conceal 
himself from the populace, who thronged around him with acclamations 
of joy. He wrote to the Emperor Alexander, and the prince royal of 
Sweden. Marshal Essen remarked to M. Swinine — << You have brought 
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ua a leinforcemGnt eqnal to 100,000 men. What |)1eaaur« wilt bia arrival 
give the prince royal, who can never ceate speaking of his old friend. 
General Moreau ! How many limes haa tbe prince told me that Moreau 
v/na born a general, anil that he bad the conception, the glance, the deci- 
sion of a great captain !" For more than a year it had been rumoured 
throughout Sweden that Moreau was coming, a rumour oocaaioned by the 
questions put to Marshal Essen by the prince, whenever thay passed a 
handsome country house, and bis adding, that he wanted to select one 
worthy of General Moreau. 

Moreau brought with bim nothing but his geographical charts, and a 
small quantity of linen. " Few men were more circumscribed thun he 
in xheic pergonal wants. A domestic servant was almost a euperfluiCy. 
When I expreased to him my astonishment at his independence in respect 
to all those conveniences which lue regarded as indispensable, he re- 
plied : — ' Such ahould be the life of a soldier ; be must linow how to dis- 
pense with everything, and not to be discouraged at privations. 'Tib 
thus that we have carried on the war. Tbe general-in-chief aeorcely had 

treat, we were not encumbered with that multifarious equipage which 
often Bceasiona tbe loss of more men than a defeat.' " 

At Stralaund, an aide-de-camp delivered him a letter from tbe prince 
royal of Sweden. All tbe generals accompanied him to the palnce. Tbe 
prince royal embraced him, lavishing upon him the most enlhusiaslic ex- 
pressions of friendahip. They passed three days together in concerting 
the plan of operations which was to restore peace to the world. It is atill 
more difficult to describe the general joy manifested toivards bim in 
Prussia vFher ever he wave 1 1 eJ. The inn-keepers refused to receive any 

pay from him; all eyes were turned upon bim, and every heart woa 
filled with joy at his presence. " The good people of Prussia," said be, 
"show bow deep ia their hatred of the yoke impoaed upon them byBoiiS' 

Srte." At the gate of a small town, an old corporal seized tbe general's 
nd, covered it with kiasea, and raised his feeble voice to call Ibree in- 
valids, who composed the entire guard, and ranged them in line to salute 
the gouerali the latter was melted lo tears by the touching spectacle. 

He expreased to M. Swinine bis liigh admiration of Charles XII., the 
highest which he fell, not only for a king, but for man ; and of tbe genius of 
the great Frederick, and his strength of mind, which was equal lo all re- 
versea. " That king," said he, " never abandoned his array in the midst 
of combat; his victories were the fruits of high military combinatiooa, of 
B quick perception of results, the most rare coolness, and a courage fully 
becoming a king. The furious tactics of Bonaparte have entirely over- 
thrown the art of war. Battles have become mere butcheries ; and it is 
not now, as it was formerly, in sparing the blood of tbe troops that a cam- 
paign ia to be decided, but in causing it to flow in rivers ; — Napoleon has 
gained his vietoriea only hy blows.'^* 

At Berlin, his reception by the people as well aa the grandeea, waa alill 
ttiore flattering. He met with deserters in every town, in every village ; 
they were chiefly Germans and Italians. One of tbe veteranafell to weep- 
ing on aeeing hia old geQeral, and assured him that there remained in 
France scarcely any portion of that army of tbe Rhine which he bad once 
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saved from destruction ; that all of them were daily exposed to danger and 
death, as examples to animate the young troops, who alone now composed 
the body of the grand army. Moreau asked him what motive caused him 
to desert ; the veteran replied — " Mon General, there is no longer any 
pleasure in serving in the French army; it contains nothing but children, 
who cannot fight until their ears are stunned by the discharge of 200 can- 
non." He assured the general that his memory was engraved on the 
hearts of the soldiers, and that Napoleon was so sensitive in reference to 
Moreau, that he had forbidden any one in the army to pronounce his name, 
on pain of death ; and that he had caused the rumour of his arrival on the 
continent to be contradicted. 

At Prague, the first object which struck his view was a park of Russian 
artillery. He admired the dress of the troops, the beauty of the horses, 
the lightness of the gun-carriages and cannon. " Its appearance alone," 
said he to M. Swinine, " accounts to me for its superiority during the last 
campaign." When he had advanced into the midst of the Imperial Guard, 
his name flew from mouth to mouth, and the young officers pressed around 
him, and in front of his carriage, to get a sight at their great model. The 
next morning he was informed of the arrival of the Emperor of Russia, 
who conversed with him for two hours. Moreau, touched by the Empe- 
ror's manner, exclaimed to M. Swinine — " What a man is your emperor ! 
All that has been said of him falls far short of his real, his angelic good- 
ness." The emperor himself presented Moreau to his sisters, the Grand 
Duchesses of Weimar and Oldenburg, two princesses, whose minds, pos- 
sessing varied and brilliant accomplishments, were also endowed with 
that distinguished talent of pleasing, which characterized the court of 
Catharine II. ; a court as enchanting at the present time, as was that of 
Augustus during the days of the Romans. The Emperor of Austria re- 
minded Moreau of his old companions on the Rhine, adding that "the 
character of the general had contributed much to diminish the horrors of 
war in regard to his own subjects." A sort of equality of greatness and 
glory seemed to reign between those monarchs and the general. Alex- 
ander presented the King of Prussia to himj who, on approaching him, 
remarked that it was with pleasure that he paid a visit to a general so 
renowned for his talents and virtues. The Emperor Alexander loved the 
man whom some other sovereigns were so unhappy as not to appreciate ; 
his own heart taught him what alone could captivate the heart of a great 
man ; and, in company with Moreau, he seemed to forget his supreme rank. 

Hearing him one day speak of the " best of princes," " How, sir ?" 
said he; "say rather of men." The emperor, in the course of a few 
hours, related to him the incidents of the preceding campaign, and with 
so much clearness, precision, correctness, and depth of thought, that Mo- 
reau felt he was listening to the most experienced of commanders. Moreau 
used to say that if anything marred the perfection of that truly noble and 
loyal mind, it was an excess of modesty; and, speaking of the Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburg, that she was the " great Catharine herself, and 
that her genius astonished and captivated all who knew her." 

His frankness and noble simplicity forbade any envy, so common at 
courts, to show itself at his reception by Alexander. That monarch's 
unbounded confidence in the general, whom he had induced to co-operate 
with him in the cause of mankind, was applauded. 

" The grand duchesses," says Swinine, " addressed me a thousand ques- 
tions respecting our new general^ and required me to inform them respect- 
ing hb mode of life in the New World, in its most minute details. They 
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Told me tbat the; had never seen a man vcho merited so mi^ch renown, 
and who, bavin); a right to put forward such higb claims, was yet bo mo- 
dest, so frank, ed simple. They commanded me to persuatlo the general 
immediateV to send for his wife, and added tbat there was no woman in 
the world in whom they felt aucb an intercBt." 

Moreau approached Dresden in Ibe immediate company of the Emperor 
Alexander and the King of Prussia. That city was atlackeil by the allies 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. Towards evening it was set on lira id a 
dozen places. Moreau, in company with M. Swinine, descended into the 
valley, where Ibe Austrian cavalry was drawn up; he passed along Iha 
line in the midst of balls and shells, for the purpose of reconnoitering the 
French batteries. Such was Swinine'a coniidence, inspired by the pre- 
sence of a hero, tbat bo saw none of the perils that aurroumled him, 
although Moreau exposed bimself with eo much temerity, tbat he wna 
coiijured to reflect how great would be the sorrow of the allies should 
they lose a man upon whom all their hopes hung. Moreau listened to 
the advice, and with the fiimes of burning Dresden to lighten his path, 
Bod the explosion of bomb-she lis, which were falling around him, returned 
to the allied sovereigns. His safe return relieved the Emperor of a great 
anxiety ; he gave his majesty an account of the position of Bonaparte's 
army, at all points. In the night he saw the Grand Duke Constantine for 
the first time. The latter brought, the news that it was the intention of 
the French army to debouch upon the right. Several prisoners confirmed 
the fact that Bonaparte had arrived at Drewlen with 60,000 men. It was 
on this day that two Wurtemberg regiments deserted the French, and 
passed over to the side of the Russians. 

On the 2Tth of August, 1813, the rain fell in torrents, and scarcely per- 
mitted the use of the artillery. Moreau was making some observations 
to the Emperor Alexander, when a cannon ball, discharged from a Frencli 
battery, which had been brought up for the purpose of dismounting a 
Russian battery, behind which they had retired, broke the right knee and 
leg of the general, passed through his horse, and carried away the calf of 
his left leg. No language can express the monarch's grief; he wept, and 
with his own bands rendered him alt the aid in his power. Colonel Rapa- 
tel leaped from bis horse to receive the general in his arms. "I am 
gone," said the latter, " but it is glorious to die in such a cause, and under 
the eye of so great a prince." The colonel sought to inspire hope, but 
the general, though unwilling to discourage Ibe hopes of friendship, 
showed, by his silence, that his mighty mind already contemplated death ; 
and that without any fenr. 

A litter was formed of seveiBl Cossack pikes, upon which he was boma 
intoaneighbouringhou8e,lesB exposed to the French fire. M. Welly, chief 
surgeon to the emperor, amputated his right leg, just below the knee. 
Moreau begged him to examine the other, and on being answered that it 
was impossible to save it, he remarked, coldly, " Very well, then, cut it 
oif." He consoled those who shed tears. Notwithstanding the efforts 
made to conceal this catastrophe, it soon biiceme known to the army. He 
wsa removed to a greater dislapce, and enjoyed a brief, but quiet sleep, 
eitperiencing but little fever. On the 2Sth of August, he was placed on a 
litter enclosed with curtains. He asked for water, oHen, to moisten his 
mouth. The King of Prussia, on arriving at Toplilz, said to Swinine, " I 
regard his death as the greatest calamity which could befall me." The 
Emperor of Russia met him on the frontiers of Bohemia. He aaked 
whether he had slept) and, coming near to him, inquired, with the deep- 
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est interest, respecting his health, carefully saying a few words respect- 
ing the position of his army, but in a manner indicating his fear to agitate 
him. But it is impossible to depict the grief with which all were pene- 
trated, when, towards night, he was seen stretched motionless on the litter 
at head-quarters. Tears ran down the scarred cheeks of the beholders ; 
and soldiers, hardened by years of fatigue, were melted by the affecting 
spectacle. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the journey, the fever decreased, and 
Welly, the surgeon, began to entertain hope of his recovery — a hope 
which arose from the unusually healthy appearance of the blood, and that 
serenity of mind which prevented any violent agitation of the physical 
organization which might have proved fatal ; though he assured his attend- 
ants that a wound as serious as that was seldom cured. Moreau endured 
with fortitude the journey over mountains, valleys, and torrents. The 
emperor again visited him with his suite, and asked him how he did, but 
feared to make him speak too much. While descending into a deep val- 
ley, Moreau heard a brisk cannonade, and saw two villages and the city 
of Toplitz in flames. At eleven o'clock, in the evening, he reached 
Ducks, where the bandage was loosened. There was very little inflam- 
mation, and the wounds had begun to heal. 

The next day, 29th, he proceeded to Laun, where, notwithstanding his 
weakness, he wrote a letter to Madame Moreau, giving the lie to the 
calumnies which Bonaparte had caused to be insinuated through the Ga- 
zettes, as to the manner in which Moreau had sustained himself under 
the blow that had befallen him. It was as follows : 

" My dear Fbiend : — At the battle of Dresden I had my two legs car- 
ried away by a cannon ball. That rascal of a Bonaparte isalwavs lucky. 

" The amputation was performed as well as was possible. Although 
the army has made a retrograde movement, 'tis not owing to a reverse, 
but to join General Blucher. I love and embrace you with all my heart. 

« V. Moreau." 

All persons were kept out of his apartment, though it was impossible 
to deny admittance to the Duke of Cumberland. The duke told him he 
was happy, indeed, to make his acquaintance, though his pleasure would 
have been enhanced had their acquaintance been formed on the field of 
battle. The general replied, that it was very probable they might meet 
there in six weeks. But the hope which he entertained began now to 
abandon his friends. He remained quiet till midnight, when hiccupping 
and vomiting supervened, and greatly reduced his strength. He seemed 
reanimated, however, by the news of one of Blucher's victories. He 
was engaged in looking over a map to ascertain the best route either by 
land or water to Prague, when he heard cries in the street. They proved 
to be the yells of the populace against (xeneral Vandamme ; Moreau 
gathered strength enough to say, — " 'Tis high time that monster was put 
beyond the power of doing harm." He was told that General Vandamme 
had complained of hieing subjected to the insults of the populace while 
passing along in his carriage.* Duke Constantine replied to him, that 
the severest treatment would be good enough for him, covered as he was 

* GonernI Vnndnmme was made a prisoner, by the Prussians, at the bloody battle 
of Culm, Augupt 30, 1813, in consequonce of departing from Napoleon's inBtmctions. 
This disaster occurred four days after Napoleon's arrivol at Dresden, and the defeat 
of the allies before that city. — Traxslator. 
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Vy the blackest crimes ; that he had taken awsnr his sword, although the 
Emperor, from an excess of generosity, had snfiered him to wear it.* M. 
Swinine witnessed the declamation of that French general against Bona- 
parte, whom he accused of abandoning him. 

After an unquiet night, he begged M. Swinine, who was the only per* 
son with him, to write to his dictation the following : 

** Sir : — I descend to the tomb with the same sentiments of admiration, 
respect, and devotion with which your Majesty has inspired me from the 
first moment of our acquaintance.'' 

<^ He then closed his eyes," says M. Swinine. <' I supposed he was 
about to proceed with ms dictation ; but he was no more. Death had 
impressed upon his features no trace of suffering. He seemed to be 
sleeping a peaceful sleep. During the five last hours, his friends were 
sensible that he was slowly sinking to the grave ; but he consoled them. 
His perfect resignation was shown by these few words : — ' Divine Provi- 
dence has thus willed it; we must submit without murmuring."' 

The Emperor Alexander received the news of this sad event through 
M. Swinine, and said to him, in a tone of the deepest affliction — << He 
was a great man, — ^a noble heart." He ordered the body to be carried 
to Prague, there to be embalmed, and taken thence to St. Petersburgh, 
and interred in the Catholic Church with the same honours which 
had been paid to the remains of Prince Kutusoff. <' Let us, at least," 
said the Emperor, " try to do honour to his memory." He then dis- 
patched M. Swinine with a letter to Madame Moreau, with these words : 
— << Tis a consolation which I cannot refuse to send you to her. It will 
interest her to see a man who was with her husband in his last moments." 

The three sovereigns were each anxious to have the remains of Greneral 
Moreau. Alexander said — " His dust is to me too precious not to be de- 
posited in my capital." 

The Emperor's letter to Madame Moreau shows at once the sovereign 
who protects, and the friend who consoles. He wrote thus : 

" Madame : — When the dreadful stroke which befell General Moreau, 
in my presence, deprived me of the enlightened counsels and experience 
of that great man, I cherished the hope that, by proper care and attention, 
be might be preserved to his family and his friends. Providence has 
willed it otherwise. He died as he lived, in the full energy of a firm and 
constant mind. There is but one remedy for the pangs of life — that of 
seeing them spared by friendship. In Russia, madame, you will every- 
where meet with the same sentiment ; and should you be pleased to nx 
your abode there, I shall seek every means to solace and adorn the life 
of a woman of whom I esteem it my sacred duty to become the conso- 
lation and support. I beg you, madame, to consider this pledge as irre- 
vocable ; to leave me in ignorance of no circumstance whatever in which 
I can be of service to you, and always to write directly to me. To an- 
ticipate your wishes will ever give me pleasure. The friendship which 

* It Roornn to have boen characteristic of Duke Constantine to trample on a fallen 
foe. After Nnpoleon'H defeat and baninhment to St. Helena, he insulted Prince Eu- 
gene, the ox-viceroy <»f Italy, at a dinner given by hisbrotlier, the Emperor Alexan< 
cier, who hud invited Engenoas one of the guests. The duke's toast was a brutal 
reflecti'm upon Napoleon, wliich Engeno repented on tlio spot. An encounter would 
instantly have followed, liad not Alexander directed his drunken brother to leave the 
table. — Translator. 
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I have sworn to your husband goes beyond the tomb ; and there remains 
to me DO means of discharging the debt, at least a part of the debt, which 
I owe to him, but to do all in my power for the welfare of his family. 

<< Accept, madame, in these trying moments, this testimonial and assur- 
ance of my feelings. (Signed) Alexander. 

« Toplttz, the 6th of September, 1813." 

M. Swinine, whom I have often quoted or translated, wrote, in English, 
a simple notice of the last moments of Greneral Moreau, which concludes as 
follows: — "The Emperor Alexander regarded Greneral Moreau as a 
mediator between the allies and the French nation. Alas, who as well 
as he could have shown to the French people, whom he loved so well, and 
to whom he was so dear, that it was not to enslave, but to deliver them, 
that the allies had taken up arms V 

General Moreau died before the proclamation addressed to the French 
people, and approved by Alexander, was published. It was short, sim- 
ple, energetic. It set forth the reasons of his return to Europe, which 
were to aid the French people in shaking off the dreadful despotism of 
Bonaparte ; and, if need should be, to sacrifice his life for the good of 
his country, all whose true sons he invoked to join the standard of inde- 
pendence. He had requested Alexander to bestow upon him no personal 
title, his sole ambition being to restore peace to France, and to end his 
days in the bosom of his family when that wish should be accomplished. 
The emperor replied to him, " Very well, you shall be my friend, my 
counsel." Certain memoirs which he had begun to write upon the pre- 
ceding campaign, were sent to the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, for 
whom they were written. 

After winning a glory, followed by so many calamities, I am reluctant 
to speak of the recompense. Alexander made a present to his widow of 
500,000 roubles, and a pension of 30,000. It is the characteristic of true 
greatness to purify the source of this metal, so fatal to men in the hands 
of bad rulers. 'Tis for the best of historians to collect and record those 
immortal deeds. For the great monarch, and the great captain, the most 
lasting monument is the pen. 

A. H. Cha***. 

Obs. — The foregoing note is calculated to mislead the judgment as to 
the true character of Moreau. As a general he was never vigorous, 
though his professional attainments were certainly high. He was, at an 
early date, filled with jealousy at the rising greatness of Bonaparte. In 
the campaign against Austria, which terminated in the victory of Hohen- 
linden, in December, 1799, he more than once showed this jealousy in his 
reluctance to push forward and attack the enemy in obedience to the First 
Consul's repeated and earnest solicitations. Indeed he was really nrfed 
into that glorious achievement by Bonaparte. It is probable that, from 
the moment of Napoleon's elevation to power, his sombre and jealous 
soul determined to recall the Bourbons, or, at all events, to overthTow 
the consular government. With this view he became concerned in the 
treasonable plots of Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal, and was banished 
to the United States. This was but a postponement of his overt act of 
treason. He fell, not a martyr to the good of France, but a victim to 
his own narrow-minded repinings at the good fortune of a man whom **' 
assumed to regard as his rival, bat who was infinitely his snoerior 
as a soldier and statesman. The feet of his joinirsrth** allies isT 
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with him for the first time, or were unaccustomed to his habits, almost 
starved. They found it impossible to say that they had a kingly repast, 
although his table was always well spread and well served. But nothing 
whatever could induce him to remain at it more than fifteen minutes — a 
circumstance much to the annoyance of Josephine, who was often hungry, 
but could not find time to satisfy her appetite. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Prince Eugene at Munich, which 
took place at eight o'clock in the evening, all the nobility of the country 
were invited to supper, which was ordered to be ready at nine o'clock. 
The cloth was spread for the accommodation of 200 guests, seated in a 
spacious gallery, the entrance to which was so broad as to allow the im- 
perial banquet, composed of two families, to be so placed as to command 
a view of the whole of the apartment. The Emperor's table was in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, and overlooked that of the two hundred guests, 
illuminating it with the glitter of diamonds and splendid chandeliers. 
While the marriage ceremony was pronouncing, the whole company were 
seated ; when it was closed, the Emperor seated himself immediately at 
the table. It being a day of great pomp, he remained with his guests for 
nearly a quarter of an hour (a thing which very rarely happened), and 
then went to Josephine, and gave orders that the whole company should 
retire. The order was given before the table was filled, or scarcely a 
napkin unfolded. The good Germans were utterly surprised. They ex- 
pected a splendid repast, but were compelled to go and sup at home. 

(7) Page 40.— « Ampula." 

A vessel in use among the Romans, especially in their baths, where it 
was kept filled with oil to be used in rubbing the body after bathing. 
The Christians also made use of the ampula ; and the vases which con- 
tained the oil for anointing the catechumens and the sick, the holy chrism, 
and the wine for the sacrament, were called ampulas* And that is at 
present the name of a phial, preserved in the church of St. Remi at 
Kheims, which it is pretended was sent from heaven, filled with balm for 
the baptism of Clovis; — a fact attested by Hinemar, Flodward, and 
Aimonius. Gregory of Tours and Fortunatus do not mention it. Some 
writers of ability have disputed it ; others of equal ability have affirmed 
it ; and it is pretended even that there was an order of knights of the 
holy ampula who traced their origin to the times of Clovis. According 
to Flavinus, these knights were four in number, viz. : the Barons de 
Terriers, Belestre, Sonatre, and Louvercy. They wore around the neck 
a ribbon of black silk, to which was tied a cross incased with gold and 
white enamel, and having four fieurs-de-Iis at the angles ; at the centre 
of this cross was a dove holding in his beak the holy ampida, received 
from a hand. On the reverse was the likeness of St. Remi with his pon- 
tifical robes, in his right hand holding the holy ampula^ and in his left the 
cross. During the Revolution, the ampula disappeared from the church 
of St. Remi at Rheims ; but was recovered and carefully preserved by 
M. de T***. It must, it is said, appear again and be used at the corona- 
tion of a young prince^ now a captive, but who shall yet recover the lily 
crown — according to the Liher Mirdbilis. While we wait for the fulfil- 
ment of this singular prophecy, let us pray that the memory only of our 
tribulations may remain, and that a firm and vigorous hand may seize the 
reins of government and prepare the way for the restoration of the throne 
of St. Louis, by rebuilding the altars of worship. An angel brought th« 
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holy ampula from heaven. A new miracle shall exhibit it at Versailles, 
at which all good Frenchmen shall wonder. Nothing is impossible in 
the 19th century. Every hour is but one step towards the accomplish- 
in -^nt of the grand purposes of the Deity in respect to France. The tree 
which hath been cut down near to its roots, will yet send up vigorous 
siiuots, whose flexile boughs shall yet cast a shade that shall extend from 
I he east even unto the west, and make glad the hearts of the people : — 

<< Ssepe creat molles aspera spina rosas.'' 

(8) :Page 42. 

** "En Representation," 

Josephine's manner at the audiences she gave was admirable. Her air 
and attitude were at once dignified, graceful, and seducing. Her mode of 
expressing herself was gracious, always in choice terms, and with so 
much ease and fluency that the spectator was really^^ astonished to see a 
woman talking almost at the same time with fifty persons, from every 
class of society, from her mantua-maker up to monarchs, and saying 
something pleasing and appropriate to each of them. 

(9) Page 42. 

** Tallien into my presence,'^ 

Shortly after Napoleon was made Emperor, at the close of a private 
audience which Josephine had granted to Tallien, the new monarch ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction at the facility with which that lovely woman 
received her former friend. " When one is on the throne,'' said he, with 
some sharpness, *' he ought to forget everything." 

" Yes," she replied, " everything but gratitude ; and so long as I have 
done nothing for Tallien, I shall be far from supposing my obligations 
cancelled." 

" Have you, then," said he, " forgotten his conduct towards your hus- 
band in Egypt ? I am a Corsican, and, of course, cannot forgive him." 

" And I am a Creole, and a French woman at heart," replied the Em- 
press, with spirit: "I recognise my obligations towards Tallien, and 
charge you, my friend, to acquit me of them. Without the 9th Thermi- 
dor, neither you nor I should now be here." 

Napoleon was struck with the force of this reply, and admitted that his 
wife (he always called her so when they were together at home) was cor- 
rect ; and engaged to devise some means of proving her good will towards 
that old friend. As for Josephine, she did her utmost to manifest her 
gratitude towards him, being always disposed to treat him with kindness. 
She took care of his daughter, and never forgot that it was in part owing 
to her acquaintance with him that she was indebted for the astonishing 
consideration which she then enjoyed. But she really did little for the 
ex-director ; her recommendation in his favour was often a motive with 
Napoleon for refusing him a favour. 

(10) Page 44. 

** The old court at Versailles," 

Napoleon stood much upon etiquette. He regarded it as the chief bar- 
rier of the throne, and even of more importance than mere politics. Hence 
he caused an exact and minute account to be drawn up and presented to 
him of all the ceremonials formerly in use at the courts of Louis XV. and 
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Loais XVI. He directed the most scmpulons conformity to them, and 
even added to them. Upon points which to him -were doubtful, he would 
direct the ancient archives of the old monarchy to be searched for prece- 
dents. Josephine was not so severe; she admitted to her presence all 
persons who came well recommended, conversed in a friendly way with 
them, and entered with interest into all their private matters and their 
minutest details. But her mode of receiving the functionaries who had 
governed France during former years was dignified and reserved ; and a 
pleasant smile would play upon her lips on seeing the French Brutuses 
clothed in the livery of Napoleon's court, and adopting all the airs of 
grandeur which once formed the charm and luxury of the old court of 
Versailles. Sometimes, while drawing the comparison, the Empress 
would so lose her gravity, that she had to withdraw to her apartment to 
give vent to her merriment. " I can contain myself no longer," she 
would say. " This throng of new courtiers, almost all of whom have 
sworn eternal hatred to kings and to royalty, are regular! y in attendance 
at the great and the little levee of the Emperor, in order to obtain the ap- 
pearance even of a look from his imperial person, and to repay him for 
. it with the pompous titles of 'Sire,' and * Your Majesty,' " 

(11) Page 45. 

y Your looks betray trouble within.'' 

" Shade of my father \" exclaimed Bonaparte, the night after the battle 
of Austerlitz, " I cannot credit thy prediction. What ! can you compare 
my fortune to the inconstancy of the seasons ? Surely, never did the sea- 
sons exhibit such evidences of permanency. You foretell to me dreadful 
reverses, and even that I shall be abandoned by all my friends and rela- 
tives. Do you not know that they owe to me all that they are, and that 
mine ii the noble ambition of attaching them to me by the ties of grati- 
tude ? They cannot be ungrateful. And you even add that those whom 
« I have loaded with my favours will one day be able to forget me, and to 
increase my benefits an hundred fold. In my most trying moments, bow 
much will Josephine be able to contribute to the mitigation of my deep 
misfortunes, if she shall remain faithiul to the duties which friendship 
shall preacribe, and pity sincerely the new companion who is destined to 
me — the woman who will have replaced her in my heart. Ah ! this is 
too much; ( am invulnerable in the eyes of Europe. My name alone 
awes Destisy f*' 

This dream H no fiction ; it was several times told by Josephine to her 
friends ; and whtft is still more astonishing, Napoleon himself was sur- 
prised at it, and continued to speak and think about it for many days, 
although he never dreamed. Whenever Josephine referred to these par- 
ticulars, it was to advise him to profit by the voice of destiny, which 
seemed fo flirewarn him to be on his guard against the advice which might 
be given him by his friends. 

" You are right, madame," he would say : " I know how to guard my- 
self against all their influences. You are my wife and my friend. I want 
none other. Your lot is bound to mine for ever ; and woe to that one of us 
who shall be the first to break our oath." 

Such was Bonaparte before the epoch spoken of in the text. He had 
rejected the advice given him by Lucien. And yet, in ISOa, he could not 
^uard himself against the suggestions of the bees of his court, who hummed 
in his ears : " You must separate from the Empress Josephine. A princess 
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of the blood of the Caesars will esteem it a glory to give heirs to the great 
Napoleon. Then will his dynasty be established for ever." 

(12) Page 47. 

*' To achieve that victory*'^ 

A tomb has been erected to General Desaix, near the road leading from 
Strasburg to Kiel. Upon a square cenotaph e7i pierre rose, is placed an 
immense buckler, a sword and a Grecian casque, of colossal proportions. 
Four bas-reliefs represent the defence of the bridge of Kiel by Desaix,the 
battle of Cairo, and the battle of Marengo, where he was slain. His por- 
trait in medallion, and the attributes of Victory form the bas-relief of the 
foreground ; but no inscription appears upon this monument — a beautiful 
and sublime thought ! for the last asylum of the hero ought to be known 
by all those who know what glory is ! A few steps in the rear of tfce 
tomb, and surrounded by a grove, is a small one story house, adorned with 
columns, and intended, doubtless, for the accommodation of the keeper of 
the monument, which stands near the way-side. What must have been 
the ideas suggested to our soldiers, by the sight of this monument, when 
carrying our colours forward into the heart of Germany ! The memory 
of Desaix's exploits ; his dust reposing upon our frontier ;* the honours 
rendered to his valour — ^the gigantic proportions of his arms ! 

(13) Page 74. 

** Armiitg themselves against j»«." 

Josephine really had reason to complain of the family of Bonaparte. 
Joseph could not endure her, while, on the other hand, his wife ren- 
dered her the fullest justice. As to Madame Murat, she was by no means 
careful to conceal her thoughts, and, on many occasions, sought lo humi- 
liate Napoleon's wife. In truth, Josephine paid her in her own coin ; the 
two sisters-in-law were continually at war. The princess showed mo{9 
frankness and less gall. Madame Bacchiocchif considered Josephine as 
the earliest instrument of her brother's greatness. ** Bat,'* said she, ** the 
moment her power becomes unassailable, it must be broken down, and 
that without pity." She was one of the first to advise that unrighteous 
separation, which worked so much prejudice to the Emperor and his whole 
family. Madame Letitia occasioned real trouble and v«ftation to her 
daughter-in-law. Their feelings were in perpetual opporfUoo. The one 
was remarkable for her acts of benevolence; the other fbr her extreme 
parsimony. The mother loudly disapproved of the loxiirj Which reigned 
at her son's court, and charged the fault to Josephine. *^ She will rain 
him," she would often say : << her prodigalities are boundless* Why does 

* The body of Desaix does not rest in this tomb. He was buried la fbe lioq)ice 
of Mount St. Bernard. The Emperor caused a mausoleum of white marble to be 
erected in the choir of the church. It represents the general, expiriiuf m the arms 
of Col. Lebrun, his aide-de-camp. Those two fibres are well designed, and of a fine 
expression. But a hussar, standing behind Desaix, and holding his war-horse, turns 
his back, and seems a stranger to the scene. Nothing about this monument calls to 
mind Desaix's splendid campaign in Egypt — ^that Desaix whom the Arabs sumamed 
the Just. 

It is natural that gratitude should erect several monuments to the memory of a 
great man; but why erect several cenotaphs ! His mortal remains can be deposited 
only in one tomb ; the others are, therefore, lies, and tend to change the truUi of his- 
tory. — Gassicouht. 

f Eliza, Napoleon's eldest sister. — Translator. 
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the not, like me, enter into the most minote details of her expense! ?" 
And she would then give a lecture upon practical economy. She used to 
go into the kitchen and keep watch of the head cooks, as well as those 
employed under them. Nothing escaped her keen sagacity. ''Don't 
forget," said she, "to place plenty of vegetables on the table ; they purify 
the blood, and improve the health ; but not much meat : that provokes, 
without satisfying the appetite." 

(14) Fagt 48. 

^^ But not me.^^ 

Josephine was always afraid, and not without reason, that Bonaparte 
would be carrying on mtrigues with other women. And hence arose that 
kind of constraint which she manifested whenever a ])roung and pretty 
woman was presented to her. She was for a time afraid of Mesdames de 
Chev**, Tall., Can., Mar. S. V., Mad'lle A., &c. But she who most par- 
ticularly excited her jealousy was a young and beautiful lady, who for a 
short time was attached to her in the quality of ieet rice {reader), Mad^lle 
Gfiill*** possessed high accomplishments both of mind and heart. She 
was well educated, to which aavantage she united that of great personal 
elegance*. To see and to love her was for Bonaparte but the work of a 
moment ; nor was he slow to avow it. He met with a stern and severe 
rebuke. But Josephine, who suspected the mysterious feeling, kept watch 
of him, and finally succeeded in surprising him at Mademoiselle 6uill***'s 
feet. The young lady seemed to repel him. <' Come," said she to the 
Empress, on seeing her, <' come and remind your husband that he has now 
forgotten that he is that same Napoleon whose duty is to furnish to his 
people examples of virtue and wisdom." Napoleon was confused. Jo- 
sephine immediately sent off her leetrioe to Paris, accompanied by Madame 
Fourneau, and did not cease, afterwards, to bestow upon her particular 
marks of her attention. As to Napoleon, he could never forgive that young 
ladv for telling the Empress of the nature of his projects. << She's a little 
^1," said he; — «I merely wanted to test her virtue — ^to prove her." 
When he heard of the marriage of Mad'Ue Guill*^'^, at present Madame 
***, he said, << So much the better ; I shall send her husband so far from 
France, that she will be glad to come and humble herself before me, and 
solicit his return. Then will the beauty become human, sieh and weep; 
I shall remain inflexible, and it will be only by prostrating nerself at my 
feet that she will enable me to avenge myself, in some sort, for having 
had the weakness to throw myself at hers.'* According to hiis ideas, no- 
thing must resist him. And yet he Imew perfectl]^ well how to esteem 
persons who bad courage to hold up their heads in his presence. '' I rely 
upon such men," said he, '' and know where to find them when occasion 
requires — their character cannot fail them." As to Mademoiselle Guill***, 
it gave him pleasure to meet her again, on several occasions ; though Jo- 
sejifaine kept her away from court, and took particular pains to anticipate 
all her wants, lest mpoleon should find some new opportunity for per- 
sonal intimacy. " There are," said he, '' certain l&dies of my acquaint- 
ance, whose charms I am for a moment afraid of; but this Mademoiselle 
Guill*** inspires me with wholly different sentiments. Her virtue ter- 
rifies me, while her generous heart reassures me. But it is best that a 
price should not be offered either for the one or the other, and to send h*»r 
away altogether." And thus thought the Empress, who feared the fulfil- 
ment of a certain prediction which had been made to her, that auothtr 
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woman should yet supplant her^ skotdd occupy her place with Napoleon^ 
and cause her to be exiled, 

(15) Page 49. 

'^ You alone continue to inspire me with confidence,^* 

Bonaparte had long aspired to the imperial purple, and cherished the 
idea that he should one day surpass Charlemagne. Hence it was that he 
visited with a sort of religious veneration the tomb of that Emperor at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

He crowned Josephine with his own hands. Henceforth she became a 
necessary friend ; for some time previous she was a stranger to his heart. 

He fluttered about continually. His discretion in keeping a political 
secret was equalled by his indiscretion in reference to love affairs ; indeed, 
he was quite fond of making women blush. Such was his conduct towards 
Josephine, that he made her the confidante of his amours, and accustomed 
her to the inconstancy which was so natural to him. Often was he seen 
talking with the woman who had displaced her in his heart. 

She early feared he might suffer himself to be governed, but was hap- 
pily undeceived ; — she now possessed his entire confidence. He had need 
to communicate to her his thoughts, and she often made him ofquainted 
with the underhanded plots and tricks of the courtiers. << Beware of 
Taill***," said she ; " you have offended him ; a man of his character 
cannot bear the thought of being abased by a man of your character." — 
Com/mu7iicaied, 

(16) Page 50. 

« The tears I shed J** 

Napoleon hesitated a while whether he ought, to seat his wife upon the 
throne of the Lombcurds ; but Josephine was adored in the newly acquired 
provinces. The Emperor, who was very suspicious, entertamed some 
fears respecting her extreme popularity, and resolved to overthrow the 
Cisalpine republic, and reign alone; though, in order to flatter t^ 
best of mothers, he summoned her son to come and share with him t|k 
immense power. Eugene, at the time of his step-father's coronation at 
Milan, was appointed Viceroy of Italy. 

During Josephine's stay in those new States, balls and fites were 
unceasing $ but Napoleon's extreme jealousy occasioned her such cutting 
mortification, that, on arriving at Venice, she was for several days 
seriously indisposed. And yet that strange and extraordinary man loved 
her : he could not dispense with her for a single minute, ni the midst 
of the pomp and ceremony with which he was surrounded, he had to rna 
to her every mapQnX and tell her of whatever of curious had taken place^ 
and ask her advice upon this or that scheme which he proposed to under- 
take. Josephine, during th6 whole of the journey, did not leave him fof 
a moment ; together they visited those munificent palaces, and breathed 
the delicious fragrance which embalms the air, along the banks of the 
Brenta. He stopped a short time at Padna^ and showed Josephine the 
statue of St. Anthony, which* during thelirars in Italy, the inhabitants 
redeemed at the sum of 35,000 francs. Returned to Milan, they remained 
a short time in the palace situated in the great square, and paid several 
visits to the town of Bonaparte ; but the residence to which the Emperor 
was most partial was Mondozza. Before returning to France, he took a 
fancy to visit the house of Pliny, which is in the angle of the lac di Coma, 
At a distance of twenty feet from the spot where it stands, is a cascade*. 
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ninety feet high ; and the visitor descends into the house as into a cave, 
where he finds a fountain which has the ebb and flow of the tide. 
Josephine was reluctant to examine this curiosity except at a distance^ 
being afflicted with her accustomed headache. But Bonaparte finally 
persuaded her to accompany him, and, to please him, she did so ^ such 
was her devotedness and disposition to oblige him. 

(17) Page 50. 

'' Caprara,'^ 

During the stay of the Imperial court at Fontainebleau, in August, 
1807, Cardinal Caprara, the pope's nuncio, who was there, was poisoned 
by a dish of mushrooms. A physician was instantly called in to adminis- 
ter an antidote. The cardinal got well, but his cook disappeared. 
Wherever he went, the cardinal always carried his papers about his 
person. In order to get them, it is supposed that Napoleon caused him 
to regale himself upon a plate of richly dressed mushrooms. His emi- 
nence's life was saved, but he lost his papers. In the confusion which 
followed the attack, they were stolen from him. ** What a trait in an 
imperial and royal government !'' says the author of the CoHiiet de Saints 
Cloud, ^he Empress contradicted this statement in my presence, aflirm- 
ing that the only object was to frighten the cardinal, the means whereof 
were not at all such as stated by God***.) 

(18) Page 51. 

" Without adding to them that of sacrilege.'^ 

In religious matters Napoleon was tolerant. Indeed, he was more than 
indifferent to almost all creeds, though he seldom spoke about them. He 
occasionally remarked to Josephine, and particularly at the time of the 
coronation, — ^' I do not approve of these conferences which are held in 
many of our Catholic churches. Of what use are all those arguments, 
and the pros and cons ? How can that which is inconceivable be proved 
to the satisfaction of a rational mind ? Ah, gentlemen,'' he would ex- 
claim, in speaking of the clergy, <' have mercy upon us ; let alone all 
your abstract matters; they trouble the mind. The morality of tibe 
church is interesting and sublime ; Jesus Christ was, in my opinion, a 
great legislator ; he undoubtedly understood the Code of Confucius. And 
yet the principles of the Son of God appear to me admirable. Yes, 
Josephine, I honour and revere a priest in the exercise of his functions. 
He must, indeed, be an extraordinary man, especially if he be sensible 
of their grandeur, and fulfil them with zeal and piety. But if he want 
that tolerance which the Saviour prescribes, and is guided by vain, human 
considerations, that same man whom I looked upon with respect and 
even admiration, ceases to awtt me — especially if his be a heated faith. 
Then, I say, he acts merely fn his vocation like any other man. All 
men have aims, more or less ambitious, although the ways by which they 
reach them are different. Sooie of these paths lead to a relaxation of 
morals ; while others, more difficult for men of feeling to tread, present 
uangers to the traveller. And yet they are honourable. Nothing inspires 
me with more respect than a venerable country curate. I would not 
hesitate to yield him my confidence, and much sooner than to the almoner 
of brother Joseph (alluding to Cardinal Maury). From the former I 
might demand a general absolution, while to the latter I might grant the 
feuille des benefice: I have not the courage to approach the table of the 
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Holy of Holies. I am without faith, and profane. Never was Bonaparte 
a fervent Catholic, nor shall Napoleon ever have occasion to reproach 
himself with heing a hypocrite — especially on the day of his coronation. 
In this respect I prefer not to edifv the good Parisians. Besides, I will 
not lie to my own conscience. The time will come, and it is not, per- 
haps, far distant, when, like certain philosophers. La Harpe, La Lande, 
and others, for instance, I shall hecome, if not actually devout, at least 
quite religious. My friends will then have faith in my complete con- 
version ; and it will he the more sincere that no worldly motive will 
have induced it; and it will he consoling, indeed, both to me and my 
friends, that, at the close of my career, I may for ever sleep the sleep of 
the just. What do you say to that, madame ? You don't answer.'* 
Josephine did not like to hear him express himself thus. She honoured 
her husband, although their sentiments were often opposite, and espe- 
cially on the subject of religion. She, however, cannot be charged with 
attempting to innovate upon his principles, although she was convinced 
that religion was the compass of the state, and that it was the duty of the 
sovereign to be attached to it, and to show an example to his subjects. — 
CommuniccUed, 

(19) Page 55. 

'' Court balls and concerts,^' 

Napoleon personally occupied himself very little with the arts. He 
cultivated none of them. He viewed a picture or a statue with very 
little attention. If he was pleased with it at the first glance, it was always 
fine to him ; but no remarks were to be expeeted from him, either upon 
its beauties or its faults. As the chief of the state, he encouraged artistg 
because he knew that to be necessary and useful ; but never from mere 
taste. The only art from which he derived a constantly-renewed plea- 
sure was music, in respect to which it was not easy to please him. He 
detested what is called full band musk, and consequently did not like the 
grand opera. Of loud music he was fond of none but martial ; and, if 
accompanied by the discharge of cannon, it was so much the more agree- 
able to his ears. But while absent from the parade or the army, he fell 
into the opposite extreme. He preferred vocal to instrumental music, 
and was particularly fond of Italian singing. He had in' his pay nume- 
rous Italian singers, of both sexes, and gave them an annual stipend 
of 30 or 40,000 francs, without including the presents they received 
while following the imperial court. The emperor had his private con- 
certs every week, at which he was wholly engrossed in listening. The 
greatest difficulty was to accompany the singing with the piano. He dis- 
liked such an accompaniment exceedingly, and never would tolerate it 
unless sustained by the rarest talent. In giving his idea of the mode in 
which the voice should be thus accompanied, he would say — '< Gentle* 
men, give me only a mere vapovr ofsoutidJ*^ It is certain that sound, when 
soft and sweet, had a wonderful charm for him ; and it was seldom that a 
person whose voice made a favourable impression on his ear could fail to 
please him. So far did he carry this passion, that he was charmed with 
the harmonious sound of a name which happened to be given ; but if, on 
pronouncing a new name, it sounded badly to his ear, he would grit bib 
teeth, pronounce it wrongly, and never remember it ; in which case you 
might be sure the person who bore it displeased himt 

23 ♦ 
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(20) Pa^e 57. 
** The debt of gratittide he owes me,'' 

When the Empress was at Munich to attend the wedding of her son. 
Prince Eugene, she experienced the greatest difficulty on the part of that 
court. The queen was then desirous of marrying the Princess Augusta 
to the Prince of Baden, her brother. Some false and unfortunate expres- 
sions had so prejudiced the Princess against Beauharnais, that she had 
made a frightful picture of him. Her governess, however, possessed, as 
it appeared, an unbounded influence over her. It was necessary to gain 
the governess over, and she seemed to be incorruptible. But Napoleon 
undertook to smooth all difficulties, and succeeded. The marriage took 
place by the consent of both families. 

The same woman who had so determinedly opposed the marriage of 
her pupil, was, nevertheless, appointed tire-woman to the princess at the 
tifne the marriage was agreed upon ; and, at the time of the first confine- 
ment of the viceroy's wife in Italy (at Milan^, she addressed a letter to 
the Empress, giving her an account of the birth of a princess, and a minute 
detail of the tender and affectionate attentions of the prince towards his 
wife^ during the pains of child-birth. She compared Eugene to a bene-> 
ficent divinity. Her letter was written in a tone of exultation which 
surprised the Empress, and led her to reflect that the judgment is often 
governed by mere outward circumstances. 

(21) Page 51, 

*^ His study and meditation,'' 

The eldest son of Hortense, Eugene de Beauharnais, already evinced 
the highest promise. His disposition resembled that of his uncle, and 
Bonaparte showed a strong affection for him. '< I recognise myself," said 
he, " in that child. He has the faults of childhood, but a feeling heart." 
<' He has his mother's heart," said Josephine ; '< a more perfect model 
could not be conceived." The Emperor cherished the chimera that the 
little Louis would one day be able to succeed him. << I should," said he, 
compare my brother to Philip of Macedon, had he given us an Alexander, 
provided always, like him of old, he cuts the Gordian knot, and restrains 
and extirpates the factions. The boy," said he, with a feeling of enthu- 
siastic pride, ^< is worthy to succeed me, a7td he may even surpass me," 
But while Josephine was preparing such high destinies for his nephew, 
death suddenly and unexpectedly cut him off; and thus was broken the 
reed upon which the great man leaned ; thus, like a shadow, disappeared 
that feeble star, which had shone but with a momentary glow. His body 
was deposited in one of the chapels of Notre Dame, at Paris, where it 
still was in 1814, though it has since then been carried to St. Leu, Ta- 
verny. 

(22) Page 59. — Malmaison. 

Josephine had, at Malmaison, a flock of Merinos, The shepherd who 
attended them did not want to be treated as the shepherd of a simple far- 
mer, and, wishing to obtain some mark of distinction, begged the intend- 
ant of the gardens to represent to his sovereign that his bed was a very 
bad one, and that he must have one of feathers. Josephine laughed out- 
right. " My shepherd," said she, " would laugh at me should I insist 
upon a change of his habits merely because he- tal^es care of my flock ; 
))ut only think^ should I give him a bed of down to-day, he would, in 
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three months, want to stable my sheep upon my carpets." When Napo- 
leon was travelling, she had a piquet-guard to do service for her. One 
night, towards morning, she heard marching and coughing under her win- 
dows, on the side of the garden. She wondered who it could be that was 
walking so late at night, when the air was so chilly ; she was told that 
it was the sentinel posted there. The moment she quitted the saloon, she 
sent for the officer of the guard, and said to him, " Sir, I have no need of 
a sentinel at night ; these brave men underwent enough in the army when 
they followed it to the wars ; they must rest while in my service — I don't 
want them to catch cold." The officer could not help smiling at Jose- 
phine's apprehensions, and the excess of her kindness. The sentinel was 
dispensed with, and his place never resupplied. 

(23) Page 60. 

** His personal habit s,'* 

Napoleon slept but little ; and at every part of the day, as well as night, 
he would slumber an hour or two, and then go to work. And it frequently 
happened that he would wake, and make Josephine get up and take a walk 
with him in the " little park." She never demurred to the call. He would 
bring her back, after an hour or so, full of laughter and merriment ; she 
would then again go to bed, and sleep till eight o'clock, her usual hour 
of rising whenever she resided at court. 

(24) Page 61. 

" Able to perceive them." 

Bonaparte enjoyed himself at this place, which he saw embellished by 
the care of Josephine, under whose hands it seemed to assume a new form, 
and the appearance of new creation. The daily occupations of the Em- 
peror were uniform. His promenades in the " little forest" were frequent, 
and he was often accompanied by the Empress. She loved to point out 
to him the objects of art contained in her museum. Sometimes she would 
lead him to her sheep-fold, and show him, with a kind of pride, her beau- 
tiful flock ; on another occasion she would contrive to play off some agree- 
able surprise upon him while visiting her beautiful farm, where she had 
a number of cattle ; thence she would take him to her gardens, and make 
him wander through them, naming to him all the plants with which they 
were adorned.* Bonaparte was quite fond of a country life. He would 
willingly have spent his time, and it would have been his happiest, at 
Malmaison, had not the cares of government prevented. He loved to 
come there, take Josephine by surprise, and play some sly trick upon her. 

* Josephine one day called Napoleon's attention to an arbre d pin. He looked 
about it, and said, " Whv, this is no pine tree — I see nothing pine about it." *' *Ti8," 
said she, '< tlie naine of tne tree. 'Tis necessary to study the language of plants in 
order to understand them." She ttien told him it was called thus on account of its 
beauty, and that it was not at all florprising that a man virho had, so to speak, been 
fed upon Ceesar's Commentaries, should have failed to be tauffht in the school of 
Buffon and Volmnnt de Bomare. M. de Beauplun, intendant of the Malmaison gar- 
dens, was present. Josephine asked him the name of a new flower which he was 
putting in a flower pot. He appeared embarrassed, and replied, " I don't know — I 
will go and eet my catnloffue." He went, but before he returned, Josephine had 
thought of the name, and hastened to tell him — " »Tis such a plant." The Emperor 
was struck with surprise at the accuracy of her recollection ; and the sapient oota- 
nist hath remarked t-o many persons that he whs perfectly astonislied at the extent of 
her knowledge, and the prodigious strength of her memory. Nothing could escape 
her observation. 
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Ordinary sports amused him but little. His favourite pleasures were 
always of a noisy kind. 

The second son of Louis Bonaparte was one day beating a little drum, 
given him by the Empress, and manoeuvring his soldiers, and trying in 
vain to direct their movements. '< I'll break that company," said he, 
with indignation $ << they don't keep the step." His uncle heard him scold- 
ing his puppets, and laughed heartily at his repartee. <' Good," said he ; 
'^ & you go on you will be a good soldier ; you will love to keep up the 
discipline of the army." "This is the first proof of it," replied the 
Prince, dashing in the head of his drum. " When my soldiers hesitate to 
march, or refuse to do duty, I have no need to rally them any more.*' 
Bonaparte repeated this anecdote to Josephine, who was much amused by 
it: he added, "I believe that my Pope* (it was thus he called the boy) 
will become a great general; and one day, perhaps, a pontiff, wholly 
temporal." 

When the Emperor was at St. Cloud, he was always amiable. He de- 
lighted to play slight tricks upon the ladies of Josephine's suite. Josephine 
would be the first to take it to heart. One summer's evening the whole 
company were sitting together in a circle, and enjoying the fresh air upon 
a mossy bank. Josephine, passionately fond of flowers, had some before 
her. Napoleon, with his hands, scraped up some gravel, and poured it into 
the cup in which she was preparing her bouquet. The bunch of flowers 
was spoiled. He went and collected another, and presented it to her in 
the most gallant style. She was always the first to laugh at his jokes. 

He used to talk familiarly with the people in his service, and thee^d 
and thou'd them all, or the most of them. He was fond of putting ques- 
tions. While examining the orangery at St. Cloud, he perceived a man 
named Father Oliver, an old gardener of Louis XYI., old, and sinking 
under the weight of years, though still able to labour. — ^< What wages do 
you get," said he, " my good old man ?" <« Thirty sous, sir," was the 
answer. "Why are you not dressed like my hohse servants?" "I 
don't know ; the undertakers, I suppose, lay the money one side to pay 
my rent when I die." "Here," said the monarch, " are twenty-five 
Napoleons to pay thee the arrearages due thee. I shall direct tlmt for 
the time to come, thou shalt receive yearly a suit of clothes, and an 
additional allowance. Thou art the Dean of St. Cloud (he is still there) ; 
thou hast witnessed more than one reign ; thou hast passed through a ter- 
rible Revolution without looking back. What matters it what master 
thou servest, so long as thy orangery is not displaced 7 It is but just 
that thou shouldst yet obtain the honours due to thy labours ; and 'tis I, 
my brave old man, who charge myself to bestow them." 

In general, Bonaparte freely received into his employment the servants 
of the preceding reign. He did not consider their fidelity as a crime ; on 
the contrary, that was a sure means of securing his patronage. In this, 
Josephine imitated him. Both agreed upon that point. 

She happened one day to see her principil huntsman (M. 6u^rin\ She 
was taking a walk with her husband at Trianon. She saw the man take 
from beneath his waistcoat a medallion portrait, and carefully wipe it. 
As Gu^rin was no longer a young man, she supposed it must be the 
miniature of one of his children, and asked to see it. The man's embar- 
rassment was extreme. He stammered. The presence of Bonaparte 
greatly increased his fears. The poor huntsman almost fainted. With a 
trembling hand he untied from his neck a cord of black silk, and placed 

* His butiness, the Pope, baptized Queen ilortense's second son. 
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the trinket in Josephine's hands. She showed it to her husband, and 
both asked him how he came by it. " Sire," replied Gu^rin, who began 
to be more calm, « I have not abandoned Louis XVI. He was my master, 
and I shall mourn him as long as I live. While he was in the Temple, I 
served the masons, who laboured constantly to render his prison more 
horrible. I was so fortunate as to bring him some comforts, and this 
portrait is an evidence of the confidence which that unhappy monarch 
deigned to repose in me." **Ah, yes," exclaimed Josephine, "and 
assuredly you deserved it." Bonaparte applauded this burst of feeling, 
and congratulated Gudrin upon his faithful and generous conduct. (He 
had even fulfilled some secret missions abroad in behalf of the royai 
family.) Napoleon promised him his protection, and assured him that he 
should never forget an act of such rare fidelity and disinterestedness. 

(25) Page 61. 

''APylades." 

General Bertrand followed Bonaparte to the Isle of Elba, from mere 
devotion to his person, not his party. And so strong was the dominion 
of gratitude over his heart, that, foreseeing without passion, and without 
hope, the event of his re-entry into France, on the 20th of March, 1815, 
he rushed to Mont-Saint-Jean, as to a voluntary death. From the first, 
he pronounced against the war in the chamber of Peers ; and even at the 
peril of displeasing Napoleon, dared to counsel peace. No man can ever 
be so unjust in his appreciation of events, as not to know what was the 
opinion of Bertrand respecting Bonaparte's gigantic enterprise. Perhaps 
our astonishment would be less, had the issue of the war been doubtful, 
or the fortunes of the combat uncertain. But why could not he who, 
while victorious, loved the friends of peace, have found it more to his 
interest not to fight at all, than to conquer two hundred and fifty Ciccros 
of the 19th century ? 

(26) Page 62. 

** Some mysterious desig7i," 

Bonaparte was really superstitious. " I have often seen him," said 
Josephine, "fall into a terrible rage, if one of his valets-de-chambre hap- 
pened to place on the left hand what belonged on the right ; for instance, 
his box of razors. He contracted singular habits in Egypt, which probably 
related to certain practical secrets. In taking off an article of his clothing, he 
would often throw it over his left shoulder, saying, " lands ;" another, and 
add ^'castles," and so on to the end, repeating "/^rovt new," ^* kingdoms ^^ 
&c. I have seen him, while sitting upon the inlaid fioor of his apartment, 
take off his stockings, and throw them both in the same direction ; he 
would then come and lie down by my side. If one of my women hap- 
pened to leave a light burning, though carefully set aside, he would jump 
up instantly, and go and extinguish it. He could never look at a lighted 
candle with composure." 

(27) Page 62. — Saint-Cloud. 
Josephine was fond of children, and by no means afraid of their noisy 
sports, when they seemed to amuse those who were present. She lov«»«i 
to see dancing though she never danced), and especially when herdansh- 
ter attended the ball. It would liave been difficult to find a woman "who 
could excel Hortense in dancing. The grace and asrility of hor mov*?- 
ments rendered her an object of admiration ; and her nnothor. an w ell y 
the other spectators, could not turn their eyes from her. liaiis, vmm^ 
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sports, and charades en action, kept Josephine in a constant laugh ; and 
when she was on her short journeys, her evenings were spent in this kind 
of sport. One evening at Saint-Cloud, shortly after the coronation, the 
night heing quite dark, Napoleon took a notion to play at barriers in the 
park. He was told that it was not light enough for that, and that there 
was danger of breaking his head against the trees. But, since it was his 
pleasure so to do, some twenty torches were lighted, and carried by the 
valets, so as to light up the ground. The scampering commenced, but, 
owing to the darkness, they ran against each other's noses, while the 
valets scudded off in every direction, under the idea of giving light to 
the sportsmen. Josephine, who was then slim and nimble, ran with 
great agility, and caught the Emperor by his clothes, shouting out — " You 
are my prisoner !" By a violent effort, he escaped from her, ejaculating 
— " I a prisoner ? Never, of any one whatever !'* He could not then 
read the future. [No, nor needed. He was never a prisoner of war ; he 
was decoyed under the idea that England would permit him the same 
rights as other foreigners at peace with her. She then, after he had 
voluntarily come within her jurisdiction, violated the rights of hospitality, 
treated him, not as a prisoner, but as a slave, and doomed him to per- 
petual confinement. He never would have suffered himself to be made a 
prisoner. Sooner would he have thrown himself into the sea, or turned 
his sword upon himself! Read his letter to the Prince Regent, in which 
he asks, simply, for a seat at the << hearth of the British people," a letter 
never answered by that base prince, and then judge, whether the heroic 
soul which dictated it, could, under any circumstances, be capable of a 
surrender! To her shame be it said, that England, whose government 
had harboured and encouraged the Bourbons and their hired assassins, 
refused to extend the common rights of hospitality to Napoleon. But the 
day of retribution, though distant, may overtake that haughty and unjust 
government. — ^Translator.] 

(28) Page 62. 

'^ Agreeable to my husband.'' 

I have already said that Josephine often displayed a thoughtlessness in 
her generosity which embarrassed her, and from the effects of which she 
found it difficult to extricate herself. This arose from her fear of offend- 
ing, and producing discontent. She was in the habit of receiving, with 
perfect civility, the actors of the Theatre Fran9ais and the opera, when- 
ever they had any favour to ask. I do not speak of Talma, who was fre- 
quently admitted into the presence of Napoleon and his wife, in order to 
read tragedies to them, but of those who wished to make a profit by their 
playing. Mademoiselle Contat, whom Josephine had long known, fre- 
quently paid her court to the Empress, at the time she thought of retir- 
ing from the stage. She was on a visit, one day, to Malmaison, and when 
about taking leave of her, Josephine made her promise to come and break- 
fast with her, two or three days after. Mademoiselle Contat, though 
sensible of the favour, did not forget that she herself was perfectly versed 
in the usages of society, and aware of all its requirements ana conve- 
niences; and resolved that, although Josephine had, for a moment, forgot- 
ten her rank, she would not forget her own. She was, however, pardonable, 
for having, without much reflection, accepted the invitation. 

The morning of the day agreed upon, Josephine bethought herself that 
she had invited the actress to breakfast, who, she might be sure, would 
not &il to come. She related the circumstance to a confidential friend. 
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in a way that sufficiently showed her embarrassment. Her friend told her 
she must find some means of avoiding the breakfast, which could, on no 
account, take place, without producing an unfavourable effect. After 
casting about for excuses, it was finally concluded, that the most honest 
one would be to feign sickness. Mademoiselle arrived, and was met by 
an attendant, who told her that the Empress was afflicted with a terrible 
headache, that she was in bed, and utterly unable to see company ; that 
she much regretted this unseasonable attack ; but that, if Mademoiselle 
Contat would pass into the octagonal saloon, she should be served with 
breakfast. The latter, probably, now began to take the hint, and instead 
of passing into the little saloon, she immediately jumped into her car- 
riage, and returned home to breakfast. Everybody knows how much 
grace and gentility that famous actress wore in her face ; but it was re- 
marked that henceforth her looks became less amiable. 

(29) Pagt 62. 
<< T//0 smallest detaih,^^ 

The return of Talleyrand to France presents some curious incidents of 
a private nature. 

Madame de Stael took a deep interest in the return of the Bishop of 
Autun ; but his name was on the fatal list, and he could not safely re-en- 
ter France. What was to be done ? Madame de Stael presented herself 
to Madame Chat*** Ren***, and besought her to unite her influence with 
hers, to obtain from the Directory the erasure of his name. They were 
of opinion that Talleyrand ought not only to be recalled, but appointed 
to the ministry. The matter was attended with great difficulties. As 
an emigrant, and a ci-devant noble, his claims, if any, must appear ridi- 
culous. Madame Chat*** Ren*** agreed to speak with Barras about it ; 
but at the first allusion to the subject, he utterly rejected the idea, and 
said to Madame Chat*** Ren***: "I really know not which of us is 
sleeping, or which waking. If you are in earnest, either you or I most 
have lost our senses. '' '< Ah !'' said she, ^* why do you think it imponi- 
ble ? On the contrary, it is, in my judgment, an entirely xx>litic act ; for 
the moment Talleyrand consents to accept the office of ministeT, yaur 
government will be consolidated, and your personal i>ower greatly lue- 
mented and confirmed. His name alone ought to form an excepttun t- 
the general rule. The Bishop of Autun is a man of learning. mMul 
roughly acquainted wiUi the policy of European courts. TJiuler 
cumstances, it seems to me, that man becomes neceuary Xti yr»\. 
tain ly have no personal motive to desire his return. Wkir'7 t 
has no other aim than to enable you to avail younelf of 
sources of a man of profound enioition, who baa tmwwSiynC 
much. Now that he has returned from the 
the continent, what will his restless ■pint 
haps, in pamphleteering against you. Well ' Ir 
cause, and paying the debts he has left nraaif zr 
partisan who will owe you an oblieatioi: - v.- ~ 
course becomes you much better thn. tr* tMm. _-. .■ 
fleet ! Director," said she, on learii 

When she again met Madame a*- ^ia 
interview, and how little bop» aft» ^' 
She, however, engaged to 
Madame de %\M wcwU a 




■«i 
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keen-sighted Madame Chat*** Ren***, " no wit must be shown with such 
men ; they would not understand you ; and it might throw the bishop's 
affairs all out of gear." Some days passed in useless parleys, before 
Barras began to sae the force of Madame Chat*** Ren***'s argument. 
But he despaired of gaining Carnot. " He is," said Barras, '* an intrepid 
man, a real Cato, and has all the Roman's inflexibility and disinterested- 
ness." Madame Chat*** Ren*** made no remark upon that subject, but 
immediately wrote to Talleyrand, advising him to repair to the favoura- 
ble director. Barras was wholly ignorant that the Bishop had already, 
in some degree, gained the confidence of the modern Aristippus; and the 
consequence was, the erasure of his name from the lists of proscription, 
and the promise of being elevated to the ministry. On his arrival, Tal- 
leyrand's first visit was to his oflicious friend. She made him sensible 
that for his own sake he ought immediately to present himself to the 
Directory. " For," said she, " 'tis useless to conceal from you the fact, 
that the decree of radiation, passed in your favour, was reconsidered, three 
days ago, and that your name is now restored to the lists of proscription 
— the tablets of the modern Sylla." She immediately conducted Talley- 
rand to the Directory. The guard at first refused to admit him, and 
compelled the bishop to leave his cane behind, although it was to him a 
necessary support. In passing up the steps, he leaned upon Madame 
Chat*** Ren***, saying, with perfect composure — " A pretty government 
this, whose members are afraid of getting a caning." Madame Chat*** 
Ren*** was surprised at his perfect self-possession at a moment when he 
had everything to fear. When in the presence of the directors, he capti- 
vated them by his language and the originality of his replies. He spoke 
to Carnot the language of Franklin, who, on being asked what he did in 
America, answered, that he sold cabbages out of a cart, in New York, 
with Madame Dillon. To Barras he gave some hints respecting his no- 
bility, and the perpetual constraint and disgust which such a man as he 
must feel at being assimilated to such models even as Rewbel, who re- 
cognised in our prelate a profound intellect and extensive acquirements. 
Talleyrand at length gained a complete victory over the Directory. 

Madame de Stael often showed an ambition to excel in conversation. 
" Let's be still," was Madame Chat*** Ren***'s constant reply. " This 
is not the place for wit, but for flattery ; we must use a style of softness, 
sweetness, supplication, lowliness; and, when proper, of irony and supe- 
riority ; — these are the shades which are necessary to the picture ; all 
the rest is out of place here ; — for mere sentiment has here an artificial 
appearance, and is not to be met with except under some foreign and 
unusual garb." A* few days after Talleyrand's accession to the ministry, 
he gave a great dinner to the principal directors. Madame Le Toum*** 
was present, and at the conclusion of the feast, remarked to him — 
"Citizen minister, your installation in this hotel must have cost you 
dear." " Citoyenne," replied Talleyrand," with a bow, " a great deal 
* * * *." He had thus to adopt the tastes, the language, and even the 
dress of the times, in order to keep his place. 

(30) Page 66. 

« A rival,'' 

The Empress was often seriously affected by the tales told by evil- 
minded persons at court. Those lying drones, whose smiles concealed 
calumny, dared to repeat in the saloons that Mademoiselle Beauhamai8> 
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wife of Louis Bonaparte, was favoured, in a very particular manner, by 
her illustrious step-father. And they even went so far with their impru- 
dence and malignity, as to state that her eldest son had a double affiliation 
with the Bonaparte family. "These stories,*' said Josephine, "hurt my 
feelings ; I know Hortense ; I pity her ; you see that I suffer for two j 1 
would fain forget such tales ; they are unworthy of my daughter and of 
me ; my huslmnd merely treated her with kindness, and nothing more. 
Often did that unhappy wife, while the eyes of the courtiers were upon 
her, hasten to her mother, and pour out her griefs in her bosom — while 
the rest of the company supposed she was spending her time in social 
amusements. Had I listened to the insinuations 8f some of the courtiers, 
I should have drunk the cup of jealousy to the dregs ; but I must repeat 
it, my daughter is as pure as an angel; she will hereafter be better 
understood.'* 

(31) Page 67. 
" 7l%e lady who was to replace her,*' 

Jerome Bonaparte's first wife was a Miss Patterson, whom he married 
in the United States. Her family was highly respectable, and had ren- 
dered him the most urgent services during the first part of his residence 
in New England. Everything seemed to promise that happy pair that 
the ties which bound them were woven with flowers ; and in his exile the 
young man had occasion to exult a thousand times in the choice he had 
made, and in the good fortune of having a son by Miss Patterson. 

The sudden elevation of Bonaparte, and that singular destiny which 
placed him on the throne of France, necessarily changed the condition of 
his family. Jerome was recalled by his brother, and found it necessary to 
obey. He left the cradle of his son, and separated himself for ever from 
a wife whom he had sworn to protect. But the glitter of a crown could 
not but be singularly flattering to the vanity of a young man of a light 
and ardent temperament. And yet it must, to his praise, be said, that he 
did not forget Miss Patterson. He preserved a tender recollection of her, 
and, though afar off, watched over the fortunes of her son. 

The kingdom of Westphalia was offered him as the price of his obe- 
dience to his brother's command. Thus it was that Napoleon influenced 
all his relatives. Lucien alone maintained his pride and haughtiness to 
the last, and refused to repudiate Madame Jeauberteau, whom he had 
espoused. Jerome, more docile, consented to give his hand to Princess 
Catherine, of Wurtemberg ; and Cassel became the capital of the new 
estates given to him. His second wife succeeded marvellously in attach- 
ing to herself the most volatile of men. That woman, worthy of the 
throne of Westphalia, made many partisans and warm friends. Indeed, 
nobody could deny the noble qualities of her heart. At the commence- 
ment of her reign, she was generally supposed to be without much 
strength of character; but the events of 1813 and 1814 developed a 
remarkable degree of courage in her, and added wonderfully to that 
energy which she had displayed from the commencement of her husband's 
misfortunes. There is something very singular connected with her per- 
sonal history : — the fact, which time will not fail to record, that it was 
predicted to her in writing, in 1808, and again in 1810,* that her happi- 
ness should cease from the time there should be a great conflagration in 

* That princess more thnn once deigned to honour the editress of these Memoirs 
with her private confidence. "What is stated above, is perfectly notorious, and can- 
not be contradicted. 

VOL. II. — 23 
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*her palace;* that, shortly after, troubles should break out in Westphalia; 
that she would find herself under the necessity of flying from her king- 
dom in disguise ; that she should come to France, where new troubles 
would await her. Then (it was added) << you will be forced to escape 
again, and you will even snun the one of your relatives who shall be near 
you. Your effects shall be almost entirely dispersed ; many persons 
shall appropriate them to themselves; and when this shall happen to 
you, you shall be with child of a son.'' 

(32) Page 70. 

** Madame Letitia." 

Madame Bonaparte, the Emperor's mother, was very cleanly in her 
private habits ; always dressed like a young woman, she wore robes of 
muslin or white lawn, with a wreath of flowers upon her head. She had 
been a very handsome woman, and at this period still preserved the traces 
of her former beauty. Napoleon very often reproved her on the subject 
of her dress, which he regarded as ridiculous for a woman of her age, and 
yet too plain for a court dress. He directed Madame Bacchiocchi to take 
Madame Letitia to the celebrated Lenormant, and get a full suit of clothes 
becoming her age and rank. Madame Bonaparte, after some urging, con- 
sented to go ; but, on arriving at the shop, everything seemed of too high a 
price for her, and she wanted to return home empty handed. But Madame 
Eliza held her back, made a purchase of a thousand crowns' worth of 
silks, and forced her to take them ; which made the good dame sick for 
several days, overwhelmed with chagrin at having spent so much money. 

After the departure of Lucien, her son, Madame M^re occupied his 
house. She paid 1200 francs a year to his ushers and valets-de-chambre, 
to whom, however, she did not furnish provisions. Her three cooks had 
only one dish-cloth, one apron, and one towel a day. She retained her 
old water-bearer from the faubourg St. Honor^, who furnished her this 
liquid for five centimes a load, and who, in addition, drew well-water to 
wash and rinse her dishes. The good dame would not board her servants, 
though she left them the fragments ; and bought, ordinarily, only three 
half-pound loaves of broad a day, which she shared with an old chamber- 
maid, whom she had brought with her from Corsica, and who bad been 
her servant for thirty years. Whenever Mesdames Eliza and Pauline 
wanted a frolic, they would go and ask to dine at their mother's, and 
would always have a great laugh at seeing her, on their arrival, send 
right off to the baker's for bread. After her son obliged her to keep 
house, the old chambermaid kept herself, during the repast, in an entry 
through which the domestics carried the dishes from the table; and every 
dish which was not touched, or but partially consumed, the old woman 
would carefully set aside in a closet, of which she kept the key. They 
were re-served on the next day, and following days. When any one 
asked Madame Letitia why she was so careful in her expenditures, she 
would answer : — " When I had the care of a family, and had to provide 
for nine children, I got along with less than 100 Louis d'or a year. At 
present, I have my son Lucien, who is not provided with a place, and 
whose expenses are great. He will never be able to furnish his daughters 

* During the night of the 21 st of November, 1811. the day of a fete at the Court of 
Cassel, a fire broke out in the palace. The movables were all thrown out of the 
windows, and the most precious articles seriously damaged or destroyed. 
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vflih a dowry, and I am going to take care of that myself; — besides, it is 
always best to be economical ; you don't know what may happen.'' 

After the disasters of the Russian campaign, Bonaparte found out that 
his mother had five millions of francs, concealed behind a picture. One 
day, as she happened to be at the Tuileries, her son said to her ; — " Mother, 
I know you have money, and I shall be infinitely obliged to you, to lend me 
some — I need it." ^' Ah, sire," said she, '* how they have deceived your 
majesty ; I have, absolutely, only enough to pay my expenses." " It is, I 
repeat," said Napoleon, " a favour which I expect of you." " And I repeat 
to you, sire," said she, " that that is all the money I have ; — what I had, 
I have sent to one of our acquaintances (Lucien)." " Well," said he, " I 
am willing to believe it." The conversation now turned to different sub- 
jects. But Bonaparte knew how to manage the matter ; and so, some 
two or three days afterwards, he came incognito, and asked to dine with 
her. After rising from the table, he busied himself looking at the pic- 
tures, and stopped in front of the one which covered the secret deposit. 
"I shall," said he, "be greatly obliged to you, mother, if you will give 
me this picture." "In welcome, my son," said she; "I will have it 
carried to the Tuileries." But he instantly rang the bell for the ser- 
vants, and ordered them to take it down. Madame Letitia showed some 
opposition, but Bonaparte would be obeyed on the spot. The picture 
being taken down, he perceived the hidden packet, and was careful to 
ascertain, himself, what it contained. He directed the whole to be put 
into his carriage, and left immediately without saying anything more to 
his mother, who was so mortified that she could not speak. 

Lucien Bonaparte left a well furnished room to the governess of his 
children. Mademoiselle Annet. Madame Mhie found it more to her own 
convenience, to send her away from the house, and to keep the furniture. 
Annet complained of this treatment to Josephine, who, the same evening, 
spoke of it to the Emperor. " What are you thinking about ?" said he; 
" my mother is always afraid of coming to want. Happening to break- 
fast with her, a few days ago, I observed that the cooks had served her 
some mauviettes ; having sucked several without opening them, she took 
the extreme precaution to put them back into the platter. On my re- 
marking that this was a scene worthy of the pen of Molibre, and that she 
even outdid Harpagon, she replied, seriously, " These dainties will be 
very gratifying to persons who eat nothing but common food. In this 
way, my son, nothing will be lost, and I shall make somebody happy." 

After indulging in these slight criticisms, I must, in justice, and to the 
praise of Madame Letitia, say that she loved to do an act of kindness, and 
that, whenever the object was to influence her son Napoleon to grant a 
pardon, or repair an injury, she was enchanted in being successful in her 
suit, and she would herself, with pleasure, send the news of her success to 
the applicant. She did not approve the Emperor's conduct towards the 
Pope at Fontainebleau ; and, speaking of her son, often said to Cardinal 
Fesch, her brother : — "Your nephew will injure both his own interests 
and ours, by acting thus. He ought to stop w^ere he is. He who wants 
too mnchy often leaves off by having nothing, I fear on account of the 
whole family ; and I think it wise to be ready for every event." Ma- 
dame Letitia, it will be seen, had the gift of prophecy, and neglected 
nothing, during the last years of her son's reign, to place her fortune upon 
a respectable ifooting, and to shield it from peril, in case of accident. 
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(33) Page ni, 
** Before my death," 

Josephine had a sister de lait, named Lncette, who, from her birth, had 
been particularly attached to the family. She calculated upon the benevo- 
lence of her protectress, to give her her liberty. Not being manumitted 
as soon as she wished, the wretched creature, who ^^ only twenty-two 
years old, resolved to poison Madame de Tascher ; and for that purpose, 
prepared some small peas, into which she put some pounded glass. For- 
tunately, her mistress discovered it in season, and finally, compelled the 
guilty Lucette to own it. The spoon, which Madame de Tascher was 
bringing to her lips, was filled with them. That generous woman, how- 
ever, strove to save the life of the slave, by sending her to St. Thomas. 
But the affair created too much sensation to permit her to go unpunished, 
and she was condemned to be burnt alive, which punishment she under- 
went. All Madame de Tascher's efforts to save her were useless — she 
could not obtain even a commutation of the sentence. It is said that this 
woman, so benevolent, and so addicted to practical good works (every- 
body on the island knew that her house was at all times the refuge of 
misfortune), more than once felt all the agonies of dissolution. After ex- 
periencing the keenest suffering for a long time, she died of a cancer, 
having spent a life devoted to benevolence and philanthropy. 

During the most prosperous and wonderful portion of her daughter's 
career, she refused to accept anything from her. " I have,'' said she, 
'* more than I need, for there still remains to me wherewithal to alleviate 
the sufferings of my countrymen ; that is enough" (she wrote to J(»e- 
phine) ; ^' I am not fond of greatness, and am afraid of it ; its shadow^ 
seems to me so fleeting, that I have little faith in the permanency of your 
good fortune. But, meanwhile, enjoy the present with moderation, and 
beware you do not trust too much to the future. I distrust courtiers ; I 
hold them in horror ; the ambition of your husband will ruin him. Could 
I have confidence in his continued prosperity, 1 might occupy at Mar- 
tinique a rank worthy of you. Alas ! my Josephine, my beloved Jose- 
phine, I regret but one thing, and that is, that your brilliant position will 
not permit you, as heretofore, to come and beautify with your presence, 
my solitude of the Three Islets, Then should I have nothing more to 
desire in this world. I might then press you to my bosom once more be- 
fore I die." 

Madame de Tascher died in 1807. Josephine was the more afflicted at 
this event, that she could make no public manifestation of her grief. She 
wept for her mother in the silence of midnight, and wore mourning in 
her heart, although unable to display its outward signs. Josephine, now 
become Empress, was forced to submit to the rigorous rule prescribed by 
her rank ; and, as Madame de Tascher was not, like Madame Letitia, re- 
cognised as queen dowager, the court wore no symbol of mourning. Bo- 
naparte was not an admirer of Madame de Tascher's character. <' She 
is," said he, *'a country-woman (bourgeoise), in the true sense of the 
term. Her ideas are contracted ; talk to her about the labours of farming, 
and the best mode of enriching the soil, and add thereto a dissertation on 
hens and hares, and you will see her face lighten up. She will tell you — 
* I prefer this peaceful mode of life to the first throne in the world.' " 

Such was Madame de Tascher during her life. She refused all the 
favours offered her, and was so disinterested, that she returned to her 
daughter the diamonds which adorned the portrait of the wife of an Em- 
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peror. " The picture," said she, " is sufficient ; I recognise in it the 
features of my beloved daughter ; — I need nothing more." She had a 
picture representing Napoleon, and took pains to keep it hung up in an 
unfrequented room. "I am afraid," said she gayly, "I may be seized 
with the mania of governing, and have, therefore, been careful to put the 
picture away, so as not to have before me anything which can suggest 
that idea. That's glory enough for my^ family ; I want no more ; I am 
afraid of reverses, and the causes that lead to them." 

(34) Page 74. — Beelin. 
Napoleon made his entry into the Prussian capital on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1806. To the municipal council who were presented to him, he Said : 
" Gentlemen, I hear that nobody's windows have been broken. My bro- 
ther, the King of Prussia, ceased to be king on the day he neglected to 
hang Prince Louis-Ferdinand for daring to break his ministers' windows." 
To Count N^ale he said : — " Ah ha, sir, your women have made war ;* 
behold the consequence ! you must restrain your family. — No ! I don't 
want war ; not that I distrust my power, as you suppose, but, because the 
blood of my people i» precious, and not to be shed but for their safety and 
prosperity. But the good people of Berlin have become the victims of 
war, while those who have provoked it have saved themselves by flight." 
To M. de Hatzfeldt he said, " Sir, do not present yourself to me ; I do not 
want your services; retire to your estates." On leaving, he ordered 
Hatzfeldt to be arrested, because, as some thought, Hatzfeldt's interest 
required, either that Napoleon should show himself magnanimous and 
clement towards him, or, that he should be shielded from the reproaches 
of the court. However that may be. Napoleon caused Madame Hatzfeldt 
to burn, with her own hand, the only letter which could have testified 
against her husband. To some, this was a sublime act, while others re- 
garded it as a petty trick, that lady being too much overcome by her 
feelings to verify the date. This act of generosity, however, secured to 
the Emperor of the French a high reputation for clemency. . 

(35) Page 77. — Friedland. 

The battle of Friedland, fought and gained by the French on the 14th 
of June, 1807,t led to the interview between the two Emperors on the 
Niemen. Here was realized what Napoleon had promised himself at the 
time of his conference with Francis II., Emperor of Austria, in the 
bivouac at Austerlitz.t " That pavilion on the Niemen," said Napoleon, 

* In a letter, written by the daughter of M. de Nfeale, she said — « If Napoleon 
does not want war, he must have it." 

t During the battle of Friedland. gained by the French on that day, the Emperor 
wns stationed in front of his guara, which was kept in reserve behind the lines of 
battle. For some time he was without any news from his main army ; and such was 
his impatience that he rolled on the ground in an indescribable ra^e. At length an 
officer arrived, and, while still at a distance, exclaimed, " Sire, KcBnigsberg is taken !'* 
Getting up instantly, he repeated, " Kcenigsberg ! KcBnigsberg is taken ! uood ; peace 
is innde ; I have it in my pocket. " 

X On tlie 24th of September, 1805, Napoleon left Paris, arrived in Strasburg on the 
26th, and crossed the Rhine on the 1st of October, From this time his progress was 
but one continued triumph. On the 10th he was at Augsburg ; on the 19tn Ulm opened 
its gates ) on the 14th of November he entered Vienna, and on the 2d of December his 
troops triumphed at Austerlitz. The definitive treaty of peace was concluded, and 
signed at Presbnrg on the 2Cth of December. The Emperor of Germany renounced 
the possession of Venice, which w.'s to bo nnnexed to the Kingdom of Italy ; he also 
recognised the new Kings of Bav iri i and Wurtemberg, and agreed to deliver up the 
possession o*" all the towns, forts, and territories ceded, \vithin the space of six 

23* 
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'< had a great advantage over the different European palaces which I have- 
occupied. There was about it an air of sincerity which even now excites 
my wonder. Except as to my principal project, 1 explained myself freely 
and fully to my brother Alexander. The King of Prussia is indebted to 
him for his crown. I myself wanted to dismember his dominions — a su- 
perb operation ! — ^people, things — all would have been new.'* 

(36) Page 80. 

^^ As long aa Saturn shall live,'' 

The unfortunate Queen of Prussia knew Napoleon well. ** Never," 
said that princess, <' never will Europe be quiet while that son of Saturn 
shall reign : he is the god of lightning. To-day his projects are gigantic ; 
to-morrow they will be sublime, and he be able to execute them. He 
can do anything and everything with an army so brave and so fond of 
glory. Ever true to his flag, that wonderful aimy will only rest long 
enough to revisit the happy shores of their own country, and then return 
to impose conditions more severe perhaps than ever, conditions which 
fatal necessity and the fear of passing under the yol(p of a foreign nation 
may make it necessary to accept; — for man cannot exempt himself from 
the law of necessity. The minds of men, after the close of a revolution, 
are slow in becoming calm. That is an inevitable evil. But this evil 
does not always cause one to renounce his country's good, or what is 
regarded as such. In order to prevent the return of the French, and the 
achievement of further victories by them in Prussia, if ever again— which 
Grod forbid ! — they are to trouble our repose — I should desire to see them 
kept out of our principal towns and cities, in order to prevent the spread 
of their fatal doctrines of, * by and for the liberty of the people,' You 
would have to adopt a constitution at the point of the bayonet. 

'* In my judgment, the most respectable citizens should be consulted 
in the concoction of laws, and allowed to deliberate on the necessities of 
the State j but never to vote. He who acts as executive, but without the 
concurrence of the nation, legally represented, would hardly be able to 
propose anything which would be accepted. Where there is violence, 
the initiatory of laws is a mere nullity. All the sovereigns of Europe 
may yet escape from the whirlwind of the new errors. They can say, 
and ought to say to their subjects — *We reign over you, because our 
ancestors reigned over your fathers ; we reign by right of birth, reserv- 
ing to ourselves the right to stipulate with our people the form of the 
institutions by which our power is to be regulated, civil and political 
liberty secured, and all parties satisfied.' Then would the conduct of 
princes be systematic and wise; they would soon dissipate the idea of a 
universal republic, which begins to agitate Europe. Then, indeed, that 
strange fabric, floating in the air, without support in heaven or on earth, 
would be seen through ; it would vanish with the first breath of the 
storm. But, it may be asked, would not men say, with Cicero, ' the 
name only of king is changed, the thing remains ?' No, certainly. Most 
monarchies are ancient trees, whose trunks are to be respected. If you 
would graft new fruit upon their branches, you must prune off whatever 

weeks. Nnpoleon remained fifteen days longer in Germany, giving his attenlinn to 
the interests of a thron^r of petty princes, whom ho proposed to unite in the alliance 
and confederation which were signed at Paris on tlie 12th of July in the following? 
year. These preparatory measures being taken, he returned to the Cipital, where 
ue arrived with Joscphiuo on the 26th of Januarj', 1806. 
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obstructs the fruitfuloess of the boughs, and cut away with a strong and 
resolute hand the parasitic wood which sucks up the fertility of the soil. 
It needs only the disposition, and the evil is soon cured. Europe, re- 
splendent with glory, rejuvenescent in her institutions, would be powerful 
enough to repress all factions which might spring up in her bosom. The 
people's love for the integrity of their soil would give them courage to 
resist all future attacks from Saturn or his descendants. What Leibnitz 
said to Charles XII., is here applicable : — ' Conquerors are strange people ; 
they seem to imagine that the world is obliged to them for their devasta- 
tions; they forget that their defeats are crimes against their country, and 
that their victories are murders committed against mankind.' " 

Thus spoke that courageous female in the last moments of her life. 
Her latest prayers were for the tranquillity of her country, and her 
last thoughts for the happiness of her husband and her children. 

(37) Page 80. 

*' Come and reside in France,^^ 

In his youth he was in love with a Polish lady, Madame L***ki. — She 
was one of the women who, after having had a liaison with him, lost 
neither his esteem nor friendship, and gave him the most touching proofs 
of affection. At the time of his abdication (in 1814) at Fontainebleau, 
she repaired thither to bid him farewell ; and learning that Maria Louisa 
had not followed him to Elba, she went there with a son that she had by him, 
purposing merely to remain there with him as a friend whose society was 
agreeable to him. But Napoleon would not consent to it, being unwilling 
to give her husband the mortification of knowing that his wife was near 
him, although he (Napoleon) had loved her before her marriage; and she 
remained but three days. — ilf***. 

Obs. — This story of the Polish lady has found its way into history, and 
Mr, Alison has been careful not to omit it. Why was he not equally 
careful, in his biographical sketches of George the Fourth, to relate the 
glaring and brutal immoralities of that mean-spirited monarch, and many 
of his courtiers ? The answer is plain — the English aristocracy would 
not have read his book. — Translator. 

(38) Page 81. — Duke d'Enghien. 

It was expected that the King of Sweden would have been found in 
company with the Duke d'Enghien, with whom he was to pass several 
weeks. The envoys had orders to arrest him ; but he was then at Carls- 
ruhe with the Elector of Baden, his father-in-law. The king arrived 
.four hours after the duke's departure, and conducted himself with much 
courage and presence of mind. He caused the alarm to be sounded 
through all the villages, and endeavoured to rally force enough to pursue 
those who had carried off a duke, and pillaged his house ; but before the 
king had reached Ettenheim, the duke was at Strasburg, shut up in the 
citadel. 

The King of Sweden wrote a letter to Bonaparte, which he forwarded 
by his aide-de-camp, M. Tanart. Bonaparte refused to see the letter, 
and ordered Tanart to leave Paris in one hour. 

Gustavas recalled his ambassador; whereupon Bonaparte ordered Pijr- 
nuel, Consul-General of Sweden, to leave Paris in one hour, and France 
in three days. 

The King of Sweden, in his quality of prince of the Grermanic Empire, 
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presented to the Diet of Ratisbon a note similar to that oi Russia; and 
shortly afterwards returned to the Kins of Prussia the order of the black 
eagle, alleging as his reason, that the Prussian monarch wore the order of 
Bonaparte.* 

(39) Page 82. 

** Cashmeres,'* 

His Excellency, As-ker-kan, made a present to the Empress of some 
stufis of remarkable beauty. She distributed them among the ladies at- 
tached to her, reserving to herself such only whose colours were most 
pleasing to the Emperor ; Napoleon wanted to see the French cashmeres 
adopted at his court;* but as the new nobility imitated the old in 
matters of the toilette, he found it impossible to influence the beauties of 
his court, who constituted its charm and ornament. He used to torment 
Josephine with questions respecting the price of the clothes she wore ; to 
satisfy him she would answer — " -Tis Saint Quentin linen." " Ah,'* said 
he, " this proves the superiority of our manufactures over those of our 
neighbours," which greatly amused Josephine, whose dresses were chiefly 
of the richest of India muslins. Learning one day that Josephine was 
receiving, habitually, articles of merchandise, smuggled across the fron- 
tier of Holland, he fell into a violent rage, and gave instant orders to 
have them seized before their introduction into France. M. Halsen im- 
mediately confiscated the cashmeres. The Emperor observed that she 
seemed to be in trouble at not receiving any news respecting the articles 
she was waiting for ; he chuckled in secret over the trick he in his turn 
had played upon her, and remarked, with seeming anger, "Madame, the 
deepest pang, the severest punishment a husband can inflict upon a wife, 
is to hide her bonnets, her dresses and her gewgaws. I will pardon you 
this time, and restore the cashmeres; but I swear to you, that, for the 
future, I will have every one, guilty of committing a similar fault for 
your good pleasure, tried, condemned, and executed. Empress, as you 
are my wife, you are not above the laws ; on the contrary, 'tis for you 
to show an example of obedience to them." — Anecdote related by M, Hal- 
seity the Collector of Customs atMons. 

(40) Page 83. 

" Much am.vfse7nent,'' 

All the members of Napoleon's court were in a hurry to call upon the 
Persian ambassador previous to his public presentation ; — all the ladies 
hastened to taste the tea and the saflfron cakes of the illustrious stranger. 
For some time his Persian excellency was all the rage, and many of our 
pretty women had their day-dreams about him. He was a handsome 
man, though surpassed in that respect by his nephew. Each found him- 

* Gustavus AdolphuB firmly believed that Napoleon was the Antichrist foretold by 
the Apocalypse, and consequently always called him " the Beast." On this hypo- 
thesis, it was evident to him that the number 666, which the beast vmn to bear upon 
his forehead, -was included in the name of Napoleon BonapaTte. On the 22d of July, 
1807, he wrote thus to the Duke of Brunswick-Oels:— " Nothingf can induce me to 
treat with the beast, becanse in so doing, I should not only betray my duty and every 
principle sacred amonff men, but call down upon myeelf evil in this wx)rld, and in 
the world to corno. Reflect, I pray you, upon what I have written, dictated only 
by my friendship for vou." 

t Napoleon detested shawls. lie loved to see a lady's shape, and used to' say that 
shawls were tlio invention of hump-backed women, a defect which, to him, was 
most disagreeublo. He did not like to see women without rouge ; he thought them 
Always sick. 
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self perpetually sorrouaded by a throng of the curious^ following them 
wherever they went ; and the parties they gave at their residences were 
both brilliant and numerously attended. The Empress determined to 
see them while at their meals. Several ladies of her suite accompanied 
her; but she preserved a perfect incognito. On being introduced to 
him, he honoured her with a gracioc^B smile, and presented her a small 
bottle of rose-water ; a kind of present among the Persians, intended as 
a mark of high personal respect. She tasted several Persian dishes, and 
expressed her admiration of his excellency's pipe, which was brought to 
him by two slaves, who kneeled when placing it in his hands. She no- 
ticed that the extremities of his nails were coloured with different colours. 
The ambassador requested Josephine, whose gracefulness of manner struck 
his attention, to come and be seated by his side on his divan ; which she 
dec! ined. " That honour,?' said she, " belongs only to privileged persons ;" 
unwilling and unable to make herself known. The ambassador asked her, 
through his interpreter, Jaubert, whether she was willing to go and reside 
with him in Persia, and assured her that if she would consent, he would ren- 
der her situation an enviable one. She replied that she was married, and had 
two children ; that both her duty and interest required her to remain in 
France, where her destinies seemed fixed. On the day of the ambassa- 
dor's public presentation, Josephine, adorned with all her graces, received 
him with dignity and amiability. The air and the attitude of the poor Persian 
cannot be described ; he at once recognised in the Empress the woman he 
had tried to captivate, and stood dumb. That admirable woman instantly 
relieved him of his embarrassment, and said, with a gracious smile, and 
in a sweet tone, << You must admit. Monsieur I'Ambassadeur, that I had 
good reason for telling you I preferred to remain in France. Tour offers 
could not seduce my ambition. If you think well of me you will remain 
faithful to that beautiful Persian wife of yours." The woman referred 
to was his excellency's favourite wife. He made a sign of respect, as 
much as to say to her that he should esteem it a pleasant duty to follow 
her advice. 

(41) Page 84. — Madame Bacchiocchi. 

This sister of Napoleon had very much his own character; she loved 
to rule. Having become Grand Duchess of Lucca and Piombino, she es- 
tablished a firm government, founded upon good laws. Her police was 
vigilant and admirable, but leaving the people a measure of freedom. 
Her ministry were chosen with judgment. She possessed one of our 
most sensible men, whose talents were well fitted to organize a new state, 
and establish it upon a solid basis. That ancient director of the general 
police of Milan, from the duchy of Venice, became indispensable to the 
grand duchess ; and, thanks to the vigilant care of that political Hercules, 
Florence and the neighbouring region enjoyed the most perfect tranquil- 
lity. He restored plenty^ Bonaparte sometimes compared the grand 
duchess Eliza to Queen Elizabeth. The comparison was far from just; 
but whenever Napoleon espoused an opinion, or took sides, everybody 
had to yield. 

One day, while conversing with his Uncle Fesch, the latter remarked 
to him — " It must be confessed, my dear nephew, that the sin of pride is 
innate in our family.. You have inoculated your brothers and your sisters 
with it, and I am sensible that the bishop's purple does not guard me 
against it." Bonaparte laughed heartily at the prelate's naivete, and 
particularly when the latter recalled to his recoUectioaxertain little is- 
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cidents in the history of his childhood, which went to show that the 
young Corsican would not suffer himself to he thrown into the shade, 
even in trifling, ordinary matters. *' I caught you one day," said the pre- 
late, " at the age of eight years, reading the history of Cromwell, and 
asked you what you thought of that celebrated man. ' Eh bien,^ you re- 
plied, * Cromwell is a good work, but incomplete.' I supposed you were 
speaking of the work, and asked you what fault you could charge upon 
the author. ' Morhleu^ you replied, quickly, < 1 am not speaking about 
the hook, but the man who is its subject ;' and, itlseems to me, your ma- 
jesty has put in practice what you then said,< All^ or iwthing !' " 

(42) Page 84.— Pauline. 

There is related a little piece of roguery on the part of Pauline Bona- 
parte, the Princess Borgh^se, which, if true, shows at once great levity 
of character, and goodness of heart. At the time we speak of, she pos- 
sessed a high and powerful influence, and could obtain by force what she 
could not effect by persuasion. 

The hotel she lived in, at Paris, although spacious and commodious, 
was not sufficiently so to please her fancy. Learning that the apartments 
of one of the two houses which joined her own were exactly on a level 
with hers, she sent a person to solicit the owner to sell it to her, and 
offered him a price much above its true value. He was a man in easy 
circumstances, and attached to a residence which he had so long occu- 
pied. He obstinately rejected the proposition. The princess then asked 
him to lease her a part of the lower story, necessary, as she thought, to 
accommodate her, and increase her apartments; but the negotiation was 
unsuccessful, and the matter was apparently dropped on both sides. But 
it by no means passed out of her mind. The owner was in the habit of 
travelling into the country during the spring. The moment the princess 
was advised of his having left, she got ready her workmen of every 
description. The wall was opened which separated her apartments from 
that which she coveted; the furniture was entirely removed from the 
lattpf, and piled up on the stairway, and the address of the Princess's 
notary left upon a chair. All the doors leading from the usurped apart- 
ment were walled up on the inside ; and lo I she was in full possession 
of the new abode, which she furnished, and decorated in the hish^'st 
style. But these arrangements were not made without the knowledire 
of the owner's servant. He lost no time in writing to his master, who, 
it may be supposed, lost none in returning. Enraged at thus finding 
hinnself dispossessed by main force, he rushed to the lawyers, to the 
judges, demanding counsel — ^justice. Every one advised him to submit 
with patience to the calamity, and seek out the notary whose address he 
had found. Nobody had the courage to send him to Napoleon, who cer- 
tainly would not have smiled at this high-handed conduct of his amiable 
sister. 

At length, our good citizen went to the notary, who was charged to 
pay him down the sum that had been offered either for the title of the 
house, or the use of it for the term proposed. From the silly advice 
given him, he was led to suppose that a lawsuit would only draw down 
persecutions upon him, and finding the sum offered exceeded the value of 
the property, he finally signed the contract of sale, and was glad to get 
away from so venturous a neighbour. 
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(43) Page 86. 
** A new army at Bayonne,^^ 

On the evening of Joseph Bonaparte's arrival at Bayonne, his brother 
determined to cause him to be recognised as King of Spain. In pursu- 
ance of this determination, he ordered all the Spanish deputies who were 
there, to meet in their respective classes and professions^ and each one by 
himself, to prepare a discourse felicitating the new king. These men^ 
commanded to commit their thoughts 'to writing, met together in the 
grand saloon of Marac, where each one set himself about writing a 
speech. Whoever had entered the room, at this moment, would have 
supposed himself in a college recitation room. The business of composing 
being ended, the principal deputy of each class was introduced into the 
ante-room of the saloon. Here he read the discourse to Napoleon, who, 
like a true schoolmaster, pointed out the corrections to be made therein, 
with all the pedantry of a college regent. At length, after the speech 
was duly concocted and settled upon, the deputations were admitted into 
the presence of Joseph. 

The style of composing the speech gave rise to a scene between Napo- 
leon and the Duke de I'Infantado. That nobleman's speech did not 
express a formal acknowledgment of Joseph as king, but only wishes for 
the prosperity of Joseph through Spain, and of Spain through Joseph. 
But what Bonaparte wanted was a good understanding, well expressed 
and formal. He was not a man to be put off with those effusions of mere 
love or hope ; he took fire, and assailed the duke with a volley of words, 
which were heard in the adjoining rooms. ** There must be no tergiver- 
sation, sir," said he ; " recognise him frankly, or refuse to do so; crime, 
as well as virtue, must be illustrated by talent. Do you want to return 
to Spain, and place yourself at the head, of the insurgents? Go, — I give 
you my word I will send you there in safety ; but remember, should you 
again fall into my hands, I will have you shot in twenty-four hours." 
The duke, however, defended his ground, and seemed not particularly 
seduced by the offer of a safe conduct. But a new sally from Napoleon 
overthrew him; the duke gave in, and, enraged by the petulance of his 
adversary, let fall these words: — "Well, well, sire, I have made a 
blunder."— ilf.iVr. 

(44) Page 87. 

" Ituden^s eldest dangJUer in marriage,^* 

When the projected marriage of Charlotte, Lucien Bonaparte's daugh- 
ter, to the Prince of the Asturias, was announced to Lucien (his consent 
not having been obtained), far from being dazzled by an alliance with 
which he had been flattered two years before, and which would have 
given him for a son-in-law the heir of Charles V., and of Louis XIV., 
he notified his absolute opposition to it. "No," he wrote to Napoleon, 
" I will never consent to sacrifice niy children to your policy. Grod may 
know what are your designs upon Ferdinand ; but I know well that you 
have already done too much against that prince for me ever to call him my 
son-in-law." This trait of character in Lucien was surely one of those 
which did him most honour. 

'Tis easy to conceive the effect of such a reply on the impetuous Bona- 
parte, and we are indebted to his anger for a knowledge of the conditions 
which he had made up his mind to propose to the King of Spain. The 
Kbro was to become the new frontier of the two countries ; the cabinet 
of Madrid was to be chained by treaties to the fortunes of France ; and 
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numerous garrisons of French troops in the principal fortresses and ports 
of Ferdinand were to answer for the submission of that prince, now be- 
come tributary. Such were the political views to which the King of 
Spain owed the preference granted him in regard to Mademoiselle Lucien ; 
for Napoleon had also thought of the Grand Duke of Wurtzburg, suppos- 
ing, apparently, that the latter prince would readily consent to marry his 
niece. This project had been broached to the young lady, who, on see- 
ing the Grand Duke, evinced an infantile repugnance to him. This was 
enough. The father, who, with an energy worthy of all praise, had set 
forth the grounds of his first opposition, was, perhaps, less wise this time. 
He refused the honour of the alliance again offered him ; and, the spite 
between the two brothers increasing, he imperiously demanded back his 
daughter. '' Give her back to me,'' said he, << or, braving my proscrip- 
tion and your orders, sir, I will come and take her even in the saloon of 
the Tuileries." On reading this fierce and haughty letter. Napoleon was 
highly incensed. << Let her go," said he, " I don't want to hear anything 
more al)out it j in twenty-four hours let her be no longer in Paris." The 
order was executed. Lucien, informed of his daughter's approach, went 
with his wife twenty leagues to meet her, and, on meeting her, said with 
transport, " My child, I committed a great fault ; but you are restored to 
me, and the wrong is repaired." — Mem, Sec. de Lucien Bonaparte, 

(45) Page 90. 

'* TJie Queen of Etniria,'' 

The unhappy Queen of Etruria, eldest daughter of the Emperor^ a de- 
nomination which she gave herself, was sacrificed by her adopted father. 
The French minister, M. d'Aubusson, was charged with the painful duty 
of signifying to her the pretended arrangement between the courts of 
France and Spain, which placed the Tuscan state in the hands of Napo- 
leon ; it having been six years before erected into a kingdom. On reading 
this declaration, made in a council extraordinary, the princess not having 
been informed of it, fainted. She retired into Spain with Louis, the 
young king, her son, without foreseeing the still greater catastrophe which 
was in secret preparation for her august family. 

« On the 19th of February," (says the Queen of Etruria in her Memoirs^ 
"we arrived without any accident at the palace of Aranjuez, where, after 
enjoying the pleasure of seeing my parents and my brothers, my first step 
was to inform myself respecting tne treaty. They answered me that they 
had been deceived, and that no treaty whatever was in existence. On the 
one hand, I was struck as with a clap of thunder at the horrible treason 
committed against us, while, on the other, that same discovery afforded 
me some consolation, and encouraged me to renew my application for 
permission to return to my beloved Tuscany. In the course of my efforts, 
my father renounced the crown of Spain, and my brother was proclaimed 
his successor. I renewed my application to him, and obtained from him 
the most solemn promise that my wish should be gratified ; when, by a 
second act of treason, he was carried off to Bayonne, and we all forced to 
follow him. I left Madrid on the 3d of May, having scarcely recovered 
from the measles, with which I had been attacked. I was utterly ignorant 
of what had taken place, and the first words my parents spoke to me on 
my arrival at Bayonne were, < You must know, daughter, that our family 
have for ever ceased to reign.' It almost took away my breath. I could 
not imagine what had happened, never having dicamcd of the possibility 
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of such an occurrence. I bowed to my parents, and retired to my room, 
more dead than alive. 

** Bonaparte being then at Bayonne, I asked permission to see him, but 
received a dry and angry no, I then endeavoured to obtain at least the 
restitution of Parma, which was also refused me. At length, while I was 
employing all the means in my power to recover one, at least, of the two 
states which belonged to us, and of which we had been despoiled by the 
blackest stratagem, that dreadful event, so unexpected, so fatal, took 
place — I mean the treaty of Bayonne ; in which it was stipulated to pay 
an annual instalment of 400,000 francs, in consideration of the cession 
of the kingdom of Spain, by King Charles lY. to Napoleon. In part exe- 
cution of this treaty, my brothers. King Ferdinand YII., and the infant 
Don Carlos, with my uncle, the infant Don Antonio, were ordered to re- 
pair to Valancey, whither we went a few days after. My parents, with 
the infant Francis Antonia, left for Fontainebleau, and I was forced to 
follow them with my children. 

" We arrived at Fontainebleau, after a fatiguing journey, and were lodged 
in the palace, where my father and mother were already established. 
Napoleon had assigned to them the entire service of the imperial court ; 
ladies, gentlemen, guards, all was at their disposal. 

« On the other hand, myself and family had but a small, miserable 
apartment for our accommodation* My principal care now was to find a 
house in the country, where I could live in peace with my children, and 
the small number of persons attached to me ; for I had told Bonaparte, 
while at Bayonne, that I thought it would be much better for me to live 
separate from my father and mother, with a distinct establishment, con- 
formably to the circumstances in which I was placed — an idea which he 
seemed to approve. As soon, therefore, as I had arrived at Fontainebleau, 
I found a pretty country house, called Passy. I rented it, and furnished 
it for a year. My parents were fully advised of this arrangement, and 
expressed their entire satisfaction with it; they spoke continually of pay- 
ing me a visit, saying that the plan was a pleasant and agreeable one. 
For myself, I went on with my preparations with the most perfect inno- 
cence, never imagining that those demonstrations of good-will were simu- 
lated ; although I began to entertain some doubts on that head, when, 
being about to leave for Passy, I was refused post-horses, under the pre- 
tence that there were none on hand at the moment. I then sent for some 
livery horses, and took leave of my parents that evening. Being about to 
get into my carriage with my children, and go to my new abode, where I 
was expected to arrive the next morning, and before we had reached the 
inner gate of the palace, I was arrested and forced to return, accompanied 
by a general, who, in a mournful way, informed- me that he had been 
ordered to arrest me, and to station sentinels in the court of my lodgings ; 
which was done. Thus, to my utter confusion, I had to provide for ex- 
penses to which my means were inadequate ; for the proprietors of tne 
house insisted that I should satisfy them, and obliged me to pay the rent 
of the entire year, as if I bad had the actual enjoyment of the premises ; 
besides all the expenses they had been at in putting the house in a condi- 
tion to receive me. I tried to show myself superior to all these embar- 
rassments; but physical strength is not at our command, and my own was 
so exhausted, that I began to feel the approach of the convulsions to which 
I became subject three years after, and during the continuance whereof I 
was not mistress of myself. Everybody belonging to the French court, 
from the highest rank to the lowest, was touched with pity at such trei^« 
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ment, and commiserated my sufferiDgs, mental as well as bodily. Those 
nearest to me by the ties of blood, were the ones who showed the most 
indifference to my distress. They told me it was Bonaparte's business, 
and that I must write to him. I did so, but the answer I received was 
exactly what I might have expected, viz : < that I was wrong, and my 
parents right.' A few days after, they were ordered to go to Compi^gne, 
and I to follow them, which I did, meeting with a thousand inconve" 
niences on the way. We arrived there on the 18th of June. My father 
and mother alone had charge of the palace, the gardens, the woods, and 
all the dependences. An apartment was assigned to me, which rendered 
the court as uncomfortable as possible. 

'* On our arrival, I asked for the first month's pension, blit learned with 
astonishment, that the government had seen fit to retain 12,000 francs a 
month, to defray the expenses of our journey, and other expenses ; although 
it would at least have appeared civil to have charged France with the cost 
of our journey from Bayonne to Compi^gne. But no representations could 
secure our rights, and I was obliged to submit to this abatement ; besides 
being unable to obtain any pension whatever for my children, although 
they were infants of Spain. Thus, I was compelled to live upon 33,000 
francs, and support myself, my children, and my household. Beset with 
afflictions on all sides, my health daily declined. My physician, who 
knew that my disease was the effect of melancholy, directed me to exer- 
cise on horseback, and, occasionally, attend the chase. I adopted his first 
prescription, that of riding on horseback, as soon as my monthly allow- 
ance enabled me to get a horse ; and until then, I contented myself with 
walking out with my children, although it was the warmest season of the 
year, and everybody else was on horseback, or in a carriage. As to the 
second prescription, that of the chase, as the woods belonged to my father 
and mother, I asked of them permission, which was readily granted, but 
before I was able to profit by it, it was revoked. I was not a little 
wounded by this disobliging, not to say cruel treatment. The director of 
the chase offered me a little piece of ground in a small wood, which was 
his property, asking me, < Will it be agreeable to you to go upon land 
which belongs neither to the Emperor nor the King of Spain, but to me 
alone ? I pray you to accept my offer.' I accepted it, and from time to 
time visited that spot. I passed in this way the rest of the month of June, 
the whole of July and August, after which people began to talk about the 
project of the royal family quitting their present residence, in consequence 
of the ill health of my father; it was supposed that the climate did not 
agree with him, and they obtained permission to go to Marseilles. They 
then declared that it was their absolute will that I should accompany 
them still, and employed every means of persuasion to gain my consent. 
But I this time succeeded in remaining where I was, giving them to un- 
derstand that my family, my interests, and my privileges, were wholly 
distinct from theirs, and that it was better that we should be apart. 

" They left on the 16tb of September, and I occupied the palace after 
them. I now renewed my application for an increase of pension, and for 
that purpose sent different persons from time to time with letters to the 
Emperor, stating the grounds of my claim, but he returned only ambigu- 
ous and inconclusive answers, or no answer at all. At length, an order 
came that I should retire to Parma, where, it was said, the Colorno palace, 
with all its dependencies, was assigned me. Marshal Duroc, Duke of 
Frioula, informed my chamberlain that he had come to speak with me 
about my affairs j that Bonaparte wished me to retire to Parma j tnat he 
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had given me a palace, and that immediately upon my arrival there, my 
pension should be augmented to 50,000 francs. He insisted, also, that I 
should leave by the 5th of April, although my son was seriously sick, and 
I myself only now recovering from a severe indisposition. All this could 
not suffice to retard our journey a single day, and we set out on the 5th 
of April, nine months after my arrival at Compi^gne. Just as I was 
leaving, I received a letter from Napoleon, wishing me a happy journey, 
and saying that my presence would cause great joy in the country I was 
going to, without mentioning its name. Thus our journey commenced ; 
it was prosperous as far as Lyons, where, to my astonishment, I found 
that my people had been sent on before me, and that the hotel at which I 
was set down was surrounded by men-at-arms. The commissioner of 
police made us a visit, followed by the prefect, who showed me an order 
of the government purporting that I was to go to Nice, and not to Parma. 
The prefect added in a peremptory manner, that convenience required 
that I should leave immediately, although it was then midnight. Never- 
theless, we obtained permission to stay where we were till morning, but 
they did not leave us while we were here. The commissioner of police 
remained all night in the ante-chamber, the gens-d'armes waiting below. 
We left the next day, but were taken to Avignon by water, and although 
the boat was procured at our expense, we were compelled absolutely to 
walk, according to the will and pleasure of our conductors, seized with 
cold and hunger, and maltreated, simply because I complained of the 
change of my destination. We continued our journey by water for three 
days, at the end of which we took the land route for Avignon. At length, 
on the 18th of April, we arrived at Nice. From this place, I forwarded 
a pressing request for an increase of the pension promised me, when I 
should arrive in Parma. But supplications and remonstrances were all 
in vain, and the system was adopted of not answering me at all. I was 
then in deep affliction; no respect was paid to my family, but the most 
trifling order which arrived relating to us, was executed with a rigour 
that kej)t me in constant terror and alarm. I finally conceived a plan of 
rescuing myself and my children from the tyranny to which we were 
victims; and took all measures which I thought necessary to give my 
project success; but, unfortunately, when on the point of executing it, 
towards one o'clock in the morning, a colonel of the gens-d'armerie 
entered the house where I was, with a detachment, while other men 
belonging to his brigade scaled the two garden walls. My house thus 
suddenly became a court of justice. The soldiers were armed with 
hand-cuffs, ropes, and two sacks. They entered under the pretence that 
an Englishman was within. Sentinels were posted at each door, and the 
strictest search made throughout the house. They seized all the papers 
they wanted, took away my equerry and matt re-d' hotel, and sent them to 
Paris. My pension was now suspended. The government, who had dis- 
covered my project, permitted it to proceed to the very moment of exe- 
cution ; and then followed that insult, too gross to be inflicted even upon 
a plebeian, that of filling my house with police officers, who remained 
there for two whole hours. After this, four months passed, during which 
the offence seemed to be forgotten. Seeing that all my hopes had com- 
pletely miscarried, I wrote to Bonaparte himself, assuring him that all 
the blame ought to fall on my head, and exculpating all those who had 
been suspected of having espoused my cause. 

<' Four months had passed, since I made those representations, when 1 
learned that a public personage, preceded by a military commission, had 
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commenced proceedings against me. At the end of fonr days (August Ist), 
when coming from church, where I had been to assist at the jubilee, I 
met the commissioner of police, with my sentence in his hand, which to 
my great confusion had been publicly pronounced. After having read it, 
he announced to me that, through the Emperor's clemency, I should only 
be shutjjp in a monastery with my daughter, and that my son should l>e 
sent to my father and mother. Twenty -four hours only elapsed between 
this order and its execution. In that short space of time, 1 was doomed 
to separate myself from a son whom I tenderly loved, from mj house- 
hold who lost all in losing me, and from all my property, which fell into 
the hands of the spoilers. I travelled day and night with my daughter, 
with only one lady to accompany us, Sifemme de service^ and a physician; 
and, to complete our company, we had that same miserable commissioner 
of police along with us, who showed the most brutal insensibility on see- 
ing me shed tears for my son, who had been torn from me. Every hard- 
ship which he could make me undergo, in the course of our journey, he 
inflicted, and we were more than once exposed to the insults of the popu- 
lace, who could not see a wagon, filled with women, following us, unless 
accompanied by a police officer. And thus, at the end of some six days, 
we arrived in Rome. At the last post I was placed in the care of a 
Roman policeman, and, at about nine o'clock at night, we reached the 
monastery, where the prioress, with a simple countryman, came to the 
door to receive us. Neither bed, nor supper, nor chamber was prepared 
for the Queen of Etruria and her daughter. 

<< For two years and a half I remained in this monastery, seeing or 
speaking to nobody whomsoever, and without being permitted to write a 
letter or receive any news, even from my own son. I was put into a 
chamber w^hich overlooked the interior court, but was forbidden even to 
look out of the outer windows. Exactly one month after my incarcera- 
tion in this convent, Janet, the intendant of the treasury, came to visit 
me, and to take away the few jewels I brought with me ; after which 
there was assigned to me a pension of twenty-five hundred francs a 
month for my maintenance. I had passed eleven months in the convent 
when my parents came, with my son, to Rome, July 16th. I was in 
hopes my liberation would immediately follow their arrival. Far from 
that; instead of diminishing the rigours with which I was guarded, I was 
placed under still more stringent orders ; and to such lengths was this 
severity carried, that my father and all the members of the family were 
prohibited from visiting the convent, or sending an express thither. Once 
a month only, and sometimes less frequently. General Miollis brought 
my parents and my son to see me. But I could not bestow a kiss upon 
that beloved child, nor look upon him even, save at a distance and always 
in presence of witnesses. These visits, as rare as was the indulgence, 
never lasted more than fifteen or twenty minutes. I remained in this for- 
lorn situation for two years and a half, so utterly cut off from all com- 
munication with the world, that, whenever a stranger visited the monas- 
tery, I was ordered to shut myself up in my chamber, and not to leave 
it until the prioress had informed me that the visitor had gone. General 
Miollis came often, not only to visit me in his capacity of jailer, but to 
insult my woes by his sardonic grin and insolent language. During the 
last month my health had suffered so severely that I was obliged to keep 
ray bed ; my physician, as well as the lady superior herself, sent press- 
ing requests to Paris to obtain, if not my enlargement, at least liberty 
sufficient to allow of my taking exercise. But no answer was return^. 
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Perhaps nothing would have been more gratifying to the court of France, 
than the news that I bad died in prison, the death of a member of the 
house of Bourbon being to tbem a subject of joy and exultation ; and that 
joy I must certainly have given them, had my cruel situation continued 
much longer. But Providence, who watches with particular care over 
innocence, opened a new way for my deliverance. By the treaty con- 
cluded by Murat with the allies, Rome was occupied by the Neapolitan 
troops, and I began to breathe freely, in the expectation of a change of 
government. MioUis used all his efforts to shut up my relations within 
the chateau, and threatened to send me to Civita-Vecchia, where Heaven 
knows what he would have done with me. Meanwhile, on the 14th of 
July, all unexpectedly to me, a strong Neapolitan guard came to the con- 
vent, and, on the day after, Greneral Pignatelli called to inform me that, 
immediately after the arrival of the Neapolitan troops, he had seen fit to 
send me a guard of honour, to be at my disposal. On the 17th of the 
same month, the government was changed, and the new governor, M. de 
B***, came, and informed me that I was at liberty. I told him I accepted 
my liberty, but would use it only to take air and exercise, until I had 
arranged my affairs ; and that my object was to procure a house in which 
I might reside with my son, a residence under the same roof with my 
parents being, for many reasons, out of the question. 

'^ Nevertheless, on the following day, as I was going to dinner. General 
Pignatelli came to receive me, and, without permitting me to eat, without 
any regard to the inhuman treatment I had been subjected to, and no 
longer addressing me as a free person, announced in a harsh way that I 
must quit the convent and repair to my father's house. Nothing which 
I could say moved him. He persisted in his injunction, at first with an 
appearance of politeness, but afterwards with threats of constraint, hav- 
ing, as he said, soldiers in the convent ready to employ force against me. 
1 was compelled to obey, and was carried in a miserable carriage to the 
residence of my parents. My only consolation was that my son would 
be with me ; I was ever a victim, under whatever circumstances. A 
shabby apartment was assigned me. One table only had to suffice for 
the whole family ; and although, as an especial favour, my expenses were 
defrayed for one month, I was, at the end of it, deprived of that conde- 
scension, and compelled to seek elsewhere wherewithal to procure my 
support ; — ^but how was that to be done ? 

'< As soon as I had left the monastery, I demanded an increase of my 
allowance, since it was impossible for me to live upon 25,000 francs. 
Having spoken to Murat, and written him repeatedly on the subject, he 
entered a decree on the 6th of February, raising my pension to 33,000 
francs ; I began by drawing 22,000 francs of this fund ; but, on reaching 
the last third thereof, which would have exhausted it, I was informed 
that on the day before, another decree had arrived, dated the 6tb of 
February, whereby the first was annulled ; that there was now allowed 
me only 1,000 francs a month, and that the small sum which had been 
advanced me out of the last third would be retained for the months of 
February, March, and a part of April. 

" Such is my luckless history," continues the Queen of Etruria. " 1 
could write volumes on the subject. You see what have been the vicis- 
situdes of my fortune. I am at present in deep affliction, degraded and 
forsaken. I trust that England, the asylum of unfortunate princes, will 
not refuse to take under her protection a mother and an unhappy widow, 
with two children dependent upon her, and all three without support; 
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although jMSsessiog iocontestahle rights as infants of Spain, and proprie- 
taries of the States of Parma, Plaisantia and Guastalla, as well as of 
Etruria." 

(46) Page 91. — Escoiquiz. 

The Prince of the Asturias, before going to Bayonne, had received 
intimations from all quarters, which should have dissuaded him from his 
proposed journey. What fatality lead him on to his ruin ? Well in- 
formed persons warned him not to deceive himself. Every member of 
his council was compromised in the a£&irs of the Escurial and Aranjaei ; 
they had the prospect before them of perishing on the scaffold in case the 
Prince of Peace should regain the reins of government ; and therefore 
felt strongly tempted to go to Ba/onne; because, not suspecting the 
treacherous designs of Napoleon, such a step tended directly to procure 
the recognition of the Prince of the Asturias as king, who would then 
become their safeguard against the vengeance of Charles IV., his wife, 
and especially Don Godoy, the Prince of Peace. They, particularly the 
prebendary Escoiquiz — (whom Napoleon used pleasantly to pat on the 
cheek in their familiar conversations) — Escoiquiz, and the Duke del In- 
fantado, imagined that Napoleon would not refuse the advantages which 
they perceived in offering the prince's hand to his niece. Afraid of being 
anticipated in their efforts by Charles IV. and his queen, who might pos- 
sibly divert Napoleon from this project, they hastened to Bayonne, and 
thus to their destruction. 

(47) Fagt 92. — Valancey. 

On their arrival at Valancey, a chateau belonging to Talleyrand, Na- 
poleon sent to the Spanish princes several purveyors with orders to fiir- 
nish them whatever they might stand in need of. While the unhappy 
grandchildren of Louis XIV. Imd anything of value about them, all went 
well ; but when their resources began to fail, they were often left in want 
of the most necessary articles. 

The Empress Josephine really commiserated their lot, and obtained 
aid for them — sometimes conveying it to them secretly. The inhabitants 
of Valancey furnished them provisions in abundance, and of every kind. 
They were closely guarded, being seldom permitted to mount on horse- 
back or to walk in the gardens without guards. A certain Irishman, 
Baron Kolly, undertook to rescue Ferdinand, Don Carlos and Don Anto- 
nio from prison. He introduced himself into the chateau under the pre- 
text of exhibiting sundry objects of curiosity which he had for sale, and 
had an interview with M. L'Amezaga, the intendant. Whether Amezaga 
was afraid of being compromitted, or of some ambush on the part of Na- 
poleon, and in order to prevent the princes from being induced to take 
any false step which might lead to a more rigorous confinement, he in- 
formed M. Berthemy, the governor of the chateau, of the nature of the 
project, before mentioning it to the princes. The Baron was arrested on 
the spot, and sent to Paris. Being asked what means he possessed for 
effecting their escape, he said that three vessels and a brig were waiting 
for him off the coast of Quiberon, and that with the relays of horses 
which he might have procured, he could easily have made the transit 
from the chateau to the coast; that he had the necessary funds, and also 
an unlimited credit with a wealthy mercantile house in London. He was 
imprisoned at Vincennes, and taken out only to be shot. 

■yhe timid princes knew ho.w to do nothing but to guard themselves 
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against awakening Bonaparte's suspicions. Ferdinand VII. went so far 
as to ask it,' as a special favour, that Bonaparte would adopt him, and ut- 
tered his wish to quit Valancey, only in the most humble and supplicat- 
ing tones. His prayer, for such it was, was not heard. His father was 
more fortunate — he was permitted to go to Nice. — Hist, de Bonaparte, 

(48) Page 95. 
'* A mysterious hieroglypMeJ*'* 

An Egyptian woman, born, and grown old in those frightful deserts, 
on that vast ocean of arid sands and antique monuments, removed from 
Bonaparte's vision the veil of futurity, and marked out to him the dura- 
tion and end of his prosperity. << Thou shalt have," said she, << two 
wives ; one thou shalt repudiate most wrongfully. She is your first wife. 
The second will not be inferior to her in great qualities. She shall bring 
thee a son. Soon afterwards, dark intrigues shall be commenced against 
thee. Soon shalt thou cease to be powerful and happy. Thou shalt be 
overthrown in all thy hopes. Thou shalt be driven away by force, and 
banished to a volcanic land, surrounded by the sea, and by hidden rocks. 
Beware, my son,'* she added, " beware how thou countest upon the fidelity 
of thy kindred. Thine own blood must rise up against thy domina- 
tion.'' 

This woman, in her cabalistic operations, made use of nothing but 
shells of different kinds. She made a pyramid of them, and from the 
variety of the colours, or the manner in which she placed them, she drew 
auguries more or less favourable. Bonaparte, as we are assured, was the 
more struck with the correctness of the fortune she told him, as she was 
absolutely ignorant that she was speaking to the Greneral-in-chief. He 
gave her twenty-seven sequins, all that Abdalla, who afterwards became 
colonel of the Mamelukes, had about him. Returned to France, he soon 
forgot the Egyptian woman and her prophecies. After his return from 
Elba, he recalled to mind the pyramid of shells, and its strange prognos 
tics. He again alluded to the subject in conversation with Col. Abdalla 
and inquired of M. de Mailly whether he ever saw Mademoiselle Vamen 

" I was never willing to believe anything," said Napoleon, at this 
epoch ; << but I must now admit, in good faith, that there are some things 
beyond the reach of men, and that, notwithstanding their wonderful per- 
spicuity, they will never be able to fathom them. For instance, that 
strange prophecy found with the Benedictines, purloined during the Revo- 
lution, and which lam acquainted with. What is the meaning of it? 
Is it I who am its object ? It would seem, from that, that the old dy- 
nasty must, one day, reascend the throne ; that was always Josephine's 
opinion. In fact, we ought to refer everything to Him who rules the 
world, and to profit by those sparks of light, which are sometimes sned 
into the minds of privileged beings, in order to enlighten us in the course 
we ought to pursue, and to enable us to shun the hidden rocks which we 
might otherwise encounter.^' 
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A Prophecy extracted from an old hook of Prophecies of Phtlip*Dieudontn» 
Noel Olivarisus, printed in 1542, purloined, duri7ig the RevoluiioUy 
from the ci-devant Benedictines of ***. 

" Italic Gaul shall see a supernatural being, born not far from her midst. 

* Bonaparte, it is said, always wore upon his person, in such a manner as to be 
invisible to every eye, the stamp of a mysterious hieroglyphic. 
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This man shall, while quite a boy, come oat of the tern : he shall come aod 
actinire the lao^uase aod the manners of the Celtic Gauls. ^Vith soldien 
shall he, while yut a youth, open tor himself a way through a tboosand 
obtftaclesy and simll become their first chief. 

*' That crooked way shall yawn terribly before him. He shall come 
and wo^e war near to his native land, for one lastnxmand more; he shall 
be seen waging war beyond the sea with great glory and valour, and shall 
ufiin wo^e war upon Italy : shall give laws to the Germans; shall calm 
tbe troubles and terrors amons Che Celtic Gauls. He shall not be named 
A't/iAT* but shall, a little alter, be called Emperor^ throoch great popular 
enthusiasm ; he shall battle everywhere in the empire ; he shall, for two 
lustrtims and more, drive before him princes, lords, kings ; then shall be 
rakse up princes and lords, for life : and, speaking from his throne, he 
shall cry aloud, * .Va/i'oM-«/ O iidera! O sacra!* 

" Lie shall be seen with forty-nine times twenty thousand foot soldiers, 
w!iif >hu!l bear arms pointed with steel; he shall have seven-times-seven- 
t.dii's-st'veu thousand horses, mounted with men who shall "wear Teat 
:» woiils or lances. and coats of mail ,- he shall have seven-times-seven- times- 
two rlioiisanil men. who shall ply terrible engines, which shall vomit forth 
sniplnir and fire and death. The whole numbering together of his army 
shall bo lorty-uiue times twenty-seven thousands [1,323,000]; he shall 
b'-ur. in his ri^t hand, an eag:le,the sign of victory to the warrior ; he shall 
^ivo many countries to the nations, and to every one peace. He shall 
cniiu< into tbe ^reat city, and command many great things; — edifices, 
br.(!i;«s, sea-ports, aqueducts, canals; which shall give him wealth far 
t>\ov.'odini: tluxC of the Romans, and all within the dominion of the Gauls. 
Ko shall have wives two, sous, one only. He shall go forth and wage 
wur. evcu Co where the lines of latitude and longitude cross each other, 
riity-tivo months. There his enemies shall burn a great city with fire; 
thitiior shall ho enter, and go out, with his host, from amidst ashes and 
much ruins : and his host, having no longer nor bread nor w^ter, br rea- 
*i>n of the icreacness of the cold, two-third parts thereof shall perish, and 
more than ouo-half of the rest thereof be no longer subject to his comnoand. 

" riioii the ^reat man, forsaken, betrayed by his friends, pursued, in his 
turn, throuijU s;reat desolations, even unto the great city, driven back by 
much jH'ople of Kurv^{n», there shall be put in his place kings of the an- 
cient blv.KHl of the Capets. 

** He, forced into exile in the sea, from which he arose so yonng, and 
nt*ar unto his native place, having dwelt there eleven moons with some 
of lus own true friends and soldiers, who, numbering not to exceed seven- 
timi's sovon-times twice [t59-2]. the eleven moons being ended, shall, with 
hicii, take ship and cotne and again set foot on the land of Celtic Gaul, and 
w;itk the land towards the great city, where sitteth the king of the ancient 
blood of tho Cai>ets, who riseth ard fleeth away, bearing with him his 
kin:;ly ornaiiienrs. Whereupon the great man again sitteth in his palace, 
sivmi laws to his pt»oplo. Then ho beins driven back once more by the 
ui:irod ivople of Kiirojv, after three moons and a third have passed, the 
kir.i of th»» ancient blovKl of the Capots is put as:ain in his place, whom, 
tho'j::h thoii>;ht d«>ai{. his {^eople and soldiers shall hold near to their hearts. 

•* The nations aiu! tho (lauls, like tii-^rs and wo'ves. shall devour each 
other ; tho blood of tho ancient line of Capet shall be the sport of blackest 
treason; ih-^ disturbers shall be deceived, and shall fall by fire and sword, 
and the //.'y be upheld, though the latest branches of the ancient blood 
shall be again threatenetl, and sliall wage war against each other. Then 
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shall a young warrior walk towards the great city, hearing upon his 
armour a lion, and a cock ; and a lance shall be given him by a great 
prince from the East. He shall be seconded, marvellously, by a warlike 
people from Belgic Gaul, who shall join the Parisians to end the troubles, 
and unite the soldiers, covering them with olive branches, warring again 
through seven-times seven moons, with so much glory that the united 
European people, through great fears and lamentations, offering their sons 
and their wives as hostages, shall submit, at length, to a just and righteous 
swky that shall be cherished by all. But peace shall endure twenty-five 
moons. 

" Within Lutetia (Paris), the Seine, reddened with blood, shed along its 
banks from its fountains to its mouth, shall extend itself through ruins and 
death, and seditions among its unhappy children. But the valorous man, 
with the mighty Gauls, shall follow the fugitives from the palace of the 
kings ; and, after having spared the remains of the ancient blood of Capet, 
ruled the destinies of the world, dictated supreme law to every nation, 
and every people, shall lay down his fruitless power, and die.'' 

The Empress Josephine deigned to honour the editor of these memoirs 
with her confidence, in frequently admitting her to her presence. She, 
one day, put to me several questions respecting the Emperor, and among 
them this : — " What were Napoleon's designs respecting Rome ?" " To 
make himself master of it," I replied ; " but he must be right careful 
how he interferes with the spiritual government of the church ; for he 
cannot, perhaps he desires not to succeed in imitating Henry VIII." 

After Napoleon's return from the Congress of Erfurth, the Empress, in 
the heat of their conversation, mentioned to him what I had lately told 
her. " Ah, ha !" said he, rubbing his hands, " you intermeddle, with a 
view to penetrate my designs, and, for this purpose, you consult the oracles. 
Remember, madame, I don't like to have people looking into my designs ; 
to-morrow, yes, to-morrow, your Mademoiselle Le Normand shall be ar- 
rested : so, don't speak of it again !" The Empress and her daughter 
stared at each other, and did their best to appease him. " 'Tis useless, I 
tell you ; I shall give the order against her ; never shall that woman over- 



awe me." 



Josephine, who feared the effect of the Emperor's anger towards me, 
sent Mademoiselle Aubert, one of her women, to me, at about eleven 
o'clock the same evening. She came from Malmaison to Paris, under the 
vain pretence of taking back to the Empress a cup of porcelain, which 
was at the Tuileries, but which, it was pretended, the Empress wanted at 
breakfast the next morning. I was thus, through the agency of the Em- 
press, notified that my peace was threatened, and warned to save myself* 
But I told the woman- who bore the message, that, though I was obliged 
to the Empress, I had nothing to fear from the Emperor. This reply 
was reported to the Empress, who related it to the Emperor at breakfast. 

** Your Mademoiselle Le Normand," said he, ** is correct. But where 
the devil does she hunt up what she says ? She is welcome to mingle in 
your matters, but as to my own, just please to inform her that the least, 
indiscretion may cost her her liberty." 
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(50) Page 99. 

*^ Eighty thousand men.'* 

On a Friday, after a journey to Fontainebleau, the Emperor was in 
the saloon with Josephine. He took up a prayer-book that was lying on 

the tables and commenced chanting the Psalm ; she begged him to 

be still, telling him that the church was the only proper place for chant- 
ing prayers, and that to chant them out of the church, boded evil. He 
stopped his music, but then commenced reading the << Examination of 
Conscience.'' At this moment. Cardinal Fesch nappened in, whom the 
Emperor asked how many mortal sins there were ? << Seven, to be,pure," 
said the cardinal. "Well," replied Napoleon, "I tell you there are 
eight." " I should certainly be glad to know what they are,** said the 
cardinal, " for the church has never recognised more than the seven you 
now have before you in that book." — " The eighth,'' said he, *' is to avoidl 
the conscription," 

(51) Page 100. 

** Racine and Voltaire," 

Napoleon cared but little about comedy, and still less for the eonUe" 
opera ; though he was fond of interludes. JDuring the winter, on the days 
the grand concerts were given at the Tuileries, there was almost always 
an interlude after the concert. Of theatricals, tragedy was his favourite. 
A tragedy was regularly played once a week at Paris, St. Cloud, Fon- 
tainebleau, &c., but nothing but a tragedy; — never a silly after-piece, a 
circumstance not very agreeable to those who wanted to laugh a little 
after weeping. The Emperor never applauded. Whenever he had heard 
enough of a speech, he would turn and converse with the other persons in 
the loge. After the play was over, his habit was to seYid for the prin- 
cipal actor and testify his satisfaction through a chamberlain. 

(52) Page 104. 
** Unquiet, sombre, and dreamy," 

The opinion was general, that the emperor took too much snuff. Like 
Frederick the Great, he put it into his vest pocket ; but only when he 
was in the army. Wherever he was, he not only had a box in his pocket, 
but several in his apartments. The captain of the guards had one, the 
aide-de-camp another, the principal valet de chambre and his Mameluke, 
two others. From this, it might be supposed, that he was continually 
taking snuff, and in large quantities. But persons who were well 
acquainted with him, knew that it was his habit, whenever excited or 
absorbed in reflection, to throw his pinch on the ground, and that he took 
snuff only by pressing his finger against the bar of his nose ; which is 
provea by the fact that he wiped his nose only with a cambric handker- 
chief, which hardly ever showed a stain of tobacco. 

He bad another habit, which might have led one to believe that he was 
not very careful about his dress. He was always dressed in uniform, 
either that of his guard or the chasseurs, with the plate of the grand cor- 
don of the Legion of Honour on bis dress, and no cordons or other deco- 
rations of another order, except one of the plain silver crosses which he 
gave to the soldiers. His under-waistcoat and his breeches were almost 
always of white cassimere, for the reason above stated. His under-waist- 
coat was often covered with snuff, and his white breeches sometimes 
■erved him to write down a name, or to add up a row of figures with 
a pencil, which he always had in his pocket. 
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Another curious circumstance, noticed by Josephine, and all others 
who composed his court was, that if perchance a prayer-book fell into 
Napoleon's hands (for example, when returning from church), he would 
instantly open it, and commence chanting the psalms with open throat ; 
this was commonly followed by a fit of melancholy, and that by a fit of 
anger, which it is more easy to describe than to conceive. These small 
matters are of use only as illustrating the character of the most singular 
and extraordinary man of his age. When in Paris, he was in the habit 
of walking out to make observations in the city, either on the Boulevards 
or within^ unattended by any but Duroc, each clad in a blue surtout, 
without any kind of decoration. It rarely happened that they did not 
meet with some notable adventure. Bonaparte seldom gave his grand- 
marshal of the palace time to dress himself; the consequence was, the 
latter was often without money in his pocket, however much in need of 
it. As for Bonaparte, he never carried any. 

It happened that one day, as they were on a long walk, the Emperor, 
being hungry, went into a coffee-house, on the corner of the Boulevard, 
and called for cutlets and an omelet, his favourite dish. Breakfast over, 
it was necessary to pay the bill. The grand-marshal fumbled in his 
pocket, but found he had forgotten his purse. They looked at each other 
with mutual embarrassment. The waiter, who observed their awkward 
plight, assured them if they had no money, 'twas all the same, and they 
might pay when they returned. The mistress of the establishment 
scolded the boy for his carelessness in trusting people whom he did not 
know, and said — "Eight francs more lost!" — "No, madame," returned 
the boy, " I will pay you ; these gentlemen appear like honest men, and 
I am sure they will repay me." The old woman took the eight francs, 
grumbling all the time about people's getting in debt without having 
money. The marshal drew out his watch, and said to the gar^on, " My 
friend, here is my watch, which I leave in pledge with you for your loan, 
and am much obliged to you, both on my own and my comrade's account, 
for the good opinion you have of us." The gar9on would not take the 
watch, and the two guests left. Both of them forgot the breakfast busi- 
ness, being too much occupied to think of it. For some days after, the 
old woman jibed the gar9on about his generosity, which was so poorly 
recompensed. At length, five days having elapsed, the Emperor called 
to mind the breakfast scene and the loan by the waiting-boy. He imme- 
diately sent a valet-de-pied, who, on reaching the coffee-house, inquired 
if that was not the place where two gentlemen had breakfasted for eight 
francs, which the gar9on had paid ; stating that he had come to return 
him the money. The gar^on was called. After satisfying himself that 
it was the same one who had lent the eight francs, the valet-de-pied said 
to him, " Here are twenty-five Napoleons which the Emperor has sent 
you ; he thanks you for having paid his breakfast bill and answered for 
him.'' 

Another evening upon the Boulevard, the Emperor stopped in front of 
the shop of a vender of vases and bronzes, and asked the price of two 
magnificent vases which pleased his fancy. The shop-keeper, who was 
a female, told him the price was a thousand crowns. " That," said the 
Emperor, "is too dear — much too dear." *^ Par Dieu^^ she replied, 
<« too dear ? — they are worth much more than that ; but then I must live, 
you know ; and business is so dull — nothing is doing— every one is com- 
plaining — nobody is happy — nothing is heard of but war, war ; war all 
the time !" *< It seems, then, you are not pleased with the government. 
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my good woman,'' said Napoleon : '' And your husband, where is he V^ 
<' Ah ! mon Dieu,'^ said the old woman, '< he has gone to earn a trifle ; ai 
to the government he does not concern himself about that ; he says nothiog 
about the government — ^he is so foolish, my husband.'' The Emperor left 
the shop, and when arrived at the Elys^e, sent a valet to seek out the 
woman's husband. The poor fellow, when told by the valet to follow 
him, was half dead with terror, supposing that his wife had been babbling, 
contrary to his reiterated injunctions. At length he arrived, trembling, in 
the Emperor's presence. '< Bring me," said he, <' the two vases I bought 
at your house this morning ; your wife asked me a thousand crowns for 
them, and said the purchase was a cheap one : I give you 4,000 crowns ; 
and tell your wife from me, to mind her business, and never meddle in 
politics, which don't concern her." 

The court used to pass their time at Rambouillet, during the September 
holidays; at which season, Bonaparte was seldom at Saint-Cloud. On 
one occasion Josephine, by reason of sickness, was forced to remain at 
Saint-Cloud during those holidays, not being able to go out of her room. 
After dinner, the Emperor would ride out in a caliche with his sisi^ers, 
and spend his evenings with his Grand Marshal de Palais. At eleven 
o'clock in the evening, he took a stroll along the gratide alUe to see the 
shops there, all filled with showy articles. There was then among them 
a wooden hut, in which were exhibited all the members of the imperial 
family, in wax, seated around a table. Nothing could be worse than these 
slovenly and unlike wax figures. They were most pitiable. And yet 
the crier, who was at the door, extending his jaws with all his noight, 
launched into a pompous and grotesque eulogy upon the beauty of those 
figures. Bonaparte, out of curiosity, entered the apartment. The first 
thing he said was, " What have you here ?" " Sir," said ^e owner, " 'tis 
the superb imperial banquet ; this is his Majesty, the Emperor ; this her 
Majesty, the Empress; this," &c. &c., pointing out with his little wand 
each one of his personages. On Napoleon's asking, << Does this figure 
really resemble the Emperor ?" " Yes, sir," said he, "as much as if yoa 
were looking upon the Emperor himself." ** Ah ! — but how homely he 
is." " No, sir, not at all ; he has a fine profile, and good looks ; and then 
only look at this head of his f — what an intellectual head, sir !" " But the 
Empress is horrible ! she is crook-shouldered." " Ah, as to that, no, she 
is a woman of the finest figure in Prance." " Exactly — one would not 
doubt it after seeing this," was the Emperor's ironical reply. 

He then left the dirty shop, and was recognised, for the grand marshal, 
having no change, paid out a twenty -franc piece. The Emperor returned 
to Josephine, and told her what he had seen, sorry, apparently, that they 
should both be exhibited so little like, and so miserably distorted ; all 
which made the Empress laugh heartily, and regret that she bad! not, like 
the Emperor, gone, and taken a look at her caricature. 

(53) Page 107. 

*' The public ceremonies,** 

Josephine had not what is called a grand and majestic air, and made no 
attempt to inspire awe ; but she possessed a fiEir higher gift, that of en- 
chaining all hearts by a manner at once so gracious, so easy, so good, so 
consoling, that the most wretched being could never leave her without 
thinking himself at the height of happiness. Yet this extreme condescen- 
sion had its inconveniences ; for, neglecting to establish the proper line 
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of demarkation between herself and those whom she admitted to her pre- 
sence, if the latter happened to be wanting in tact and knowledge of the 
world, and became familiar, she preferred not to see them at all to putting 
on a cold and dignified constraint, which by no means suited her charac- 
ter. As she wanted to please every one, and to see no one go away dis- 
satisfied, she was often compelled to listen to long narrations from persons 
who fatigued her. To rid herself, decently, of such inflictions, she would 
go out of the saloon, and say to her femme de service, " come, in a few 
minutes, and tell me that the Emperor wants to see me." 

Napoleon one day sent word to her to come to his cabinet. Supposing 
it to be the usual concerted summons, she did not stir. He — for nothing 
must resist him — was seriously offended with her for the neglect, and 
came suddenly out, and inquired what it was that kept the Empress in 
her room. She was at the moment with Madame D., a fat, squabby wo- 
man, with a large face, with a huge blonde wig, and artificial flowers 
upon her head. She spoke in a fine flute-like voice when in her full 
dress, though when in her morning gown, her language was the rough 
Billingsgate of a Parisian market woman. Nothing could be more strik- 
ing than the contrast between the wife of an ex-director and the newly 
crowned Empress. But Josephine always conducted herself with so much 
deference towards her visitors, that it was impossible to discover that 
she noticed their faults. She merely laughed, in private, at their foolish 
pretensions, but never blamed them for the kind of worship which 
they paid her husband. " The times are changed," she used to say to 
her courtiers ; " the Luxembourg is too narrow ; the Tuileries have taken 
its place." 

She had a little dog called Carlin, which was much attached to her, and 
which used to bite the feet of persons who came too near its mistress. 
But, notwithstanding its cross temper, there was one instance in which 
it was of use. 

"When the coronation carriage was contracted for, the coachmaker made 
his plan of it in conjunction with the grand-^cuyer. On its being finished, 
it was found to have cost three thousand francs more than the stipula- 
ted price, and the coachmaker, for two years, in vain pressed his claim 
for compensation, though he showed incontestable proofs of his losses 
to that amount. He went to Fontainebleau to see Josephine on the 
subject, and to beg her to interest herself for him. She was spoken to 
about it, and engaged to see him the next morning in her private room. 
In the botedoir, where she made her toilette, was a secret stair-case with 
wooden steps, so arranged that nobody could either ascend or descend 
without making a noise. The coachmaker was introduced through this 
stair-wigr. (It was the morning of Madame D.'s presentation.) While 
the man was explaining to Josephine the loss he had unjustly sustained^ 
Napoleon was heard approaching. There was no time to save the coach* 
maker, except by means of this stair-way. Carlin, Josephine's dog, 
seeing a man fly, set to barking, and followed him ; but the manoeuvre 
was not so prompt but that Napoleon heard the quick step on the stairs. 
The poor coachmaker, frightened by the noise of his own steps, stopped 
half way on the stairs, the doors being shut above and below. But the 
dog, always a-whining, now kept up a low cross growl. On entering, 
Napoieon cast a severe glance upon all the persons in the room, and 
asked — " What man is that concealed in the stairway, who scud off when 
I came in ?" 

" Nobody," answered Josephine. 

VOL. II. — 25 
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^ But Carlin followed him, and keeps him company, for I hear him 
growl.'* 

Here embarrassment was depicted on every face. As he addressed 
himself to all, and no one answered, he went right to the stairway, opened 
the door, and found the poor coachmaker trembling with fright, and in a 
condition impossible to be described. 

« Who are you V said the Emperor ; " what do you want ?** 

<< I am such a one — your majesty's coachmaker, and I come to ask a 
favour of the Empress.'' 

** For what ?" said the Emperor. 

The coachmaker, becoming more self-possessed, stated the grounds of 
his claim, and handed his petition to the Emperor, who said : — "1 will 
look to it." 

He then went to Josephine, telling her: — <«This man is right, if his 
claim is a just one." She attended to the matter, and the coachmaker 
was paid. 

(54) Page 108. 
'' To change his resolutiofi." 

Napoleon was regularly informed of all that took place with his wife in 
private. On the eve of his departure for Germany, April 13th, 1809, he 
was informed, at the very moment, that the Empress had received a letter 
through one of her women, and was reading it with marked attention. 
This was enough to arouse the curiosity of a man naturally suspicious. 
He went immediately to her, and found her with that famous letter in her 
hand. She had thrown herself on her bed, deeply afflicted at not being 
able to obtain his permission to accompany him to Strasburg (he had 
already taken his leave of her). Napoleon had an idea that this letter 
contained important secrets which it was essential that he should penetrate 
before he left. The mystification must have been complete, when he 
found only these few words in the letter : — 

" Do not let your Majesty cease to importune the Emperor ; the most 
singular chance shall aid you on this occasion ; your good star cannot 
cease to direct you ; it will become necessary to the Emperor, in order 
to insure victory ; — victory is promised him, provided he takes you to 
one of our frontier towns. Everything shows, madame, that you shall be 
on the way this night, although, in your opinion, the chances are against 
you."* " Ah, ha," said Napoleon, rumpling up the letter and rubbing 
his hands : — "1 am again to be the vanquisher of the house of Austria. 
Wife, I shall have a double happiness ; you shall accompany me,* I give 
you one hour to m^ke your preparations." Josephine knew not whether 
to regard it as a reality or a dream. But, illusion it was none ; she fol- 
lowed the Emperor. The beautiful Creole put on her head a simple 
madras, and wrapped herself up in a night robe, her ladies having only 
time to dress themselves in the same way.f When she found herself 

* I wrote this letter to the Empress at 8 o'clock, P. M., of the 12th of April. She 
left at 3 o'clock on the morning of the 13th. L. N. 

■f When the Empress was travelling, she was often badly lodged, for never would 
the Emperor mention the time of his departure, until the very moment arrived. She 
never complained, but was always in good spirits. She was much more occupied 
than the ladies who were with her, and the first thing she did on stopping, was to go 
and visit tlie lodgings of her women; in case she found them uncomiortable, sue 
would inquire what was needed. One evening, being ready to go to bed, she per- 
ceived that the woman who lay in her room, had only one quilt upon the floor, viniile 
she, herself, had three and a featherbed. In spite of Madame Mar***'B remon- 
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actually on the road to Grermany, she said to her husband, ** How trifling 
a circumstance has made you act a part which you rejected only a few 
hours ago '. and this, in spite of all your philosophy. Bonaparte, you are 
just like other men (a fatalist). Hitherto your successes have been bril- 
liant indeed, and this time, an act of complacency on your part, for such 
I regard it, promises you, in my opinion, great results.^' She was not 
deceived in her presentiments; and the famous battles of Essling and 
Wagram were soon added to Napoleon's successes, rendering him, by the 
treaty of peace which followed, the most powerful sovereign of the West. 

{55) Page 110. 

** Levity in my conduct.'' 

Josephine is generally charged with levity in her conduct. I do not 
pretend to justify her altogether ; but she was skilful enough to profit by 
the weakness of certain generals, to attach them more thoroughly to her 
husband's cause. She possessed the nicest tact ; her address was incredi- 
ble, especially when partisans were to be gained for Bonaparte. She used 
the ladies of her court as instruments to discover the most secret particu- 
lars, which concerned the glory or the welfare of him in whom she was 
wholly engrossed. In a word, Bonaparte was never so prosperous, and so 
well served as during the years he spent with the woman who was always 
his best and most constant friend. 

(56) Page 110. 

*' I pattered all parties," 

In this, Josephine shone pre-eminent. She loved to extend a helping 
hand to the ancient noblesse. She would promise to make the marquises 
chamberlains to the Emperor ; the nephews of the ancient parlement aires, 
judges. The son of an old minister of Louis XVI. obtained, through her 
influence, a rich prefecture, which, in some degree, indemnified him for 
the loss of his property during the Revolution. The heads of the most 
illustrious families figured with gre&t ostentation at Napoleon's court. 
The Duchess of Rochefoucault, lady of honour to the Empress, became 
her personal friend : Mesda1?ies Walsh-Serrant, Turenon, Octave-S^gur, 
Montmorency-Matignon, Victor-Mortemare, de Chevreuse, Bouill^, &c. 
&c., were of the number of the ladies of the palace. MM. de Beaumont, 
de Courtomer, d'Aubusson-Lafeuillade, de Montesquieu, were attached to 
Napoleon's cause, and occupied the most distinguished posts in Josephine's 
household. The counts and viscounts breathed more freely when they 
began to hear their names and titles pronounced in the saloons of the 
Tuileries, and the Faubourg St. Germain. The title of my lord took the 
place of that of citizen, A baroness who counted fourteen quarterings, 
regularly paid her court to Josephine, to obtain an appointment to the 
slightest employment near her person. The children of the victims of 

Btrnnces, tho Empress took one of her own quilts and eave it to her, that she mi|^ht 
sleep more comfortably. If she happened to stop ana take breakfast, while passmg 
through a town, her ladies in the meantime remaming in the carriage, she would be 
sure to send them a valet with biscuits and fruit, and wine for their dessert. If me 
of them happened to fall sick and be confined to her bed, the Empress would go in 
person and inquire about her health. If one of the carriages in her suite chanced to 
fall in the rear for any reason, she would be so concerned about it, that she would 
send back the gendarmes to look after it. Such were Josephine's kindness and at 
tention on all ner journeys. She was everywhere adored. Permission to accoic 
pany her was always sought for long in advance of her departure. 
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^93 and '94 sat upon the same seats which had once been occupied by 
their fathers. The temple of Themis resounded with the names of Duvu 
d'Epr^mesnil, Siguier, Chopen d'Arnouvilie, &c. &c. Josephine had 
adroitly pointed out to them, and made them fully sensible of the neces- 
sity of their all becoming faithfully attached to her husband's cause. 
" Should he, unhappily, fall," said she, " what would' become of you ? 
Your parents and friends would be sacrificed by the executioners of 1793, 
who would instantly again rush into power." To the military gentle- 
men, she would thus depict their position : ^' For you, are reserved all 
the wealth and dignities of the empire ; the lyceums and the most of our 
institutions are created for your children ; your fortunes are, therefore, 
inseparably linked to that of the Emperor." The clergy of every denomi- 
nation were always received by her with the most marked attentions. 
M. Ferdinand de Rohan discharged the functions of almoner to her. 
Often was the metropolitan chapter of Paris, as well as the bishops of the 
departments, presented to her ; all of them were charmed with the respect- 
ful and affectionate manner in which she received them. The present 
Pope paid her the highest respect. Pius VI., in his last moments, spoke 
of her with the most perfect respect. Indeed, all classes of society, from 
the highest to the lowest, and without any distinction, had the utmost 
confidence in the Empress. It may be said with perfect truth, that she 
used all her influence with Napoleon, to induce him to rebuild the 
altars, profaned by the unholy hands of the innovators of the preceding 
age ; that she always protected the emigrants, who owed to her their 
permission to return to France, and the preservation of a portion of their 
estates. 

Obs. — Had those same men, thus dependent upon her favour, but 
listened to the advice of her first husband, to stand by their king, to 
throw around him a rampart of their bodies, to make some concessions 
to the popular wants, to contribute something from their immense 
estates, ground out of the people through ages of feudal oppression and 
kingly misrule, in order to pay off the public debt; had they consented 
to admit the eternal PEOPLE to ''some share ifi the public hofioursy'* 
that haughty but frivolous race of men, the old nobility, might have 
been saved the humiliation of appealing to •West India Creole woman 
for the privilege of her smile ; — they might have avoided the dishonour- 
able necessity of fawning upon the Man of Destiny — the plebeian genius 
of the age — only to betray him, and subject their country again to the 
crushing weight of the feudal system, and the tyranny of the Bourbons. — 
Translator. 

(57) Page 111. 

" Triumphant entry i7tto Vienna,'' 

Terror was at its height when Napoleon showed himself upon the ram- 
parts of Vienna. All the inhabitants' awaited, in silence and consterna- 
tion, the laws of the conqueror. But as the Germans are a kind-hearted 
and hospitable nation, they received our troops, and lavished their atten- 
tions upon the wounded. By degrees, a kind of confidence was established 
between the two nations. The good Germans discovered that they had 
nothing to fear from their enemies, the French ; the latter showed them- 
selves generous ; and the women of Vienna, following the example of 
their countrymen, treated them with the most charming urbanity. Balls 
and concerts were frequent, and the implements of war, which had car- 
ried affright into the bosom of the Austrian capital, were soon overlooked 
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in the general joy. Grood society began to animate the saloons. A 
better feeling began to be manifested towards our officers. Liaisons 
began to be seriDus, and those gentlemen, on their departure, left behind 
them many a regret. Discipline was very exact and rigorous during 
their stay, and the best taste displayed in the social circle. The French 
lost some of their native levity, and swore eternal love and constancy to 
the fair of Vienna — the most of them being utterly at a loss how they 
were to keep their oaths. ** What a strange metamorphosis,*' said they, 
among themselves; <*we came to impose chains upon the fair ones of 
Vienna, and lo ! 'tis we who are forced to wear them.'' " 'Pon my 
honour," answered a young aide-de-camp, whose luggage consisted of a 
bottle of rose-water, several tooth-brushes, knives and scissors cased in 
mother-of-pearl, thread-needles for embroidering, Macassar oil, gold spec- 
tacles, &c., " 'pon my honour, general, I am very unhappy. For the last 
two days I have been in love with a perfect beauty ; my sleep is so trou- 
bled by her, that I am seriously afraid of falling sick. Doctor," said he, 
speaking to Larrey,) "doctor, pray give me a preservative against love ; 
do, doctor, for if I remain at Vienna, doctor, I shall certainly have the 
spleen. I cannot stand it. Oh! doctor." Thus pleasantly did our 
amiable undone ones pass their time, not excepting even the master 
supreme, who could hardly get away from Schoenbrunn. Indeed, had the 
French remained longer in Vienna, no one can doubt but that conjugal 
fidelity would have become an embarrassing and unprofitable virtue. 
But, returned to France, each one resumed his habits, and the women 
only, as in former days, remained faithful to their duties. 

(58) Page 112. — Marshal Lannes. 

The Duke of Montebello had, beyond doubt, a sinister presentiment,* 
when he mounted his horse to go to the island of Lobau. " He was'with 
Doctor Lannefranque when I met him, on the bridge over the Vienne. 
The marshal loved my colleague. He stopped, took the doctor's hand, 
and said — 'You will not be slow to follow me; I shall probably stand 
in need of you. Gentlemen, if I may credit appearances, the day will be 
a hot one.' * Monsieur le Duc,^ replied the doctor, * it will add to your 
glory, and we shall all congratulate you.' ' Glory, ^ repeated Montebello, 
with animation, < beloved smoke ! I should like better, a thousand 

times . Hold, shall I talk to you frankly? I feel oppressed — I 

don't feel right in regard to this conflict, but, whatever may be the result, 
it will be my last battle.' * How is that, general ?' * Adieu, adieu, gen- 
tlemen,' and he galloped away from us. < His last words distressed me 
much,' said Doctor Lannefranque to me, * and I more than once saw him 
exhibit the same devotedness, and the same agitation. Had not his devo- 
tion and attachment to the Emperor been as sincere as it was, he would 
have asked to retire. Weakness cannot be imputed' to soi brave a man. 
He was, like many others, tired of the business, and persuaded that that 
campaign would be his last.' " — C. de G* 



'•«• 



* The marshal, like many others, had had the curiosity to have his fortune told, 
he wanted to know, particularly, the kind of death he should die. " That" (it was 
answered,) " reserved to the rivals of Turenne ; and it seems to be near at band.'' 
That intrepid man, whom no danger could shake, grew pale, and betrayed his unea- 
siness. In the evening, while conversing with some of his friends, in the Tuileries, 
he informed them that ne had paid dear wr his curiosity, in seeking to ascertain his 
fate. "Of what use is it to me," said he, "to be tormented by a presentiment f 
All hope of escaping f^ora my fute has left me ; and yet, I have more than once felt 
a desire to postpone it." 

25* 
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(59) Tagt 114. 

** Fall by his strokes.'' 

On the 30th of October, 1809, the Emperor was in imminent danger. 
At mid-day during a parade, while surrounded by his generals, he came 
near falling by the dagger of an assassin. A young << Seide,*' about 17 
years old, of a pleasant face, mild and regular features, the son of a pro- 
testant minister, rushed upon him with a view to kill him. The Prince 
of Neuchatel threw himself before the Emperor, while General Rapp 
caused the wretch to be seized. He was found armed with a new, well- 
sharpened carving-knife. I tremble still, when I think of the scene ; the 
assassin rushing upon the Emperor, and* the latter exhibiting the most 
imperturbable coolness, and, without the slightest emotion, continuing to 
direct the evolutions of the troops as coolly as if a mere buzzing insect 
bad been brushed away from him. 

Being conducted into the hall of the gen-d'armes, the young man was 
searched. The knife I have spoken of was found upon him, four frede- 
rics d'or, and a miniature likeness of a very handsome woman. Greneral 
Rovizo commenced questioning him, but he answered only in these words 
— " I wa7it to speak with the Emperor, '^ For two hours no other answer 
could be obtained from him. His Majesty, hearing of his obstinate silence, 
had him brought up into his apartment in order to question him himself. 
The following is the dialogue that took place. 

Napoleon. — Where are you from, and how long have you been at 
Vienna ? 

Prisoner, — I am from Erfurth ; I have been here two months. 

N, — What do you want of me ? 

P. — To ask for peace, and to show you that it is indispensable. 

N* — Did you suppose I would listen to a man without reputation — 
without diplomatic authority ? 

P. — In that case, my purpose was to kill you. 

N. — What evil have I done you ? 

P. — You oppress my country, and the whole world ; unless you make 
peace, your death is necessary for the good of mankind. In killing you, I 
should have performed the most glorious act that a human being can per- 
form. But I admire your talents ; I counted upon your reason, and, 
before striking, I wanted to convince you. 

N, — You are the son of a Lutheran minister, and 'tis doubtless religion 
that impels you. 

P. — ^No, sire, my father is ignorant of my design ; I have not com- 
municated it to him. For two years past, I have sworn that you should 
change your course, or die. 

N, — Were you at Erfurth when I was there ? 

P. — I saw you there three times. 

N, — Why did you not kill me then ? 

P. — You then gave my country a moment's rest ; I thought peace was 
secured, and I saw in you only a great man. 

iV. — Do you know Sdmeider and Scfdll ? 

P. — No, sire. 

N. — Are you a free-mason, or one of the illuminati ? 

P. — No, sire. 

JV. — Do you know Brutus ? 

P.— There were two of them ; the last died for liberty. 

N, — Did you know anything about Moreau and Pichegru's conspiracy ? 
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P. — I read of it in the journals. 

N. — What is your opinion about those men ? 

P. — Sire, they were afraid to die. 

JV, — A portrait was found on you — what woman is that ? 

P. — My best friend, my lover, the adopted daughter of my virtuous 
father. 

N. — What ! your heart is open to those tender sentiments, and yet you 
are not afraid to afflict, to undo the beings you love, by becoming an 
assassin ? 

P. — I obeyed a voice more potent than my love. 

N, — But, by striking me in the midst of my army, did you expect to 
escape ? 

P. — I wonder I am still alive. 

iV. — If I should pardon you, what use would you make of your liberty ? 

P. — My plan has failed, you are on your guard; — I should return 
peaceably to my home. 

His majesty sent for Corvisart, and asked him whether he did not 
detect in the young man proofs of insanity. Corvisart examined him 
critically, but answered that he found in him only symptoms of powerful 
emotion. 

He remained for two days in a hall guarded by two gendarmes. He 
walked about tranquilly, and from time to time knelt in prayer. A table 
knife was brought him with his dinner. He took it and looked at it coldly. 
A gendarme wished to take it out of his hand, but he answered with a 
smile, — " Don't be afraid, I should do myself no more harm than you will 
do me." The next morning he heard the firing of cannon — " 'Tis peace,'* 
hft was told by his keeper. " Are you not deceiving me ?" said he. " No," 
was the reply. Then he seemed overcome with joy; tears streamed 
from his eyes ; he fell on his knees and prayed fervently ; then rose and 
said, " I shall die more contented." 

When the Emperor had left, he was sent for to be taken out and shot. 
To the colonel who announced his death to him, he said : ^' Sir, I ask but 
one favour, and that is, that I may not be tied." It was granted him. He 
walked on with a free and firm step, and died with calmness.* 

(60) Page 114. — Wagram. 

Bonaparte was never greater than after the battle of Wagram. He 
saw that all the powers of Europe were acknowledging his preponderance. 
He forced them, so to speak, to admire him. But the affairs of Spain 
rent away the veil behind which he concealed himself. The ambitious 
Napoleon now appeared like a new meteor ; but his chief minister pre- 
dicted that the attempt upon Spain would eclipse his glory. 

(61) Page 114. — Schcenbrunn. 

This chateau, built by the august Marie-Thdrfese, 1754, is only a half 
league from the lines of Vienna. Its situation is beautiful, and although 
the architecture is bad, it has an air of majesty. 'Twas in this ancient 
castle that Napoleon, now master of the principal European states, ad- 
dressed his secret vows to the daughter of so many kings. The arch- 

* The name of this young fanatic was Frederick StapRS. He was bom ot Nanm- 
bourg, May 14, 1792, and was shot Oct. 27th, 1809, while Napoleon was at Vienna. 
His l:i8t words were — "Long- live Liberty! Long live Germany! Death to her 
rants !^^ — Thansla.tor. 
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duchess preserved great dignity of manner, not compromising Iier proud 
character in the slightest degree. She did not humble herself before her 
father's conqueror ; although, from this moment, she looked upon Napo- 
leon as an extraordinary man; — dissembling, in the meantime, her ideas 
respecting him. She asked him for safety and protection, sure already 
of obtaining anything she asked. From this moment the ambitious Na- 
poleon swore that the niece of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette should 
become his wife. In this he succeeded. At the time of his marriage 
with this princess, he practised upon her an agreeable surprise, by plac- 
ing before her a picture of the Chateau of Schoenbrunn, her favourite 
little dog, and a thistle-finch, which she was fond of. The first time she 
was at the Grand Triavon^ she found there divers objects which had be- 
longed to her, and to which she was greatly attached. 

The Emperor required her to dress like an Empress — which often fa- 
tigued her. "This robe is well enough," she would say to the ladies of 
her court, "but do as the Emperor commands." She occasionally sent 
dresses and even robes de coitr to her sisters at Vienna. But this dis- 
pleased her household, and in the latter days. Napoleon forbade it, direct- 
ing that those various suits shoiild remain in the imperial wardrobe to be 
distributed among friends. 

The Emperor was fond of raising a dispute with his young wife ; and 
that princess found it difficult to adapt herself to his bizarre character. 
She often pouted ; but he soon made it up, not being fond of broils. 

But they sometimes had a jar about their son. The Emperor was ex- 
treme in everything, even in his mode of caressing the infant. While 
sporting with him one day, he held him up on one of his hands, and just 
missed turning the babe heels over head upon the floor. Maria Louisa 
uttered a shriek. " 'Tis nothing, madame," said he, " the child takes 
after his father, and like him, he must be invulnerable." 

As Bonaparte himself was fond of beans, he used to make the young 
prince eat some of that vegetable, and would daub his face over merely 
to make him cry. The Empress disapproved of this. " Come, my 
boy," said Napoleon to his son one morning, " look at this thing sharply." 
It was a portrait of Francis II., his father-in-law, which the Empress had 
been privately engaged in painting. He handed a brush to the boy and 
made him daub over his grandfather's face. The child burst out a laugh- 
ing. Maria Louisa happened to come upon them while engaged in the 
sport, and scolded her child for such naughty actions. " I admit t am to 
blame," said Napoleon ; " but that picture displeased me ; it was to in- 
sure its disappearance that I let the child do this." The Empress was 
angry, and for four hours there was an apparent coldness between them. 

Obs. — The above anecdotes are quite sufficient to show how egregious- 
ly Napoleon cheated himself in marrying that silly girl, glorying in the 
pompous title of the " daughter of the Caesars." Had the '* great Ju- 
lius" foreseen that his mighty name would be thus assumed and dishon- 
oured by the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, he surely would not have 
crossed the Rubicon. — Translator. 

(62) Page 121. — Plombieres. 

The city of Plombiferes, situated among the Vosges, is renowned for 
its baths. It is built in a bottom, surrounded by high hills, in such a 
manner that it seems to be in a well. All the surrounding country 
abounds with mineral springs. Luxueil, for example, whose site is more 
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agreeable than Plombiferes, affords to those afflicted with the gravel a snre 
remedy. These regions are generally subject to a variable temperature, 
which produces rheumatic affections ; and it seems as if Providence hath 
placed the remedy by the side of the disease ; for all those waters are 
filled with active healing qualities, and in a short time work a perfect 
cure. 

There are, at present, three baths at Plombiferes, one of which is under 
the care of the government. You find, in the city, a handsome ball-room, 
where the visitors assemble twice a week. During the season, and until 
the end of September, you will see four or five hundred persons, of all 
nations, continually going and coming, the major part of whom board 
with the bourgeois. Two taverns only are not sufficient to accommodate 
the guests ; but the inhabitants, having no other fortune than the waters, 
furnish you with board and lodging for one hundred and eighty francs 
($33.84) a month. 

The visitors amuse themselves by giving and attending parties in the 
neighbouring valleys (that of Plombi^res is not more than half a league 
in width). At all hours of the day, you see the Russian and the Spaniard, 
the Neapolitan, the Englishman, the Frenchman and the Italian, the Bel- 
gian and the Pole, riding out together, mounted in a cart covered with 
cloth, ornamented with boughs of trees, and drawn by oxen. This mode 
of riding out was infinitely amusing to Josephine, and whenever she visited 
the baths at Plombiferes, which was frequently, she never omitted this 
agreeable kind of exercise. She used to carry there a quantity of elegant 
steel ornaments, which she distributed among her attendants. She usually 
left with the overseers of the workshops there, some evidences of her gene- 
rosity, to encourage the workmen. While in the town, she used to lodge 
at M. Martinet's, a physician, who resided in the principal street. She 
was always attended by a numerous train, and the inhabitants of Plom- 
biferes, whenever they had Josephine among them, gave loose to the most 
extravagant expressions of joy. She spent her time in performing acts 
of benevolence, .and was visited, indiscriminately, by all classes of per- 
sons, to whose demands she never turned a deaf ear. During one of her 
visits, she became god-mother to one of Madame Martinet's children. 
That estimable woman, now a widow, never spoke of the ex-Empress 
but with the profoundest sorrow and regret. She loved to converse about 
her. Never was she so happy as when she could say to her friends and 
acquaintances, " Alas ! Plombiferes has met with an irreparable loss, in 
the death of Josephine. At her bidding, plenty reigned here. Her pre- 
sence, alone, attracted multitudes to our waters. In her have I lost a 
protectress, a friend — for such I may venture to call her. Her death has, 
for me, banished all earthly felicity; nothing now remains to me but sor- 
rows, and the memory of my benefactress." — Communicated. 

(63) Page 128. 

'* Kelative to his designJ' 

Josephine was deeply affected by her divorce, though it would seem 
that the Emperor, on that trying occasion, was merely acting a comedy. 

Some days previous to the sixteenth of December, the Emperor went 
into her apartment without being announced. She was in bed, and he, 
seating himself upon the foot of the bed, spoke to her as follows : — 

" Josephine, I am going to afflict you ; but the good of my people im- 
periously demands that 1 should separate myself from you. I need an 
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heir. Would that you might, in this respect, have fulfilled my wish ! 
But the thing is now impossible, and it is with regret that I feel myself 
constrained to take this course.'' 

Josephine had long since been forewarned by Fouch€ of her husband's 
secret intentions, but could not believe that matters could ever proceed 
to such an extremity. After having made to him some fruitless repre- 
sentations, she dared predict to him -that the day he quitted her, would 
be the last day of his glory. " You need,'' said she, with vehemence, 
*'a friend, and you have nothing but flatterers. Do you believe that your 
generals are truly attached to you ? No ! the most of them only wait a 
propitious moment to turn their arms against you. Do you think they 
will, with unconcern, see the Emperor Napoleon searching for a wife 
among the daughters of Kings ? No ! — they have been bred in the same 
school as yourself; they have earned true nobility, at the price of their 
blood, and the blazonry upon their armour, of which they are so justly 
proud, is but the evidence of valour, which has given them the prodigious 
power they now enjoy in Europe. But remember — in you they but 
behold their equal. If they sustain the glory of your throne, it is only 
because your elevation seems their work. They beljeve you great, 
because the rays of your grandeur are reflected by themselves. If they 
burn incense to you, they breathe with delight the incense of a power 
which they share. But the moment a foreign wife shall come, and seat 
herself at your side, the court will cease to be directed by the same 
influence. You are too new a man to attach to your person the ancient 
families. You may load them with favours — ^you have it in your power, 
and it is your duty to make them forget the wrongs inseparable from the 
Revolution — but beware you do not humble the old generals, who served 
their country before you. Banish from your halls that too severe eti- 
quette, which was not made for them. Their wives and children ought 
not to be made to blush, either in your presence, or in that of your 
future companion. The sword of the brave will ever be your surest 
safeguard. I myself have ever been careful to conciliate all parties, and 
to be indulgent to all opinions; so much so, that, since your fortunes have 
become so wonderful, I have in a manner taught your officers to forget 
the immense distance which exists between General Bonaparte and the 
Emperor Napoleon." 

(64) Page 130. 

'* Your truest friend, ^^ 

The company at Malmaison was always numerous and brilliant. 
Josephine always did the honours, and most charmingly, at the balls and 
concerts given there. Crowds of visitors, tired out with the scenes at 
the Tuileries and St. Cloud, hastened to Malmaison, to breathe a purer and 
serener air than that which was respired in the midst of the flatterers who 
surrounded Napoleon, and regarded it as a favour to be seen in the circle of 
his courtiers. It was one day told the Empress that the grand eenyer 
was in danger of falling into disgrace with her husband. " Why so ?" she 
excla^imed, " he has certainly served him well thus far; I don't see into 
this rupture." 

The Duke of Vicenza had been appointed to the management of the 
household affairs. He superintended all the details, and the service in 
thi« department was exact and systematic. But what produced the 
rumour about his removal was this : — The duke being on a riding party, 
in company with Maria Louisa and the Princess Aldobrandini, on hone- 
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back, the Empress undertook to outstrip them, and ride ahead. Caulin- 
court (the duke) admonished her that she might, in so doing, incur danger. 
But she persisted and rode on. Her horse stumbled, and Caulincourt 
said, in a low tone — " What perverseness !" 

She heard it, and went straightway and complained of it to the Em- 
peror. He flew into a rage at once. '< That man,'' said he, speaking of his 
favourite, " always does more than I wish ; he goes too far." 

Josephine saw at once that an explanation was necessary on both sides. 
The Empress was in the wrong, and so thought the Emperor ; Josephine, 
who well knew how important to Napoleon were the services of such a 
man as Caulincourt, remarked to those who expressed their surprise that 
she should still take so much interest in the Emperor : — " Were I an 
ordinary woman his friends might be surprised at it ; but I am, and ever 
shall be, his most constant friend." 

(65) Page 138. 

" Had sworn to sacrifice all he held most dear.'' 

There was in Germany, in 1809, much said about a certain minister of 
great talent, who, whenever he was alone and at work in his cabinet, saw 
a little black man constantly standing behind his chair ; and this was 
related with an air of the profoundest conviction. 

During the last two years of Bonaparte's reign, there Vas a tale con- 
tinually repeated in the saloons of Paris, about a Little Red Man, who 
presented himself at Fontainebleau, and at St. Cloud, to obtain an audi- 
ence of the Emperor. It was currently reported and seriously believed, 
that this Little Red Man ('twas thus he was called) had been seen in the 
palace of the Tuileries conversing with Napoleon in a very peremptory 
style ; and it was whispered among the Emperor's friends, that the little 
gentleman talked very loudly to him, and recalled to his mind the famous 
oath which he, Bonaparte, had taken in the great pyramid of Cheops, in 
Egypt.* 

Among the threats uttered by the Little Red Man, the following was 
clearly distinguished : — 

" Thou shalt be prosperous until thy forty-fifth year. Till then I am 
obliged to protect thee. After that, I shall abandon thee to Destiny, 
who, if thou shalt be so guilty as to break thine oaths, will know how to 
avenge me." 

The better to understand certain facts, it is necessary to go back to the 
early years of Napoleon Bonaparte. Thus we shall be enabled to lift the 
veil which has ever concealed from the majority of Frenchmen, the secret 
reasons which made it necessary for him to separate from a wife whom 
he was once pleased to call his " tutelary angel." 

It is fully established that Bonaparte received his first initiation as a 
neophyte in the universal sect of the " Free Jitdges," in 1795. He took 
the oath at a general meeting of the brethren in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, *' that no freeman ought ever to obey a king,'' He imprecated upon 
himself the most dreadful punishments in case he should violate his pro- 
mise to the invisible brethren. 

A second initiation took place during his victories in Italy. Bonaparte 
afterwards confessed to his intimate friends that << he was not only adto- 

* "Glory to Allah," said the conqueror of Italy. " There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet : the bread stolen by the wicked becomes dust in hii 
mouth," &c. 
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Biflhed at the strange ceremony of which he seemed to be the sole object, 
but also at finding himself in the midst of the principal chiefs of the army, 
who, with alacrity, and with their hands upon their swords, repeated the 
oath — '^ Death to Tyrants^ whoever and whatever they may be,*' 

The formula of the oath they exacted of him was this : 

<< I consent to be put to death, if I shall make any covenant with roy- 
alty. In order to extinguish it in Europe, I will, without reserve, employ 
lire and sword, and will even sacrifice whatever is dearest to me, should 
the society whereof I have the happiness to be a member, command me 
so to do." He signed the oath with his blood, and declared himself, 
beforehand, a traitor) should he fail to execute, faithfully, that which he 
thus solemnly promised. After the most formal assurances from the 
leaders of the sect, a sect which could dare anything, seconded by the 
sicuires {assassins) scattered throughout Europe, Bonaparte pursued the 
course of his conquests with dreadful carnage and fixedness of purpose. 

It was at Grand Cairo that the illustrious iJiitiate had an interview with 
the heads of the ^^JPhiladelphs." He had numerous meetings with him in 
a celebrated mosque, where a third and last initiation took place. Already 
did the general of the army of Egypt perceive that several of his officers 
began to evince a design to treat him with insulting superiority. Kleber 
was of the number. From this moment he foresaw reverses as astonish- 
ing as had been his successes. He consulted the supreme master of the 
^^ great work, ^' This Egyptian passed his life with the Beys; but the 
people in general believed him to be a godly man, and to hold mental 
communication with angels. 

Bonaparte had just grounds to fear being assassinated. The chief of the 
^^ Invulnerables'* said to him : — " I will render you inaccessible to all the 
strokes of faith, but upon the condition that you shall wear the usual 
dress.'' He prescribed the dress.* *' Beware," said he, ** not to adopt 
another in the heat of combat. It hath a twofold virtue ; it will render 
you invisible to your enemies, and turn back upon them the blows they 
aim at you. Should fortune ever so favour you as to place you at the 
head of a nation, beware, O my son, beware not to bind your brow with 
the diadem of kings. Thy fortune may and must astonish the world. You 
are the chosen child of the universal society. It is everywhere invisible ; 
but it attaches itself to you by imperceptible threads. Should ambition, 
that vice of kings, make you wander for a moment from the true princi- 
ples, then you may look for the day that shall see you redescend to the 
level of the least of your brethren. You will then spread misery amongst 
stranger nations, and coast the African seas to find a country. You will 
be abandoned by your relations ; none among them vtrill follow you into 
exile. You alone, unhappy man ! — Meanwhile one friend will remain to 
you." 

The return of Bonaparte from Egypt to Ffance, was the work of the 
Philadelphs. Having become First Consul, he renewed his oath ; but 
soon the fortunate Emperor forgot what he owed to those men who had 
served him with their influence and their swords. In 1805, he recounted 
to Josephine the fearful oath he had taken of " war upon Hn^s." He had 
thus far discharged the obligation tolerably well ; but he had dared to sit 
upon the throne of France, and it was to be feared that the Free Judges 
niight, sooner or later, come and drag him from it, and make him repent 
bitterly for that which they must regard as an act of perjury, uni)ardoQ- 

* The gray surtout and little hat, surely, which Napoleon always wore. 
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ibie, in reference to the solemn vows he had taken. The Empress was 
frightened at the idea, and afraid her hushand might fall hy the dagger 
of some zealot belonging to the terrible sect ; and hence that unceasing 
and minute vigilance which she observed in regard to his person. She 
was constantly saying to Marshal Duroc : " Keep a strict watch over the 
Emperor ; he does not observe sujkient precatUions,^* After the battle of 
Austerlitz, Napoleon thought he could awe the whole world, and in the 
end forgot that he was still under the yoke of the invisibles^ who, like 
their predecessors, knew not how to pardon. 

The terrible Little Red Man, it seems, had promised to visit him three 
times before exposing him to the strokes of his enemies. The first inter- 
view was in the Chateau of the Tuileries, three days before Napoleon's 
coronation. A billet was sent to Napoleon, and received by him. It con- 
tained only these words : — " Remember your oath: Hatred to Kings — a 
Universal Republic,^^ The new monarch thought nothing about it. He 
turned off the Egyptian grand master somewhat uncivilly, as it is said. 
The latter personage, who was naturally patient and forbearing, adjourned 
his second visit, which took place after the campaign of Wagram; but on 
this occasion, the invisible man did not come alone. He demanded a pri- 
vate audience with the Emperor, and informed him beforehand that he 
should be at the palace of Fontainebleau, on the 12th of November, 1809. 
The Emperor was surprised, although he dissembled his feelings. The 
Illuminate then said to him : — " What you propose to undertake will lead 
you to your ruin : think of your oath ; there is still time for that.'* They 
conversed together, it seems, for two hours. The Empress was not pre- 
sent at the conversation ; that afflicted woman was already convinced 
that another was soon to displace her in her husband's affections. She 
was not able then to see the mysterious little man, and never mentioned 
the circumstance. Bonaparte had throngs of the Philadelphs about his 
person. France swarmed with English, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, 
who, at the least signal, would have stricken down the Emperor with 
their poniards. The war in Spain had begun to unseal the eyes of the 
mighty conqueror ; he saw that he would be vanquished, and that the 
strife of arms was subject to the same vicissitudes as great reputations. 
He now began to entertain fears ; his private enemies now began to urge 
him to carry out the suggestion made by his brother Lucien in 1800, to 
separate from his wife and espouse a Spanish infanta. He repudiated Jo- 
sephine, thus sacrificing what he held most dear, and proving to the whole 
world, and especially to the Philadelphs, that he was a fanatic, who 
would yet lose himself in the tortuous paths of ambition. 

The Little Red Man, or rather the society which he represented, saw, 
in his voluntary sacrifice of Josephine, nothing but an irresistible proof 
that this man, who was chiefly their own work, would sooner or later dare 
deny even them, should occasion require. They awore his destruction, 
and in order to succeed, they caressed his errors, and applauded his mad 
enterprises. It may, however, be said to the praise of many among them, 
that they took all possible pains to convey secret advice to him. He 
listened to nothing; he resolved to continue to reign — the throne had so 
many charms ! He was singularly struck by the famous vision of M. A. 
A. de M***. The dreadful results of the Russian campaign are known to 
the world. Here the Philadelphs had their eye upon him. Henceforth 
they knew that his end was near, notwithstanding his alliance with the 
Archduchess of Austria, an alliance formed by him to strike them with 
awe. But the time had now passed. The decree had gone forth. Ht 
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to incur not only the penalty of being overthrown, but banished. 
During the last moments he spent at Fontainebleau, in 1814, he received, 
as some say, the promised visit from the Little Red Many but, according 
to others, a simple piece of paper containing the original oath which he 
had taken, and signed with his own blood ; which was as much as to say 
to the dethroned monarch, that the society of which he was a member, 
had abandoned lum. Had he remained Consul, he might, perhaps, have 
been so. still. But the Philadelphs forget nothing, and pardon nothing. 
For more than three centuries past, have they dreamed of nothing but a 
Universal Republic — ^which, if we may judge from the best political rules, 
must end in the overthrow of all the governments on the globe, and the 
advent of a universal chaos from the East to the West. — Note eommtU" 
nieated. 

Obs. — The story of the ** Little Red Mafi^^ has been very generally be- 
lieved. But the mystery thrown around it is easily explained. Napo 
leon was a member of one of the secret societies with which Europe 
was then filled, pledged to the advancement of popular liberty, and the 
destruction of tyrants. In despotic governments, such societies must be 
necessarily secret ; their obligations must be terrible, and regarded as 
paramount to the laws which are sought to be overthrown. Nothing is 
more probable than that, having assumed the powers and prerogatives of 
monarchy, Napoleon should have been reminded of the dreadful oath he 
had taken, and that he should have had secret and mysterious calls from 
*\Little Red Men,'* ^^ Little Gray Men" (one of the latter visited him in 
his tent, in Russia, just before the battle of Borodino), and all other sorts 
of men, whose hopes of a republic he had disappointed. But the idea that 
he was finally overthrown by their influence in his councils, would seem 
to be too far-fetched. That overthrow was the result of the political 
blunders into which his ambition led him, against the opinions of his 
soundest advisers and best friends. They were, in a few words :— 

1. The war in Spain; an almost insupportable draught upon the blood 
and treasure of France, and utterly unproductive of profit or glory. 

2. The divorce of his wife Josephine — a matter of cold-blooded calcu- 
lation ; a wrong determination as to the result to arise from the respective 
positions of the objects upon the political chess-board. It was discarding 
a French woman for an Austrian princess. It offended France ; it shocked 
all hearts by an apparent indifference to the love of a noble-minded, inno- 
cent, fiiithful and beautiful woman. 

3. The campaign to Russia, an effort which France was not then strong 
enough to sustain ; but which, however gloomy and terrible in its results, 
was the grandest conception of the age — a display of military power une- 
qualled in the history of the world. — Tbanslator. 

(66) Page 142. 
** T7te decree thai was to dissolve my marriage** 

Prince Eugene had a mournful and melting interview with his poor 
mother. They both wept bitterly. The beloved son strove to console the 
Empress, who, on her part, sought lo arouse his fortitude. Both the illus- 
trious sufferers were overcome by the afflicting scene. « 'Tis not," said 
that noble woman, in the agony of her heart, « 'tis not that I regret the 
throne, my son, but I feel that I am leaving the Emperor a prey to the 
evil-minded men who seek his ruin. I shall be no longer here to warn 
him against their false-hearted counsels. The task reserved for me heoce 
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forth, will be to pity him, and to pray for him and the French people, 
whom I love. My children will imitate my etcampU," 

(67) Page 143. 

" On this trying occasionJ*^ 

The Senate being assembled on Saturday, the 16th of December, 1809, 
Cambac6rfes, the arch-chancellor of the empire, who had been appointed 
to preside over the sitting, was received with the usual honours. The 
King of Westphalia, the King of Naples, Grand- Admiral, Prince Eugene, 
Viceroy of Italy, the Prince Vice-Constable, and the Prince Vice-Grand- 
Elector, being present, the sitting was opened by the Prince Arch-Chan- 
cellor, who addressed the body in the following terms : — 

<< Gentlemen : — The proposition about to be submitted to the delibera- 
tion of the Senate at its present sitting, is one which concerns our most 
cherished interests. It is dictated by that imperious voice which teaches 
sovereigns and nations, that to insure the safety of a state, we must listen 
to the counsels of a wise foresight, reflect upon the past, examine the 
present, and cast our eyes upon the future. Influenced by these high con- 
siderations, his Imperial Majesty has, upon the present occasion, which 
will be for ever memorable, banished from him all personal considerations, 
and silenced all his private affections. The noble and touching assent of 
Her Majesty, the Empress, is a glorious testimony of her disinterested 
attachment to the Emperor, and entitles her to the eternal gratitude of the 
nation." 

Count Regnault de Saint- Angely then rose, and submitted to the assem- 
bly the draught of a Senatus Consultum, dissolving the marriage contract 
between the Emparor and the Empress. The speaker thus developed the 
reasons for this measure : — 

"My Lord, and Senators : — The formal act set forth in the document 
to which you have listened, fully explains the reasons which justify it. 
What can I add to it ? What language can I address to the Senate of France, 
which will not fall beneath the touching declarations of the illustrious 
pair, whose generous purposes ^our deliberations are about to consecrate ? 
Both in respect to public policy and private feeling, their hearts have 
united in the utterance of language, at once the most true, the most persua- 
sive, the best calculated to convince and to move. As sovereigns, as part- 
ners, the Emperor and Empress have done all, said all. To us, it only 
remains to love, bless and admire them. 

** The voice of the French people is next to be heard. Their memory 
is as faithful as their hearts. In their minds, full of gratitude, will they 
unite the hopes of the future with the recollections of the past. Never 
shall monarch receive more of respect, of admiration, of gratitude and 
love, than Napoleon, in sacrificing his holiest affections to the good of 
his subiects; — than Josephine, in sacrificing her love for the best of 
husbands, her devotion to the best of kings, her attachment to the beitt 
of nations. 

" Accept, gentlemen, in the name of weeping France, in the presence 
of astonished Europe, this, the greatest sacrifice ever made on earth; and, 
full of the profound emotions which you cannot but feel, hasten to bear to 
the foot of the throne, not only the tribute of your own feelings, but of 
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the Via^Je French people ; — the only price worthy of the fortitude of our 
sovereigns ; the only consolation worthy of their hearts.'' 

Prince Eugene, Josephine's son, then rose and addressed the assembly 
in the following languaige : — 

<* Pkince — Senators : — You have heard the proposition read which is 
now submitted to your deliberations. I deem it my duty on this occasion 
to make known the sentiments which animate my family. My mother, 
my sister, and myself, owe everything to the Emperor. To us be has 
been a true father. In us shall he at all times find devoted children, sub- 
missive subjects. It is important to the happiness of France that the 
founder of this fourth dynasty should grow old surrounded by direct de- 
scendants, who shall be to us all guarantees and pledges of the safety and 
glory of our country. 

<* When my mother was crowned in the presence of the whole French 
nation, by the hands of hec august husband, she contracted an obligation 
to sacrifice all her afifections to the interests of Francd. With courage, 
dignity, and nobleness of soul has she fulfilled that primary duty. The 
tears, which this resolution has cost the Emperor, sufllce for my mother's 
glory. In the situation in which she is about to be placed, she will not, 
in her prayers and her patriotic sentiments, be a stranger to the new pros- 
perity for which we all look; and, with satisfaction mingled with pride, 
will she view that happiness which her sacrifices will insure to her country 
and the Emperor.'* 

(C8) Page 148. 

**/;* his turn he cofiquered," 

When Bonaparte separated from Josephine, he left the woman who had 
exercised a great influence upon his destinies. It was she who had, in a 
manner, launched him upon Fortune's car, who knew how to uphold 
him in spite of envy, who was the guardian angel, sent by Providence 
upon the earth to repair a thousand wrongs ; and, from the moment he 
repudiated her. Napoleon, the mvincible Napoleon, began to be a prey to 
fearful forebodings. This false step was a triumph to his enemies, and 
all Europe was amazed that a man, whose former achievements had 
covered him with glory, should thus, with a sort of ostentation, run after 
the daughter of a sovereign whom he had subdued by force of arms. — 
** From the moment" (such was the general exclamation) " that Napoleon 
shall start this scandalous project of a divorce, and, not content with 
severing the bonds which are for him not less sacred than advantageous, 
shall dare aspire to the hand of the august daughter of the Caesars, Napo- 
leon is no longer anything of himself; he is but an ambitious man. He 
will tremble for the result of the part he is acting, for he will seek to 
sustain himself by force, and not by popular favour." 

Some days before the divorce, Josephine addressed him thus: — 
"Bonaparte, even now you have no confidence in the stability of your 
power. You want an ally, and tjje very sovereign whom you have lately 
vanquished, the sovereign who has just grounds to hate you, now sees 
nimself flattered by the very man who has so lately overrun his country. 
In his eyes you are but a small aflTair at this present time ; for, if such an 
enormous sacrifice as the givin^ his daughter to you in marriage, be ne- 
cessary to give peace to his subjects, you cannot but know that he will 
secretly despise you, and say to himself—* Well, the man who so lately 
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made me tremble, who imposed such cruel conditions upon me, is on the 
eve of some dreadful catastrophe. Did he suppose himself firmly seated 
on his throne, he would not need to resort to a foreign alliance, and the 
very circumstance that the mighty conqueror is so anxious to obtain a 
companion of illustrious birth, is evidence that he intends, should a storm 
ever arise, to lean upon that foreign support.' "* 

While at Malmaison, Josephine received occasional visits from Napo- 
leon, after the divorce. He was fond of conversing with her, and used to 
give her the most trifling details of what transpired at his court, telling 
her, often, that he always saw her with renewed pleasure. But he never 
spoke to her of Maria Louisa; such was the kind of respect he had for 
the latter. Josephine could scarcely restrain her spite. Whenever her 
friends conversed in her presence about the woman who had taken her 
place, she carefully avoided letting fall the slightest remark that could 
be construed into a censure of that woman ; though it was easy to see 
how much it cost her to hear the qualities of the new empress continually 
preached up. ** He will never love her," said she, with ill-concealed 
feeling; "he has sacrificed everything to his politics ; but his first wife — 
yes, his first wife, will for ever possess his confidence." And she did not 
deceive herself in this prophecy, for many a time did the ex-Empress 
have reason for exulting in the irresistible ascendant she still preserved 
over him. 

(69) Page 164. 
« Tke birth of the Ki?ig of Rome," ^c. 

The news that the Empress Maria Louisa had given birth to a son, was 
announced by the discharge of one hundred and one cannon. The enthu- 
siasm was universal. 

On hearing of this unexpected good fortune of her husband, Josephine, 
who had long since abandoned all hope of having children, felt the more 
pleasure in the event, that it furnished an additional proof of the attach- 
ment of the French people to the Emperor. She made the young arch- 
duke a present of a little carriage drawn by two superb miriiiosy and had, 
it is said, the curiosity to go herself and see the first experiment with 
them. The Emperor was much pleased with this polite attention, and 
spoke of it frequently to Maria Louisa, who, as a matter of course, was 
offended ; she could not endure to hear praises bestowed upon the woman 
who had preceded her. It was easy, indeed, to perceive that Josephine 
was not forgotten, for the supreme master always spoke of her with new 
and increased interest. He loved to hear of all that took place at Malmaison, 
even the most minute particulars. Often, when returning from a hunting 
party, he would go and take Josephine unawares at Malmaison, and talk 

* The civil marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess of Austria took place at 
Saint Cloud, April 1st, ]8l0; the fetes were brilliant, but were interrupted by a 
tremendous shower — ^a perfect deluge. The company knew not where to take re- 
fuge, and many, especially ladies, in consequence contracted diseases of which they 
died. Josephine was deeply afiected by the terrible conflagration which took place 
at the close of a splendid ball given by the Austrian ambassador on that occasion. 
Bhe knew her children were there. Prince Eugene saved the lives of several ; but 
in vain did he assure Madame Schwartzenberg that her daughter was not in the hall. 
The tender mother could not believe : she rushed into the flames, and perished. Na- 
poleon showed himsejf wherever the danger was the most imminent, uttering the most 
cutting. reproaches upon those whose duty it was to keep up a minute and active 
watch, and prevent evil-minded persons from stealing dnnng the fire. But in vain; 
the most valuable eflects of the guests were stolen and carried ofl* by the thieves with 
impunity. 

26* 
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"With her for some minutes in the most friendly manner. They walked 
together in the garden ; their conversation was at times animated ; and he 
was often seen with moist eyes when he left her, as if he had experienced 
a violent agitation. 

He was displeased with certain of his courtiers, who, the moment the 
divorce took place, affected to forget the forsaken Josephine. ** Have yon 
been to Malmaison V* he would say to them earnestly — '* How does the 
Empress ?" — which was as much as to assure them that it would please 
him to know that they still |>aid their respects to Josephine, and that the 
political chameleons might, if they chose, throw down the gauntlet, which 
he would be the first to pick up. 

(70) Page 165. 

" The heir apparent J*^ 

Josephine was absolutely determined to see the King of Rome, although 
it was impossible to do so at Malmaison. Madame Montesqniou, by order 
of Bonaparte, went to Trianon, with her august iUve, Josephine was 
advised of it, and repaired thither. She lavished her caresses upon the 
young prince. Her eyes were filled with tears. " Ah !" said she, with 
a throb of emotion that went to the heart, " I could not — I could not 
fulfil Bonaparte's highest wish; but Louisa is more happy than I, and I 
now pardon her freely for the wrong she did me, in coming to usurp my 
place. Surely, I am now willing to overlook all my husband's errors, 
and concern myself solely about the happiness of a father." And, in- 
deed, from that moment she seemed to regain all her gayety, and only 
thought of Maria Louisa as one who had given to the Emperor a pledge 
of security. 

(71) Page 166. — Navarre. 

She often went to Navarre, which she had done much to embellish. She 
was there when the foreign troops advanced upon Paris. But her Jifal- 
maison property was respected ; the allies even despatched thither a guard 
of honour. She received a letter from Talleyrand, informing her that the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia wished to see her. She was 
visited by those sovereigns, and often honoured by their presence ; she 
even fited them at Malmaison. But what, alas, must have been her men- 
tal sufferings, when she reverted to the painful position of her husband ! 
Never bad she ceased to love him, and his deep misfortunes now only 
served to redouble her affection. 

She was probably one of the principal causes which prevailed, in secu- 
ring for him such favourable conditions from the victorious sovereigns. 
She pleaded his cause with earnestness, but with dignity. ** I have," said 
she, << been his wife ; I feel it my duty, both frpm obligation and friend- 
ship, to intercede for him." When she heard that he had set out for the 
Isle of Elba, she exclaimed, << Though Bonaparte is abandoned by all who 
are most dear to him, I, at least, will not be of that number ; I detest in- 
gratitude, and will never participate in their panic terrors. I will go and 
join him again on his island, and there, surrounded by a few tried friends, 
we will perchance both of us enjoy one more ray of happiness.' 



» 



(72) Page 173.-^larke. 

It was a master-stroke of policy on the part of Josephine to have 
gained ovey, with so ^luch adroitness, this general, who was born of Irish 
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parents. At the epoch of the Consulate, he was nothing more than a par- 
tisan of Bonaparte, and quite free in the expression of his opinion on that 
subject. He was in the habit of visiting at Malmaison, where the Con- 
sul's wife received him with grace and distinction. He became the more 
fond of Josephine, because she manifested a great liking for his daughter, 
whom she invited to leave the boarding-school where she had been stay- 
ing, and come and spend a few days with her. These amiable attentions 
were infinitely flattering to the general ; and the principle of gratitude 
was with him sacred. Having become Emperor, Napoleon manifested 
some dislike towards him, and frequently showed distrust. Clarke com- 
plained of this to Josephine, and on more than one occasion expressed his 
mortification in her presence. Like an adroit wife as she was, she reas- 
sured the general, and told him that the Emperor often confessed that 
General Clarke was of great service to him, especially on his campaigns; 
but that, possessing the character he did, he found it convenient to dis- 
semble, and to be on his guard against persons who sought to look through 
his designs. " General," said she, " were you an ordinary man, Bona- 
parte would despise you ; but, on the contrary, you inspire him with a 
kind of fear ; such is his distrust of a certain class of generals.* I my- 
self try to reassure him respecting those gentlemen, and give him the 
guarantee of my word, which ought to be inviolable, you know, general. 
Every one esteems you," she said continually to Clarke. "Look at B., 
C, D., E., K., L., M., O., R., S. ; their services and their fidelity in 
keeping their oaths will convince you better than all my arguments. 
Thus," continued Josephine, in a manner and with a voice to which she 
joined the sweetest smile, " certainly, Monsieur le Comte, you can never 
— I am sure of it, you can never be willing to expose me to the reproaches 
of my husband, seeing how much I have done to gain you his favour. 
Your loyal feelings are well known to me, and the friendship you bear 
me will always warrant me in believing that at all times and under all 
circumstances you will watch over the interests of the Emperor. I charge 
you with a duty which, I am sure, will be daily recognised by your 
honourable and generous conduct in the service which is confided to you, 
and in which you have it in your power to do so much good, and to repair 
so many evils." Such were Josephine's private conversations with the 
most distinguished ministers and military men of the empire. She was 
ever making friends for the Emperor, and during the last years of her 
life, Malmaison became the rendezvous of all his most zealous friends. 
She conversed with them all about their different arrangements, and ani- 
mated the zeal of such of them as seemed to despair of his cause. 

(73) Page 174.— Poland. 

Nothing is more astonishing in political history, than that Poland should,* 
for so many centuries, have maintained itself with an elective king. The 
fearlessness of the feudal system drew down upon it all its woes. That 

* Of this number was tlie Prince of Ponte-Corvo. Bernadotte, while relating to 
Napoleon liow his election was brought about in Sweden, gazed at him with those 
black and piercing eyes which always gave to las physiognomy a singular appear- 
ance. After a conversation of two hours, Napoleon said to him, in a quick sharp 
tone : — " Eh bien, let destiny be accomplished : J would freely give three millions to 
see you mount the throne.''^ " Yes, sir, let destiny be accomplished,^^ again ejaculated 
Napoleon, observing that Bernadotte echoed those words. That illustrious general, 
who was really offended with Napoleon, soon took his leave of Franco to be King 
of Sweden. 
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system was never fitted to any but infant states of society. It has ever 
produced anarchy in the end, and dismenriberment as the last result. 

Montesquieu says : " There are some states which are gainers by being 
conquered. They are, ordinarily, those whose institutions have lost all 
their strength ; where corruption has found its way ; where the laws have 
ceased to be executed ; where the government has become an oppression, 
and where matters have come to that pass in which the state has lost the 
power of self-reformation.*' 

[What 'a commentary on the present condition of Mexico ! — Trans- 
lator.] 

(74) Pa^e 177. 

^^ Scene of desolation,*' , 

General Barclay de Tolley, foreseeing that an assault would be at- 
tempted upon the town of Smolensk, although the breach was not yet 
practicable, reinforced the garrison with two new divisions, and two 
regiments of infantry of the Guard. The combat lasted till nightfall. 
Columns of smoke and flame began to rise, and seemed instantly to com- 
municate themselves to the principal quarters of the town. In the middle 
of a summer's night, that blazing city presented to our eyes the sx)ectacle 
which an eruption of Vesuvius presents to the inhabitants of Naples. No 
pen can describe the horrible devastation which the interior of the town 
presented. Let the reader picture to himself the houses on fire, all the 
streets, all the public squares, piled with dead or dying Russians ; ruined 
families braving every danger in their efforts to snatch the wrecks of 
their property from the raging flames, by whose light this dreadful spec- 
tacle was viewed from afar ; — and he may have some finint idea of its 
horrors. 

The next morning we entered Smolensk through the faubourg that lay 
along the river ; we trod among nothing but ruins and dead bodies. Thu 
still smoking palaces presented nothing to the view but walls cleft by the 
flames, and beneath their fallen fragments the blackened skeletons of 
their inmates half consumed by the fire. The few houses which remained, 
were occupied by our soldiers, while at the door you might have seen the 
houseless owner lingering awhile with the residue of his family, weeping 
and wringing his hands at the death of his children, and the loss of the 
fruits of years of patient toil. The churches offered the only consolation 
to the unhappy wretches who were without shelter. The Cathedral, so 
celebrated throughout Europe, so venerated by the Russians, became the 
refuge of the miserable beings who had escaped from the conflagration. 
Within that church, huddled around the altars, were entire households 
couched upon rags. On one side might have been seen an expiring old 
man, casting a last look upon the saint whom he had invoked for his 
whole life; and, on the other, an innocent babe, resting in its cradle, to 
whom the mother, bowed down by sorrow, was giving suck, while she 
bedewed it with her tears. 

To this scene of desolation, the passage of the French army into the 
interior of the town presented a striking contrast. On the one side was 
the afl[liction of the vanquished ; on the other, the pride of the victors ; 
those had lost their all ; these, enriched with spoils, never having known 
defeat, moved proudly forward at the sound of martial music, striking 
with fear, as well as admiration, the wretched remains of a subdned 
population. — Campagiies de Riissie, 
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(75) Page 179. — General Mallet. 

Mallet, a general who was suspected by the Emperor, and shut up in a 
mad house under the pretext that he was insane, conceived, in 1812, the 
project of a revolution, and had the tenrierity to attempt its execution, 
without any methodical plan, without accomplices, and without money. 
Having escaped from his place of confinement, and furnished himself 
with pretended decrees of the Senate announcing the death of the Em- 
peror, and appointing Greneral Mallet military commandant of Paris, he 
went to a barrack in the middle of the night, read there the so-called 
decree of the Senate, of which he was the bearer, and marched off a 
regiment that was quartered there. Thence he proceeded to the prison de 
la Force f and, in virtue of the power with which he had invested himself, 
set at liberty a general officer named Lahorie, on whom he presumed he 
could rely. The latter, with a detachment of the regiment, proceeded to 
the hotel of the minister of police, informed him of the death of Napo- 
leon, and told him he was charged by the Senate to secure his person. 
The Duke of Rovigo, outwitted by these two pieces of news, suffered 
himself to be caught and carried off as easily as if he had been a lamb. 
Before seven o'clock in the morning, he found himself under lock and 
key in the same prison from which Lahorie had been taken some hours 
before, and had for his fellow-prisoner the prefect of police, who per- 
mitted himself to be arrested with the same facility. 

During this time, Mallet repaired to the quarters of the general staff, 
in order to arrest General Hullin likewise. The latter did not show 
himself as confiding as Savary, but demanded the perusal of the decree 
of the Senate. Mallet, feigning to seai^ch for it in his pocket, drew a 
pistol, fired upon Hullin, and fractured his jaw. At this moment, Adju- 
tant-General Laborde, an active and intrepid man, arrived at the quarters. 
He heard what had taken place, convinced the subalterns, who had followed 
Mallet, that they were the sport of an impostor, and secured his person. 
He then repaired to the office of the minister of police, where he found 
Lahorie, who, having given orders to the clerks to draw up a circular 
letter, was in serious conference with a tailor, to whom he was giving 
directions for a suit of clothes. After causing him to be apprehended, 
Laborde went to the Force prison, and set the minister of police at liberty. 
After this, he went to the department of police, and found there another 
emissary sent by Mallet ; and the prefect, as credulous as the Duke of 
Rovigo, was actually busy in preparing a new hall in which the pro- 
visional government was to assemble. At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
everything was restored to order. 

Maria Louisa was at Saint-Cloud while this movement was going on 
at Paris. It must be said to her honour, that, on this occasion, she 
showed coolness and courage. She ordered the few troops who were 
with her to be placed under arms. But scarcely had they time to exe- 
cute her order, before she learnt that the conspirators were arrested. 
The following is an extract from a work, printed in England (by Colburn, 
a bookseller), respecting the conduct of the Duke of Fehre \Clarke'\ on 
this occasion. 

" The conduct of this minister, also, w^as suspicious on the occasion of 
Mallet's conspiracy, or, rather, his ill-concerted enterprise. The duke 
pretended that he had given orders for Mallet's arrest, and that he had 
himself mounted a horse, and passed through all the streets of Paris, 
calming and undeceiving the public mind. 'Tis very true he did all this, 
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but not until Laborde bad arrested Mallet, and released tbe Duke of 
Rovigo from his confinement in La Force. Until then, he had remained 
quite tranquil in his hotel, only waiting, it should seem, for the result, in 
order to declare himself.*' 

The news of the pretended death of the Emperor, and the more correct 
news of the seizure of the minister of police, spread rapidly through 
Paris, but without producing any effect. No demonstrations of joy, nor 
signs of sorrow, were visible. The faubourgs of St. Antoine and St. 
Marceau, always so agitated in times of revolution, remained perfectly 
tranquil. The only sentiment which seemed to animate the Parisians, 
was that felt by the spectators of a game of chess — ^the curiosity to see 
how the matter will end. The next day people thought of nothing but to 
let slip their sarcasms against the minister of police, of whom they jokingly 
said, that, on this occasion, he had made a '< tour de foree,^* 

(76) Page 180. 
'* That horrible catastrophe." 

A spectacle now presented itself, which my imagination had never 
before conceived ; no, not while perusing the most dreadful pages of 
ancient and modern history. Consternation kept a great part of the 
population of Moscow shut up in their houses ; from which they did not 
ii^sue until the fire had penetrated into their asylums. Terror held them 
mute ; they stood trembling, not daring to utter the slightest impreca- 
tion against the French. Some of them attempted to fly, and to carry 
with them the most precious of their effects ; while others, more sensible 
to the demands of nature and humanity, thought only of saving their 
parents. Here you might have seen a son bearing off his infirm father 
upon his shoulders ; there, mothers holding their babes in their arms, 
and shedding over them torrents of tears ; while their older children, 
afraid of losing them, pursued on after their flying mothers, and calling 
out to them with piercing and lamenting cries. Many of the aged, more 
borne down with grief than years, unable to follow their families, shed- 
ding bitter tears over the desolation of their country, gave themselves 
up to die under the roofs where they were born. The streets, the public 
squares, the churches, were all filled with these wretched beings, who, 
lying upon what remained of their household goods, groaned away the 
heavy hours, without giving even the smallest sign of despair. You 
heard no dispute, no cry amongst them. Victor and vanquished were 
alike struck with stupor, the one by excess of fortune, the other by 
excess of misery. 

The fire, pursuing its desolating course, soon reached the finest parts 
of the city. In a moment, as it were, all those palaces which we had so 
much admired for their elegant architecture and tasty decorations, were 
wrapped in flames and consumed. Their superb pediments, adorned 
with bas-reliefs and statues, deprived of their supports, fell with a wild 
crash upon the ruins of their columns. The churches, though roofed 
with tiles or lead, also fell, and with them those proud domes which 
the last sunset had revealed to us, all resplendent with silver and gold. 
The hospitals, in which were more than 20,000 sick and wounded, soon 
fell a prey to the devouring element. The soul revolts and freezes w^ith 
horror at the scene which followed. Nearly every one of those miser- 
able wretches perished in the flames; and the few who still retained 
the breath of life, were seen dragging themselves along, half burnt to 
death, amongst the smoking cinders; while others of the nun»ber, 
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groaning under piles of corpses, lifted them up in order to get at the 
light of day. 

How slutU I describe the tumults which the pillaging, connived at 
throughout this immense city, produced ? Soldiers, sutlers, galley-slaves, 
prostitutes, rushing through the streets, entered the deserted palaces, 
stealing and carrying off whatever could flatter their cupidity. Some 
loaded themselves with tissues of silk and gold ; others covered their 
shoulders with the most costly furs ; many loaded themselves dpwn with 
women's and children's furred robes. Even galley-slaves concealed 
their rags beneath the court dresses. Others again rushed into the 
cellars, dashed in the doors, and after making themselves drunk with the 
most costly wines, tottered out again, laden with immense booty. The 
frightful sacking was not confined to the houses which were deserted. 
The horrors of the town and the rapacity of the populace were all 
confounded together, and aided the plunderers in executing a work of 
devastation as great as that of the conflagration. Nor did those asylums 
wait long to be violated by an insolent soldiery. Those who had officers 
with them hoped, for an instant, to escape the common danger ; but the 
fire advancing rapidly upon them, soon robbed them of all their hopes. 

Towards evening, Napoleon, no longer thinking himself safe in a city 
whose ruin seemed inevitable, left the Kremlin, and took up his quarters 
with his suite in the chateau of Fetersko6. While seeing him pass, I 
could not but look with a shudder upon the leader of a barbarous expedi- 
tion, who, to shun the cries of a just public indignation, was seeking to 
hide himself in some dark corner. But it was in vain ; the flames pur- 
sued him on all sides, and, flashing upon his guilty head, reminded me of 
the torches of the Eumsnides pursuing the criminals devoted to the in- 
fernal gods. — Camp, de Russie* 

(77) JPage 181. 

^^ Happy return from Moscow J* 

The conspiracy of pallet and Lahorie struck Napoleon with terror : 
for, if ever his authority ought to have been regarded as firmly estab- 
lished, it was while he was carrying the terror of his arms to the ex- 
tremity of Kurope. He could never accustom himself to the idea, that 
obscure citizens could have dared to overthrow him, who was making 
kings tremble. In his rage, he accused the public functionaries and ma- 
gistrates of having betrayed his interests, since not one of them had 
thought of carrying out the constitution of the empire, by calling to the 
throne the child who was to succeed him. To him this was an irresisti- 
ble proof that, notwithstanding all he had done of grand and wonderful, 
nothing would be more diflicult than for him to establish a new dynasty. 
Tormented by this reflection, the army became to him a thing of little 
account ; and, abandoning all his plans of campaign, he thought only of 
quitting us (says Eugene de la Beaum), and flying to Paris, in order to 
apply a remedy to an eVent which seemed to have taken place only to 
show him how fragile was that colossal power whi.q}i he had neglected 
properly to consolidate ; — for he was carried away by a false system, 
disgraceful to our age, which taught him that battles only were necessary 
to the founding of an empire. 

On his return to the capital. Napoleon was received by the Senate with 
the same enthusiasm as if he had conquered on the banks of the Berezina : 
he demanded an extraordinary levy <^ 350^000 men^ and obtained it« AU 
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the cities of France vied with each other in furnishing him ready-eqnipped 
horsemen. Napoleon now gave the public to understand that this was to 
protect the territory of France from invasion. At the name of country, 
every good citizen roused himself from the kind of slumber into which he 
had been plunged. Every man offered himself to defend it; people of 
worth and experience declared that it must be hedged in with a triple row 
of bayonets, and that before passing that barrier, the invader must march 
over the body of the last soldier of France. — Honour to the brave men 
who fell in Saxony while resisting the combined forces of so many 
nations ! 

(IS) Page 183. 

** Subject to his control^' 

Since 1789 this father of politics had been engaged in studying the 
characters of the statesmen of Europe. He knew how to take advantage 
of their weakness in consolidating the rising power of Napoleon. In 
concert with him, he set about re-establishing the ancient customs and 
ceremonies of religion that had been abolished by the demagogues of 
1793 and 1794. Frenchmen, now governed by more just laws, and free 
in the exercise of their religious worship, forgot that they had a Caesar. 
That naturally docile nation became submissive and faithful when it could 
worship its God according to its ritual. The coronation of the new Em- 
peror was really a conquest achieved over the republican party. Napo- 
leon, thanks to his sword and his minister, appeared truly great in the 
measures he took to preserve the fruits of that triumph. M. Talleyrand 
pointed out to him that a conqueror might invade a kingdom with im- 
punity, but not overthrow an altar or displace an image of the Virgin, 
without exciting a general disturbance. In order to please his new sub- 
jects. Napoleon affected to re-establish religious ceremonies with that 
pomp and decency which are required by our mysteries. The visit of 
Pope Pius VII. to France was a coup d^StcU, whereof the coronation was 
the quintessence. The character which he inh>ressed upon this ceremony 
was the triumph of policy in consolidating his"'power over a people ac- 
customed to revere their kings. Soon did this Hercules of the cabinet, 
this man so superior to others, by the extent of his knowledge, and the 
delicacy of his genius, penetrate the designs of all the courts of Europe. 
He understood perfectly how to profit by his astonishing sagacity, and 
knew how to distinguish the mere courtier from the useful and laborious 
man. He could appreciate all our grand chameleofis. He could, himself, 
direct the compass of the world whenever he wished. Sometimes the men 
over whom his influence extended, would counsel their sovereigns to em- 
ploy the aid of such and such persons — to make such and such conces- 
sions ; and sometimes they would disavow them. Napoleon would have 
fallen six years before, had not this able 'minister directed the wheels of 
his political chariot. The Abb^ de Pradt cannot be compared to the 
modern Richelieu, although my lord Bishop of Malines is a man of great 
talent. The latter is but a third-rate man when'*contrasted with Talley- 
rand. A mafi of new and original ideas, labouring with ease and rapidity 
{without correspondence, for he wrote to nobody')^ a correct coup d^ceil^ 
habituated to reason quickly from cause to effect, of unexampled facility 
in passing from one subject to another, viewing at a glance a whole suite 
of characters in profile ; a man of wit and of the world, polished in his 
intercourse with society, fond of women, heeding them little, though 
availusg himself of their lucky ideas ; afraid of having his own designs 
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penetrated, but fond of penetrating those of others ; wifh some enemies 
whom he cared little for ; some friends, whom he well understood ; feign- 
ing to live unknown, but troubling himself but little on that score ; such 
was Talleyrand. When the proper time shall come, he will be recalled 
to a ministry, which he will know well how to discharge. He still owes 
more than one service to his country, and to his friends. — Note by Jose- 
phine. 

"(79) Page 185. 

** Ruin of their country," 

" I do not pretend," said Fenelon to the Duke of Burgundy, his pupil, 
*' I do not pretend that Republics furnish us no proofs of true patriotism. 
The virtues may be compared to those useful plants which grow every- 
where; though this does not prove that one climate may not be more 
favourable to them than another. Patriotism, even amidst the thorns and 
brambles of anarchy, and under the dog star of despotism, has sometimes 
borne the most precious fruit; but you will not hence conclude that 
because it hath shone more brightly amidst the disorders of society, disor- 
ders are most congenial to it ; there, it only shines by contrast." 

The most of our politicians of 1793 have left to their offspring, as their 
sole inheritance, nothing but their sad doctrines. Those young Brutuses 
must necessarily reject all idea of monarchical power, and still caress the 
hope of a return of the bright days of friendship and brotherhood. Alas ! 
We have furnished the proof that a pure democracy too often degenerates 
into mere license. Besides, every government not founded upon the 
basis of religion, justice, and respect for person and property, tends to 
despotism and anarchy. What is anarchy ? A disorder in the state, where 
no one has authority to command, and cause the laws to be respected ; and 
where, consequently, the people conduct themselves as they please, with- 
out curb, without subordination, and without police. O Frenchmen ! let 
us strive to banish all new dissensions from the bosom of our happy 
country, and thus wrest from the stranger a shameful pretext for again 
ravaging our provinces, and appropriating to himself the fruits of six 
years of peace ! What did I say ? This Paris, this peerless city, has 
once seen the stranger within her walls. He sought to conform himself 
to our tastes, our habits ; perchance by an excess of politeness, and the 
better to please us, he may finally he tempted to stay here for ever! 
This we must fear, this we must avoid ! 

(80) Page 193. 

** Still remaining in your power** 

" To obtain peace, sacrifice everything, since without it you lose the 
empire, your honour, your independence. — Think, O Bonaparte !" was 
Josephine's constant language to him. Such were the counsels she gave 
him whenever he visited Malmaison. During the latter part of his reign, 
she used to say to him : '^ Give up the idea of seeking the foreigner at his 
hearth. Raise against him an inexpugnable rampart on your frontiers, 
and call to the defence thereof those legions of brave men with whom the 
cry of Honour and Country was no vain shout. That sublime impulse 
was of itself worth a whole army. Persevere — persevere, O thou who hast 
80 much to dread from the nations thou hast conquered. But, if God 
hath decreed to punish thee for having neglected the sagest counsels ^— 
should the strangers invade our provinces, and force thee to descend from 
the throne, lay thy crown at the feet of the Senate of France, that it may 
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be offered to the most worthy. — A stranger should never place upon his 
brow the diadem of our kings. Then, Bonaparte, should there be yet 
time, fly to Italy ; quit a country which holds within its ramparts the 
proud German and the sons of Britain. Spare thy country the horrors of 
a civil war — ever dangerous to the one party as well as to the other. 
Posterity, more just than contemporaries, will thank thee for thy moder- 
ation, and pronounce just eulogiums upon thy character." — Note by Jose- 
phine, 

(81) Page 215. 

*' To do the honours there," 

The Empress Josephine quitted her cherished abode in such a state of 
despair that her attendants had great difficulty in restoring calmness to 
her mind. Already had she heard the alarm cry of — ** Save yourself; 
— the stranger approaches with rapid strides ; — he has passed the fron- 
tiers; — the clouds of Cossacks are everywhere spreading despair and 
death." — It was a thuuderclap to that afflicted but feeling woman ; but, 
soon recovering her wonted energy and presence of mind, she gave orders 
immediately that her whole household should proceed to Navarre. She left 
in haste. One of the main-braces of the carriage which bore her, broke in 
the middle of the way, and it was necessary to stop. Some troops ap- 
peared in the distance, whom she took to be columns of Prussians in pur- 
suit of her. She expected to be carried off by main force, and was 
greatly frightened. But her journey was resumed and continued without 
any accident. How mournful, how despairing must have been her reflec- 
tions in crossing the threshold of a castle where she had every moment 
reason to fear she should be exposed to danger or insult. << Alas," said 
she, " little, little does Bonaparte dream of what is taking plabe at Paris! 
— Did he, his soul would be rent by mortal anxieties." The air of un- 
concern with which she pronounced these few words, showed but too 
plainly that life had no longer a charm for her. 

For several dayf she preferred to remain alone. Her ladies noticed 
that she was continually perusing and reperusing a letter which the Em- 
peror wrote her from Brienne, in which he said : — "Josephine, while re- 
visiting the spot where I passed my early childhood, and comparing the 
peaceful hours I then enjoyed, with the agitations and terrors which 1 
now experience, I am constrained to say to myself — « I have sought death, 
often, in the midst of combats : I fear it no longer — to me it would this 
day be a blessing.' " 

During the latter part of her stay at Navarre, Josephine seemed 
crushed by unspeakable anguish. But often would she say, when speak- 
ing of Bonaparte : " I am the only one to whom he intrusted all his secrets 
— all except the one which has caused his ruin ; and had he communicated 
that to me in season, I should still have enjoyed his presence ; and, by 
means of my counsels, he would perhaps have escaped these new calami- 
ties." 

Soon, however, she received an invitation to yield to the wish expressed 
by the illustrious allies, to see her at Malmaison. This well-merited 
mark of respect moved her even to tears. She seemed to hesitate ; — the 
first wife of Napoleon thought she should remain invisible to all eyes. 
Nevertheless, she was induced, by high and powerful considerations, to 
quit Navarre, and return arid do the honours at Malmaison. Her emotions 
must have been extreme, on revisiting her cherished abode. A guard of 
honour watched around her ; her property was respected : she found her- 
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self, so to speak, in the midst of her court, but surrounded by the most 
illustrious personages in Europe. Then might she have esteemed herself 
fortunate, being the only member of the whole imperial family whose 
titles and honours were preserved. Josephine, shining with grace and 
amiability, honoured by the presence of the world's masters, appeared 
again to the eyes of the French people like a brilliant meteor lately eclipsed 
by a cloud. Throngs of strangers came to Malmaison to admire and to 
pity her, and she received the most honourable felicitations for the noble 
devotion she had displayed during the gloomiest periods of the Revolu- 
tion. — " Everywhere," said the Emperor Alexander to her, "everywhere 
I hear the name of Josephine praised. That princess, it is everywhere 
said, was Bonaparte's guardian angel ; you shall be so still to the French 
people (added that generous prince) for, following your example, madame, 
and in order to prove to you the interest with which you inspire me, I 
shall fulfil your intentions by protecting, with all the power I possess, 
the people over whom you have reigned. She who hath counselled none 
but sublime actions, merits now to reap their fruits ; enjoy, then, the 
good you have done ; and, as well in my own name as in that of my illus- 
trious allies, be assured of the most constant and honourable protection." 
Such were the marks of respect which Josephine received on the day of 
her first interview with the most powerful monarchs of Europe. 

(82) Page 215. 

" The love they Tnanifested to the Freneh people J** 

The Emperor Alexander ever manifested the most noble disposition 
towards the French people. In this he sought to imitate the great and 
generous Catharine, his illustrious ancestor, who also loved them. It was 
to the magnanimity and moderation of that august prince, that Paris owed 
the complete preservation of all her monuments. For this Josephine more 
than once testified her gratitude. " Happy the people subject to your 
sway," said she, " and happier still those who, having experienced great 
vicissitudes of fortune, have seen themselves forced, through the inscru- 
table ways of Providence, to pass, in their turn, from the Capitoline hill, 
under the Caudine Forks. If, generous prince, they have in you found a 
mediator who could only moderate the severity of the conventions imposed 
upon them by conquerors, irritated by their own disasters, you have been 
the first to show to the world a sublime example, one which distinguishes 
you from your allies by its rare disinterestedness ; and loading the French 
people, so to speak, with evidences of your unexampled generosity, you 
have acquired a title to the thanks of posterity." 

(83) Page 216. 

** Their legitimate princes.*^ 

Very many of the most illustrious families in France owed their politi- 
cal existence to the ex-Empress. Her taste was to oblige ; her position 
rendered her necessary. As to her opinions, they were well known. 
Herself a victim of the revolution, she could not but detest its principles. 
Raised in some sort in the midst of the Court of Versailles, she could not 
but adopt its usages. Whenever she spoke of Louis XVI. and his family, 
her eyes would fill with tears. " They suflTered much," said she. 
" Whenever my eyes fall upon the Place de Louis XV., I seem to see them 
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there surroonded by the implements of their death. The maleTolent are 
ever the same ; should Bonaparte fall from power to-day, they would drag 
him to the scaffold. Nothing is more ideal than the acclamations of the 
multitude. I detest all those assemblages where paid orators seek to 
electrify the people by making them repeat, even to satiety, the phrases — 
* Long live the Republic ! Down vntk the Republic ! Long live the 2>»- 
rectory ! No more Directory ! Hurrah for the Consul ! Long live the 
Emperor ! Long live the Empress y^ &c., &c. All such cries are but the 
forerunners of horrible catastrophes. Every prince who reposes upon the 
popular favour, is near his fall." When Napoleon heard her talk thus, 
he would say, << Tu feds un cours tPana?^ To please him, she would 
hold her tongue, for he did not like maxims ; and for the sake of peace, 
she would change the conversation. When she heard that the house of 
Bourbon was to be recalled to the throne, the first words that escaped her 
were, << At least, a foreign dynasty will not rule over France. It is bat 
just — it belongs to them. I shall take pleasure in seeing them, especially 
the Duchess. She is an angel of goodness." She was doubtless speaking 
of the Duchess dowager of Orleans, that admirable princess whom all 
parties respected, and who, after her long and ill-merited misfortunes, has 
at length found a support. Providence watched over her, as well as the 
august daughter of Louis XVI. Josephine, incognito, witnessed the entry 
of Monsieur the king's brother into Paris. She was observed to be deeply 
moved, when she heard that prince repeat to the multitudes who were 
making the air ring with their acclamations — " Yes, my friends, 'tis but 
one Frenchman more among you:" — "Admirable words!" said Jo- 
sephine ; " I am sure, if Napoleon were present, he would be moved by 
them. Alas, could he be philosophic enough to look upon this with the 
eye of a sage, how happy might we both still be ! But ambition, and the 
lust of ruling, are diseases which seize upon all men, and until their latest 
breath they cling to power. How little have they of the noble philosophy 
of the Great Saladin, who directed that after his death his winding-sheet 
should be shown to the people, and that they should be told that * that 
was all of this world which remained to the Great Saladin,* " 

(84) Page 218. 

'*New pretexts for deferring it.** 

Napoleon, who, in the days of his glory, had seen himself at the bead 
of 500,000 combatants, now found himself at Fontainebleau, with nothing 
but his guard, reduced to two or three thousand men, but determined to 
shed for him the last drop of their blood. Whether from the effect of his 
sudden overthrow, or from some other cause, he was seized by a fit of 
catalepsis, a malady to which he was subject. He fell down, motionless 
and speechless. His physician, M. Corvisart, was called, and lavished 
upon him his utmost care and skill ; for this reason, his departure for the 
island of Elba was postponed. 

Though still sick, his curiosity was excited by the Paris journals, which 
he read daily, holding them in his trembling hands, and casting a rapid 
and unquiet glance upon their columns. Instead of the extravagant eulo- 
gies of which he had been for fifteen years the object, he now found in 
them nothing but late-coming, painful truths. He foamed with rage, and 
vented himself in threats, forgetting that the part he had to act was finished. 
Recovering his equanimity, he now reflected that he was no longer the 
redoubtable Napoleon, and, in his anguish, exclaimed, — "Had I been 
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told, three years ago, but the hundredth part of the truths I have heard 
to-day, you would still see me on the throne of France" — a humiliating 
reflection, indeed, to the cowardly flatterers who had surrounded him — ^to 
those inefficient and miserable functionaries who, constantly kneeling at 
his feet, had, without any sense of shame, sold him to the interests of the 
people ; — to those mercenary poets — those subsidized writers who, in their 
base and cowardly compositions, had exhausted all the forms of the most 
servile adulation; — who showed themselves utterly indifferent to the 
public evils, provided they could fill their rapacious palms with gold, the 
price of their depravity. 

Napoleon preserved all his character in his misfortunes ; and now pre- 
pared to close the last scene of his expiring power. Under different pre- 
texts he had delayed his departure ; but suddenly assembling some thou- 
sands of men of his guard, who remained about his person, he passed them 
in review. Signs of terror were discoverable in his altered countenance, 
and some tears fell from his eyes. The guard waited for his orders in 
profound silence : but not a cry of Vive PEmpereur smote the air. The 
old warriors preserved an attitude of perfect respect, although it was 
manifest that their hearts were overcome by grief. After walking his 
horse a few paces along the line, Napoleon, addressing himself to his 
guard, spoke as follows : — 

*' Generals, Officers, and Under-Officejis of my old Guard : 

" I bid you farewell : I am satisfied with you. For twenty years, I 
have found you ever in the path of glory. 

<< The allied powers have armed all Europe against me ; a part of 
the army has betrayed its duties ; and France herself has chosen other 
destinies. 

" With you, and the brave men who have remained faithful to me, I 
might have maintained a civil war for three years; but France would 
have been unhappy — a result contrary to the end I have ever had in view. 

'^ Be faithful to the new king whom France has chosen ; do not abandon 
our beloved country, so long unhappy. 

" Do not mourn my lot : I shall ever be happy when I know that 
you are. 

<< I might have died ; nothing could have been easier for me ; but I shall 
ever pursue the road of honour. 

" I shall write what we have done. I cannot embrace you all, but I 
embrace your general. Bring me the eagle.'' He then kissed it, and 
said, << Beloved eagle ! may this kiss echo through the hearts of the 
brave ! — Adieu, my children !" 

He started on the 20th of April at noon, with Generals Bertrand and 
Drouot, who retired with him to the island of Elba, accompanied by four 
superior officers, commissioners of the allied powers ; the English Colo- 
nel, Campbell, the Russian General, Schuwalow, the Austrian General, 
Koller, and the Prussian General, Valdebourg-Truchsels. He was under 
the escort of from 150 to 200 of the foreign troops, protected by several 
detachments posted at different points along the route. He ran some per- 
sonal risks, and was forced to have recourse to a disguise of dress to avoid 
the fury of some people enraged at the loss of their property or their 
children. On the 27th of April, in the morning, he arrived at Frejus by 
way of Avignon. 

On the 4th of May he landed at Porto Ferrajo, under the discharge of 
cannon from the frigate and fort. The act of his taking possession was 

27* 
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attested by a proebs-yerbal. Greneral Drouot, govexTKHr of the* island, 
signed it in the name of the Emperor, with the commissioners of the 
allied powers. 

(85) Page 219. 

** Bust of Alexander, ^^ 

During Napoleon's stay at Amsterdam, in 1811, he dropped the first 
hint of his animosity against the sovereign of Russia. In a cabinet con- 
nected with the apartment occupied by Maria Louisa, there was found, 
standing on a piano, a small and very accurate bust of Alexander. Napo- 
leon, wherever he went, was in the habit of visiting in person all the 
rooms connected with his apartment, or that of the empress. While 
making this visit, he discovered the bust, took it, and placing it under 
his arm, said, " confiscated^' He went on, however, conversing with 
several ladies who were with him. Deeply engrossed in conversation, 
he made a gesture, forgetting the marble bust, and dropped it. One of 
the ladies, however, caught it before it struck the floor, and asked Napo- 
leon what she should do with it. <* What you please," said he, '< so I 
don't see it again." — M, M, 

(86) Page 219. 

** Clemency to gratideur,^' 

" I congratulate you," said the Emperor Alexander one day to Jose- 
phine, " on having reigned over the French, a nation so worthy to be 
well governed ; I congratulate you on having known how to make friends 
while on the throne, friends who have followed you into retirement. 
'Tis to you, madam, that France is in a great measure indebted for the 
tranquillity she enjoyed, during the first years of your husband's reign. 
Had Napoleon continued to listen to your advice, he would probably now 
have reigned over a great and generous people. All the sovereigns in 
Europe, and myself the first, would ultimately have applauded the wis- 
dom of his institutions and the strength of his government." 

(87) Page 220. 

'^ The remainder of your days in peace.^' 

It is the curse of absolute princes to fall easily into the snares laid for 
their credulity. 

In the early part of January, 1814, the Empress Josephine being in her 

gallery of paintings, the Emperor came upon her unawares while she 

was reading a passage in the life of Diocletian. He appeared singularly 

struck by the passage (it related to his abdication of power), and said 

•^ to her — 

« My wife" (for so he continued to call her), " I shall perhaps termi- 
nate my course in the same way, and take pride in showing the beautifbl 
fruits of your gardens, cultivated by my own hands, to the envoys of the 
different nations who may come to visit Napoleon the Philosopher,** 

" So much the better," answered Josephine ; " then should we be happy 
indeed." But directly resuming her air of sadness, her eyes became saf- 
. fused with tears. « My friend," said she with the deepest emotion, an 
emotion that seemed to rend her heart, " my friend, you have a new wife, 
and a son ; I desire henceforth only to aid you by my counsels. But should 
you ever become free, or should the blast of adversity ever deliver you 
to yoin enemies, come, come, O Bonaparte, to my cherished asylum, and 
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leave it not while the honour of the name of France, and the integrity of 
its soil, shall he menaced." 

Such were the dreams of that good woman. She loved to persuade 
herself that Napoleon, tired of grandeur, stripped of his amhition, would 
one day imitate the great models of ancient times. But the thirst for 
power is contagious, and its ravages great. A sceptre is not surrendeieJ 
with the same ease with which it was acquired; and Napoleon, in his 
misfortunes, could not say with Diocletian : << O ye, who have seen me 
seated on a throne, come now and see the lettuce which I planted with 
my own hands !'* 

(88) Page 223. 

^^ Necessity J' 

Josephine had learnt, through a secret channel, that Mnrat was very 
anxious to sever his interests from those of Bonaparte, whom she advised 
of it. He instantly despatched formal orders for him to raise hit full 
numher of men, and complete his junction with the Viceroy of Italy. By 
this means the Emperor proposed to protect Italy, and flattered himseir 
that Vienna would he in his hands sooner than the allies could take Paris. 
But Murat paid no regard to the promises he had made his brother-in-law; 
he made no movement in his favour, but, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
paralyze all the dispositions of Prince Eugene. Napoleon continually 
expected deliverance from that quarter; hence his strange security while 
he was at Fontainebleau. The Viceroy did not delay to write to the Em- 
press, and give her an account of the damning treason of Murat, who bad 
left him. alone exposed to so many dangers. Neverthelesi, the prince 
endeavoured to make the best of his position, though he could not, single- 
handed, resist so large a hostile force. Had Murat combined the whole 
plan for the invasion of Italy by the allies, he could not, in reference to 
his own safety, have done his duty better ! 

(89) Page 224. — Grand Duchess of Navarre. 

After her divorce, Josephine passed her time alternately at Malmaison 
and the chateau of Navarre. At these places she received daily, and at 
all hours of the day, the blessings of a multitude of poor families, who 
lived only on her bounty. Here, when reduced to occupy a limited sphere 
of life, here she found friends — yes, true friends! The great have but 
few, few indeed, of that class among them ! 

On her death, her estate at Navarre should have descended to her son. 
She had delighted to embellish that spot, which had been totally neglected 
for a series of years.* She made numerous improvements, and gave a 
new life to that spot which had been long deserted, but which her pre- 
sence rendered an enchanted palace. Had she wished it, she might have 
preserved the title of Grand Duchess of Navarre ; but it is said she re- 
fused it. She wasy however, to be presented to his majesty Louis !XVIII. 
under the title of the Countess of *** ; but Destiny, which sports with 
all human schemes, decided it otherwise. Without this mysterious 
agency, the part which Josephine acted might have been more difficult ; 

* ^favarre and its dependencieR once belonsred to the Bouillon family. Ita mie whs 
at auction, and Napoleon was the highest biader, to whom it was struck off* for the 
sum of 900,000 francs (S160,200). lie made a present of it to Josephine after her 
divorce, and paid her three visits at this her new residence. On one occasion he 
arrived at midnight, and left at two o'clock in the morning. 
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her star might have directed her course far, far away from the path in 
which it led her. 

(90) Page 226. 
« The itigratitude of Murat," 

After the fall of the Emperor, and his departure to the Island of EIha, 
Josephine fell into a profound melancholy. Her feelings were visibly 
affected whenever her husband's name was mentioned in her presence. 
Murat's name had become odious to her, the more so that she never liked 
him. She had learnt that he was no stranger to the plot which was con- 
cocting to take Napoleon from the Island of Elba, and expatriate him to 
a more distant region. According to Josephine's idea, Murat hoped to 
obtain, in consideration of that act of villany, full and entire security, 
aftd remain the peaceable possessor of the crown of Naples ; others, on 
the contrary, who thought themselves more competent to judge, imputed 
to Murat far nobler intentions. 

When Josephine was informed of these perfidious movements on the 
part of Murat, she had begun to feel the approaches of that cruel malady 
which, at the end of a few days, laid her in the tomb. She confided her 
secret to a faithful agent of Bonaparte ; and urged him for the last time 
to distrust his near relations. By a species of fatality, the person charged 
with carrying this despatch was arrested on the frontier, and it was not 
until five months after Josephine's death, that Napoleon was informed of 
it; hence the continual fears he entertained for his safety. The vicinity 
of Naples added still to his terrors. Such, indeed, were his apprehen- 
sions, that, during the latter part of his stay at Elba, he would not suffer 
himself to be approached. On the day of his departure for France, he 
gave a ball to the best society at Porto-Ferrajo, in order to conceal his 
project ; but so completely was he preoccupied, that he neglected at the 
moment to provide for the peace and safety of his family. Madame Lc- 
titia had made several voyages to King Joachim (Murat, King of Naples), 
to induce him to be favourable to his brother-in-law — which that deceitful 
man promised. But Josephine had penetrated his designs; and had that 
interesting woman been alive at the date of Murat's misfortunes, though 
pitying his sad end, she would have remained convinced that the fatality 
which pursues us is often hnt the just recompense of onr guilty designs : 
— whole generations are sometimes punished for the crimes of their 
fathers. 

(01) Page 227. 

" TJuit magical retreat.''^ — Malmaison. 

Become Empress of the French, Josephine preserved her simple tastes 
and her love for rustic life. Adored by a people who saw in her their 
guardian angel, she was never more happy than when, retired to Mal- 
maison, she could pass her time in this new Eden, away from the pomp 
of her imperial husband's court. One of the first uses she made of her 
power was in embellishing her beautiful gardens. Well taught in all the 
branches of natural history, she made of Malmaison an immense museum, 
consecrated specially to that science. The men of learning, whom she 
patronized and encouraged by her bounty, and to whom she furnished the 
means of travelling, were at special pains to send her, from the four 
quarters of the globe, the most rare and interesting objects. To gratify 
her innate love of natural history, she reserved, in the new arrangements 
of her park, a portion of it to be devoted to the theoretical and practical 
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study of her favourite science. She established at Malmaison a botanical 
garden, a menagerie, and a school of agriculture, and it was under her 
eye, and almost under her personal direction, that the lovers of nature 
came to study her phenomena. 

The botanical garden, including the hot-houses, contained all those 
rare plants which art or patience can cause to grow in our climate. The 
menagerie, one of the most complete in Europe, contained all sorts of 
land animals, aquatic or winged, that can live in our atmosphere. The 
school of agriculture, established upon the plan of that of Rambouillet, 
was devoted to useful experiments, having for their sole object the per- 
fection of the first of human arts, and the opening to the French people 
new sources of wealth and prosperity. In these different establishments, 
the useful was mingled with the agreeable, and Josephine, in the midst 
of her gardens, surrounded by her superb Merinos and other animals, 
consecrated to the use of man, appeared to the French people like a 
beneficent divinity, occupied with the sole desire and care of rendering 
them happy. 

She proved this to them, by incurring, in reality, no expense except 
for objects which presented to her heart some hope of usefulness. She 
sacrificed immense sums in organizing her different establishments, but 
never entertained the thought, for a moment, of wasting money in build- 
ing herself a palace worthy of the wife of the moft powerful monarch in 
Europe. The modest habitation of Malmaison, composed of a simple 
rez-de-ehaussie, and one story, always satisfied her ambition. But 
though the aspect of this humble abode did not announce to the traveller 
the Empress of the French, the story of her virtues, of her beneficence, 
the tears of love and gratitude shed by all the dwellers in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, while speaking of her, soon made her known ; and the 
traveller returned, struck with admiration for the woman who desired 
to reign, only to be loved. 

(92) Pag€ 236. 

" JETtfr last Ufords.^^ 

The death of Josephine threw all France into tears, and even strangers 
shared in the general sorrow. They witnessed the universal regrets her 
death occasioned ; and it may be truly said, to the praise of both the 
friends and foes of Bonaparte, that, on this mournful occasion, all united 
to scatter flowers upon the tomb of the woman who had adorned the 
happy days of the illustrious exile. On hearing of her premature death, 
the people were generally of opinion that some wicked hand had adminis- 
tered her the hemlock. Many uttered their suspicions aloud. Nothing, 
however, proves that these suspicions were well founded. What tended 
to give them credence was, the black ingratitude and the dark smile 
of the man who was the supposed agent of a criminal intrigue. Woe to 
that coward, if he be guilty ! But the sensible pojtion of those who 
were attached to Josephine (and on this subject I have made the most 
minute and authentic investigations), have all, with the exception of 
those who are fond of something new, informed me, that, on returning 
from Saint-Leu-Tavernay, on the day that Queen Hortense gave a great 
dinner to the allied sovereigns, Josephine felt a general prostration of 
strength. The Empress's physician recommended her to adopt some 
precautions, and gave her an emetic and a cathartic. She felt relieved, 
and resumed her usual habits. She meanwhile continued to do tb* 
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honours at Malmaison, as heretofore. His majesty, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, came there regularly, and Josephine felt happy, when she saw 
Eugene and that great prince laughing and amusing themselves with 
antic sports, on the green bank which fronted the principal apartments. 
In vain did that patient and enduring woman seek to conceal from her- 
self her real sufferings ; in vain did she, on the 26th of May, endeavour 
to make her accustomed promenade. She was forced to keep her house, 
contrary to her habit. She felt weak ; a cold perspiration covered her 
face. She underwent much pain during the following night, and experi- 
enced a degree of delirium. She seemed much agitated, and talked a great 
deal. On the next day (Friday), she gave a great dinner to the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Russia. She was anxious to be present at it 
herself, and made an effort to get out of her bed, but in vain. Her daughter 
was charged to receive the illustrious guests. 

The disease, from this moment, took a very serious type. It was 
generally credited about the house, that the malady was a catarrh, neg- 
lected by the Sieur A**, formerly the Emperor's physician, but who had 
now become hers. Doctor Lamou**, who resided at Ruel, and who 
administered under A**'s directions, could not, notwithstanding his good 
intentions, save the life of the Empress. His superior [A**] having 
neglected to come, and Josephine finding herself growing worse, Lamou** 
judged it necessary to apply leeches to the back of her neck, and be- 
tween the shouldej^s, with a view to scatter the inflammation. But 
Lamou** could do nothing of himself, without being authorized by the 
chief physician, although the Empress begged him to take it upon him- 
self, if he judged it necessary. The next morning A** arrived, but that 
illustrious woman had now but a few hours to live. She reproached him 
for his want of attention, and told him that "his neglect had killed her" 
(her own words). Xamou** said he could have saved her life, had he 
been permitted to apply the leeches ; to which M. A** answered — " Yoa 
should have done so in a case so urgent, without waiting for my arrival." 
After her death, the body was opened by Doctor Lamou** ; he found a 
deposit of blood back of the neck, just as he had supposed j and this it was 
that extinguished the life of the unhappy Josephine. 

(93) Page 236. 
** The Emperor Alexander burst ivto tears." 

The Emperor of Russia was not present when Josephine breathed her 
last ; he arrived at Malmaison shortly after. That generous prince 
asked to be conducted into her apartment. Gazing upon the lifeless 
remains of her who, but a few hours before, had so much excited his 
feelings of admiration, he could not restrain his tears. In vain did he 
strive to console her two children. That august prince, wholly over- 
come by grief, was not in a condition to moderate that of the spectators 
of that sorrowing scene. The whole household of the dead Josephine 
melted into tears, for she was really adored. Numerous strangers who 
had never known her, but who happened to be present at the lime of her 
death, mingled their tears with those of the mourners. One of them ex- 
claimed, " Were I, at the time of her interment, engaged in actual service, 
I would certainly accompany her funeral train, even without asking per- 
mission of my commander.'* 

His majesty, the Emperor Alexander, appeared inconsolable, and re- 
peated many times — *• She is no more, that woman whom France named 
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the beneficent ; that angel of goibdness is no more. Those who have 
known Josephine can never forget her. She leaves to her children, her 
friends, and her contemporaries, deep hut merited regrets.^ 



» 



(94) Page 237. 

** Solemn convoy ^ 

On the 2d of June, the funeral honours were paid to the mortal remains 
of the Empress Josephine in the parish church at Ruel. The cortege, 
composed of a detachment of cavalry, and 200 men of the National 
Guard, left the chateau of Malmaison at noon, having at its head the han- 
ners of the different fraternities of the parish of Ruel. The suite was 
composed of the prince of Mecklenherg, General Sacken, the two grand- 
children of the deceased Empress, Marshals oi France, general officers, 
foreign as well as French, senators, numerous aides-^e-camp to their 
majesties the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, a great number of 
ecclesiastics from the neighbouring parishes, officers of the National 
Guard, the prefect and sub-prefect, the mayor, and more than 8000 inha- 
bitants of the environs, assembled to pay their last homage to the memory 
of a princess who so well deserved the name of mother to the poor and 
afflicted. M. Baral, Archbishop of Tours, assisted by the Bishops of 
Evreux and Versailles, celebrated mass. After reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he pronounced the funeral oration. The body of the Empresi, 
placed in a leaden coffin, enclosed in a box of wood, covered with black 
cloth, was deposited in the lower southern side of the church at Ruel, in 
a vault, whereon was raised a chapelle ardente, formed of funeral hang- 
ings ; the altar, richly decorated in the form of a tomb, and the altar- 
piece representing a cross, were surmounted by a canopy. On the right 
was placed the statue of Immortality, on the left that of Religion. A 
sepulchral lamp was suspended in the middle of the chapelle ardente, and 
in the middle of the same chapelle were placed a desk, some seats and 
arm-chairs. Her heart was deposited in a square leaden box, to be sent 
to its destination. The chapelle ardente at Malmaison, as well as the 
front and inside of the church there, were shrouded in black, but without 
any heraldic characters. The ceremony did not terminate until five 
o'clock, P. M. Such are the details of the funeral obsequies of a princess 
whose life, considering the health which she usually enjoyed, should have 
been of much longer duration. — D. L. 

(95) Page 239. 

*' Her last tear fell upon his portrait,''* 

<< Banished to an island under a foreign sky, torn from France, from a 
wifii the model of all the virtues, from a beloved son, from all his friends ; 
fallen from the palaces of kings, among the hills oi Elba, overcome by 
cares and fatigues, sad and melancholy, alone amidst the dwellers upon 
that island, there still remains to him one faithful Pylades, and a few 
warriors who have voluntarily shared his exile. Bonaparte can never 
find consolation in his deep misfortunes, except in the reflection that there 
still remains to him one true friend who hath never ceased to watch over 
his precious life. BtU, alas ! she is lost for him.** — Last words of Jose- 
phine. 
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(96) PageiS9, 

*' A simpU stone now covers her,'* 

The tombstone bears neither epitaph nor inscription. It indicates 
nothing except that the best of mothers, the most excellent of wives, 
slept the sleep of the Just, on the 29th of May, 1814. The widow and 
the orphan daily go to weep at her tomb; and the veteran survivors of 
our victories address their prayers to Heaven for the repose of her who 
lived only for the French people. Multitudes of her faithful friends con- 
tinually visit the last resting-place of her whose memory was honoured 
by universal mourning and lamentation. To-day nothing distinguishes 
her tomb. The earth is not pressed by a sarcophagus of costly work- 
manship. No barrier defends the entrance of the chapel. The poor and 
the rich can come at all hours, and contemplate the frailty of human 
grandeur and the instability of all human affairs. What now remains 
of Josephine is the recollection of her good deeds. 

Ye feeling souls ! — ye who are therefore the children of sorrow — who 
cover the companionship of emotion, come to Ruel — and contemplate the 
dust of her who lately merited your respect and your love ! Ah, come, 
pour forth your tears upon her urn I 

Narrow tomb — ^last resting place of the gods of this earth, how dost 
thou humble their pride ! — ^Yain mortal ! lift this stone ! 

Here lies a ^oman, who, during her happy days, perchance, awakened 
thy envy ; all the vain displays of earthly greatness have vanished with 
her ; her body, as cold as the marble which covers it, is but the prey 
of Death. — Her reputation alone will live after her. 
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MicHbeau. BBlwe[>) Alheni.Tha Reign of 
remr. The French ReToIulian of ItSU, 



FROFHSSOOL WZZJKUff. 

THE RECREATIONS OP 

GHRISTOPHBR NORTR 

lnOnaVoluint;8»o.,fir.l American EdiOOB 

with a Portrait. Piioe SI 00. 

CONTEWTS. 

Chrliiophfir m hii Sponini Jachet— A 

Tale of Einiation— Morninir Monoloins— 

The Field o/pioweii-CDiiagci- An HoDrl 



u— The HoW Child-Our Pari 
-Sacred Poeuy— Chriilophi 
iry-Dr, Ki—-'-- '■---- 



Quanora— Sirol' 



ladividaal featoi 



any other mi 



II alBgelher, (nr he br no aiean 

todoMiH-ce; iml whether ho hila 
■- '-nayaifarklinf anddeligl 



or Monlainie or CI 

imirieaH grrlnm. 



Magazine- in lAcfrMiui oi fmJv uiuuhic 
o>J a. iruJv fUMoui » lAi roBunw 9 
StoUinUitprutry^ Wariitiiiinh, Farand 

■dinirj-d, wherever the Bngiiih langnafeii 

Oarlyle's laiscellanlee. 
CRiTicu andIhscelureocb 

ESSAYS OF 
THOl^AS CARLYLE. 

Pbicb si Ii. 
00HT£NT8. 

Jean Paul Fricdrich Bicbtar— Stale of 

Play wrichu— Vol tajre— Nnvalit— Bianaot 
Ibe Timct-Jean Paul Friedrieh RicbleT 
again- On llJULory— Schiller— The Nibrt- 
hinann T.ied— Early Geman LilaratBie— 
iiloric Survey of Oeiraan Poetry 
rriBtici-jDhnton— Death of Oo- 
he'a Worki-Diderol-On Hia- 
— fjiMMi r;""iin«ro— Com Law 



Rhymea— Thi 



TAX.rovBS^ a 

THE CRITICAL WRITING* 
T. NOON TALFOURD 
JAMES STEPHEN 

InOneValnn 



, Rn>. Pfioa n ■■ 






A. HART'S STAHDAKD WORKB. 
» TmtrinirM.H 



Liyjnr NoveliHi-MaclteniLe, TI.e Auilinr 
of WavBtl.y, Godwin, MBiurin, Rymer mi 
Tt»ffoily. Cdlley Cibbort Apology for hia 

riodicll LiterBium, On iho' Genlui anfl 
Wfltlnn of Woriiiworin, %orlli'« Life o( 
Lord flBiUoril, Haimt'i Looliiiei on ilie 
Dtamm, WsIIbco's rrospoeuof MnnkiiLJ, 
Nbiuw ud ProTiiencE, On Pulpil Om- 



imi. Mr OlAotcr 



1 Moilri 



uon of Ihe BnmtwiA Themte by Fire, 
Fir»l Anpesrwico of Mill Fsnny Ktmble, 
Oil Ihe fnlellecluiil CUarulei of llie Islu 
Wm. HmLilL 

€lH>lul< ar >' SUtphtm." 
Life or Wilbsrfonse. Life of \V hiiBeld and 
Fraiida, CAubigiu'* Retoimulon. Life and 
TifflsiarBiiuir, Fhyiical Tbeor; of Ano- 
ther Life, The Pan RoTalisu, Ignatius Loy- 
ola, TitIot^ Edwin U« Fur. 
^'^Hj» (T«lfo«rd'i) Crilieal wrilingi DiBnl- 



'mpuhliinj u 



. TDi I 



MjiMliiig iileMinlihoughii 






JMSil} JBrrBBT. 

THE CRITICAL WRITINGS 

FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY. 
Jfi Oni rohitiK Sci 
From ■ yery able 



le Nonh 
inly-tiil 



a lyfiem or initilau, an 



•eniorlho lail g=neralion. '•". ." ^|)i, 
cboisaarvordaii unbounded and hiifeli- 

^adtf ordfurimlnation^ ^moit iniracillDUB^ 
nwA- lively, and full of illMilraiion. no 
luljeet ii M> ilull or n dry lh« lie cannot 
laren ll wlib Imerau, and nona w Irtfling 
that it oannot atriiiirre dignity or alegfuieo 
boa Ua penoll. ludEpeudeuUr liowsvet. 
of mrre alyla. and apart Ctata Iba araal 
»«rlelr of lubjocu mbroRHl liy hii pan. 
Die dlMinf uiahlni iguure of In* wiitiiigi, 
and UiBloi wbich lio ei<M:Li hit eMaiapa- 



SIR JAUES BIACKinTOSE 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 

CONTKIBimONS TO THE EDIll- 

BDRen KEVIEW. 

CoOteltd aad Edtted 6y hU Son. 



In Oil. 



8ro.,wi 

THE POEMS 



H,»l7t 



7SA1TCE8 BABGEiri OSOOOa 

SUustiattH is tbi >>»t Ktteie. 









tratrd £tyant, IFiUi^ it 
; exquiiltdly III 
■am origina' " 
pslntrr»,.ji 

: A Cbild playing 
Twilight Uouts; 1 



■■Ibe» la noUilng maebanleal about bar; 
all ii buoyant, orenowlD^ IrrinrMtble Tl- 
Tadty, llKs Ua ImlAUng np of a natural 
tnintdii. In tier alnoM ehUdlib pIiiyAiI 
oat, itae temlnda ni (< tbat aiqnUte en* 
Uon of f onqna, Dndln^ who knew no IH 
but tbat ofbarownwaywardnaas. Hiegmt 
aharm of her poetry bits dliaffBctad almpU- 

raneadng Iht fbelinf of the mom^t lUu i 
mirror." — Ra,i>f. Davidton, 
"In all tlie poanuof Hn.O^0Dd, wa Bud 

vorka. HaclpmtaiwoiuaiidtniUnoUTeeflD- 
Mou appear, In ■ tilcber decree than any 
othen In onrUtaratnra, toeomMne tha rand 
InartwItliUwaiDotnHt 



tbat Mn. OHoa4 li ona of tha loTelleet f^»- 
rutan in t£e hiriortea of Htaratore or i» 

mety."— J^niHjdnnla Inqi^rtr and Omrirr. 

"VbepotiUonof Bln.OisogtU aaag^crfnl 

endarioE. To tuto of fkultlKBa deli4ry» a 

remarkable command of poptlcil languam 

pmdnetloni of women Tbe reputation 

Tbieh Mra. Ouood eiyuye, aji nnu of Uie nioit 
aiiiiah1& truirtaeniled, and brilliant ladkf In 

kwity of nliil'b will atiMTa for It a pla.'« 
amoiif the Btondanl crealiont Df (iirili g» 



A. HART'S STANDARD WORKS 

POSnOAZ. Z.IBRAR7. 



THE POETS AND POETRY OF 
EUROPE, ENGLAND, AMERICA, Etc. 

CAREY & HART have just published in four splriKl'd volumes, beautifully illustrated, 
and uniform in size with their new edition of '' THE MODERN ESSAYISTS" and 
forming a suitable companion to that delightful series: — 

^"^ iHLTTSTRATED POEMS. 

POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA: bY MfitL H. SIGOURnS^ 

KM»iRACTNo | With Dcslgns by F. O. C. Darley, 

Selections trom the ■-*--^---' ' 
lilterature of tine 



tlxe Revolution) 

WITH A 

Preliminary Essay on the Progress and 
Condition of Poetry in this Conn- 
try, and Biographical and Cri- 
tical Notices of the most 
eminent Poets. 

Bt RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 

kohth sdition, rsvised and bnlarosd. 

Elegantly bound in CoPd Calf and Morocco. 
Price $5 00, or in Cioth Gilt, ^ 00 

" We think in the 500 pages of this ueaa 
tiful volume, the reader will fiud nearlv all 
that is worth reading in American Poetry '' 
—Boston Post. 

'^Mr. G has done a service to our litera- 
ture which eminently entitles him to the re- 
gard and favor of a discerning and impartial 
public." — National Intelligencer. 

" No better selection from the poetry of 
our native bards has ever been made, and 
DO person could do belter with the mate 
rials than Mr. Griswold has done."— JBoslon 
Transcript. 

THE 

POETS AND POETRY OP ECBOPEj 

WITH 

Biographical Notices and 
Translations, 

Fro7n the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. 

By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
In One Large 8vo. Volume, 760 Pages. 
Morocco elegant, «5 50, or cloth gilt, 93 75. 
Which comprises translations from the fol- 
lowing: Anglo-Saxon Icelandic, Swe- 
dish, Dutch, German, French, Ita- 
lian, Spanish. Portuguese, &c. 
&c. 

"Tt is the moat complete work of the kind 
in English lite ram re ^''—Boston Courier. 

'' A more desirable work for the scholar 
or man of taste has scarcely ever been is- 
•aedmilie United Slate8."—i>r. Y. Tribune 
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ENQRAYSD BT DISTIN0UI8HED ARTISTS. 



Poetical 
ii.6i:a,i>u.re ok ■.»» United i 

States, front tUe Time ot With a FtrrbraM of the Authored by Cheney 

^._ _ «« ^„.« — q/ter lYeeman, 



LIST OP ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Divided Burden— A Landscape— OriS' 
ksr— The Ancient Family Clock— Eve— The 
Scottish Weaver— The Indian Summer^ 
Erin's Daughtei>-The Western Emigrant— 
The Aged Pastor— The Tomb— The Droopinff 
Team— The Beautiful Maid. 

<<The volume is a most luxurious and gor- 
geous one, reflecting the highest credit on 
its 'getters up;* and we know of nothing 
, from the American press which would form 
I a more acceptable gift-book, or a richer oma* 
' ment for the centre-table. Of the Poems 
themselves it is needless to speak."— F.SZa<fe. 

**In the arts of typography the volume is 
unsurpassed ; the illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful, and the binder's skill has done 
its best. We shall speak ouly of the exter- 
nals of the volume. Of its contents we will 
not speak flippantly, nor is it needful that 
we should say any thing. The name of Mrs. 
Sigoumey is familiar in every cottage in 
America. She has, we think, been more 
generally read than any poetess in the coun- 
try, and her pure fame is reverently cherished 
by all."— iNT. o. Picayune. 

'*It is illustrated in the most brilliant 
manner, and is throughout a gem-volume."— 
Pti. Inquirer. 

**In this production, however, tliey have 
excelled themselves. The illustrations are 
truly beautiful, and are exquisitely engraved. 
The entire execution of the volume is a proud 
evidence of the growing superiority of book- 
making on the part of American publishers." 
— Dollar Newspaper. 

"This work, so beautifully embellished, 
and elegantly printed, containing the select 
writings of one of the most celebrated female 
poets of America, cannot fiul to be received 
with approbation." — Newburyport Paper. 

"The illustrations are truly beautiful, and 
are exquisitely engraved. They *re from 
designs by Darley, who has risen to high 
emmeuce in his department of art. The en- 
tire execution of the volume is a proud evi- 
dence of growing superiority in book-making 
on the part of American publishers. And 
this lilHjrality has not been displayed upon a 
work unworthy onV'-N.r.QmnnereiaLUh. 



NEW BOOKS 

BBCBNTLT PUBLISHXD BT 

A. HART, late CARET & HART, 

No. 126 CJiestnut Street, PhUaddpliia. 



nSTOBIGAl AND SECRET MEHOIBS 

OF THK 

XSMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 

(Marie Rose Taaeber de la Pagerte,) 
riR8T WIFB OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

BT MLLE. M. A. LE NORMAND. 

Translated from the French by Jacob M. 
Howard^ Esq. 

In 2 vols., 700 pages, muslin extra gilt 

**It possesses great intrinsic interest. It 
is a cheauered exhibition of the undress life 
of Napoleon. All the glitter and pomp and 
dust of glory which bewilder the mind is 
laid ; and we behold not the hero, the em- 
peror, the ^uide and moulder of destiny, 
but a poor sickl]^ child and creature of cir- 
cumstance — affrighted by shadows and tor- 
tured by straws.''— PAitoda. City Item. 

" This is one of the most interesting works 
of the day, containing a multiplicity of in- 
cidents in the life of Josephine and her re- 
nowned husband, which have never before 
been in print." — N. O. Times. 

"This is a work of high and commanding 
interest, and derives great additional value 
from the fact asserted by the authoress, that 
the greater portion of it was written by the 
empress herself. It has a vast amount of 
information on the subject of Napoleon's 
career, with copies of original documents 
not to be found elsewhere, and with copious 
notes at the end of the work."— iV. O Com. 
BuUetin 

^'Affords the reader a clearer insight into 
the private character of Napoleon than he 
can obtain through any other source." — 
Baltimore American. 

"They are agreeably and well written; 
and it would be strange if it were not so, 
enjoving as Josephine did, familiar collo- 
quial intercourse with the most distinguish- 
ed men and minds of the age. The work 
does not, apparently, suffer by translation." 
"—Baltimore Patriot. 

"It 18 the history— in part the secret his- 
lory, written by her own hand with rare 
elegance and force, and at times with sur- 
passing pathos— of the remarkable woman 
who, by the greatness of her spirit was wor- , 
thy to be the wife of the soaring NapoUon. \ 
It combines all the value of authentic his- \ 
tory with the absorbing interest of an auto- < 
biography or exciting romance."— /tem. / 



PROSE VfilTERS OF GBRHIRT. 

Bt FREDERICK II. HEDGE. 

IIjLtTSTRATBD WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS AND AH 

KNORAVSn TITLB-PAGS, FROM A DBSION 

BT LBtTTZB. 

Complete in One Volume Octavo 

Contents* 

Luther, Bcehme, Sancta Clara, Moseti 
Kant, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Uamann, Wie> 
land, Mus&us, Claudius, Lavater, Jacobi, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Richter, 
A. W. Schlegel, Sehleiermacher, Hegel, 
Zschokke, F. schlegel, Hardenberg, Tieck, 
Schelling, Hoffmann, Chamisso. 

"The author of this work — for it is well 
entitled to the name of an original produc- 
tion, though mainly consisting of transla- 
tions—Frederick H. Hedge of Bangor, is 
qualified, as few men are in this country, 
or wherever the Endish language is writ- 
ten, for the successful accomplishment of 
the great literary enterprise to which he has 
devoted his leisure for several years. 

"Mr. Hedge has displayed great wisdom 
in the selection of the pieces to be trans- 
lated; he has given the best specimens of 
the best authors, so far as was possible in 
his limited space. 

" We venture to say that there cannoi be 
crowded into the same compass a more 
faithful representation of the German mind, 
or a richer exhibition of the profound 
thought, subtle speculation, massive learn- 
ing and genial temper, that characterize the 
most eminent literary men of that nation." 
— Harbinger. 

" What excellent matter we here have. 
The choicest gems of exuberant fancy, the 
most polished productions of scholarship, 
the richest flow of the heart, the de«»pest 
lessons of wisdom, all translated so well by 
Mr Hedge and his friends, that they seem 
to have been first written by masters af the 
English tongue "— TAr City Item. 

'• We have rend the book with rare plea- 
sure, and have derived not less inforraatioi 
than enjoyment." — Knickerbocker. 

" The selections are judicious ard t<ist«.fVtI, 
the biographies well wriiteb ana compre* 
hensi ve . "— Inquirer 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISUED BY A. HART. 



NAPOLEOJT 

AND 

TOE EABSHALS OF THE EHPIKE. 

Complete in 2 vols. 12tno., 

With 19 Sttel Portraits in Military Costume. 

Contents* 

Napoleon, Jourdan, Serruner, Lannes, 
Brune, IVrignon, Oudinot, Soult, Davoust, 
Massena, Murat, Mortier, Ne^i Poniatow< 
•ki, Grouchy, Begsieres. Berthier, Souchet, 
til Cyr, Victor, Moncey, Marmout, Mac- 
donald, Beinadotte, Augereau, Lefebvre, 
Kellermaim. 

The biographies arc twenty-seven in 
Auniber — Napoleon and his twenty -six 
marshals, being all those created by him — 
ajid therefore these pages have acomplete- 
oe'iB about them which no other work of a 
similar design possesses 

The style is clear a."d comprehensive, 
and the lM>ok may be relied upon for hisio- 
f ical accuracy, as the materials have been 
diawn from sources the most authentic. 
The Ck>nversationsof Napoleon, with Mon- 
tholon, Gourgaud, Las Cases and Dr. O'- 
Meara have all been consulted as the true 
basis upon which the lives of Napoleon 
and his commanders under him should be 
founded. 

♦♦The article on Napoleon, which occu- 
pies the greater part of the first volume, is 
written in a clear and forcible style and 
displays marked ability in the author. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the early 
portion of Napoleon's life, which other wri- 
ters have hurriedly dispatched as though 
they were impatient to arrive at the opening 
glories of his great career.*' — N. Y. Mirror. 

*'The lives of the Marshals and their 
Chief, the military paladins of the gorgeous 
modern romance of the ' Empire,' are given 
with historic accuracy and without exag- 
geration of fact, style or language."— .Sa^ 
timore Patriot, 

" We have long been convinced that the 
^haraclerof Napoleon would never receive 
*even handed justice' until some impartial 
and intelligent American should undertake 
the task or weighing his merits and deme- 
rits. In the present volume this has been 
done with great judgment. We do not 
know the author of the paper on Napoleon, 
but whoever he may be, allow us to say to 
him that he has executed his duty better than 
an-yrpredecessor.^^— Everting Bulletin. 

'The style of this work is worthy of com- 
mendation — plain, pleasing and narrative, 
the proper style of history and biography 
in which the reader does not seek fancy 
sketches, and dashing vivid pictures, but 
what the work professes to contain, biogra- 

fthies. We commend this as a valuable 
ibrary book worthy of preservation as a 
*work of reforence, after having been read." 
~—Bnlt Atnvri'nn. 

"This is the cleirest. most concise, and 
Diost interesiint; life of Napoleon and his 
marshals which has yet been given to tlie 
public. Tne arrangement is judicious and 
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the charm of the narrative continues niv 
broken to ihe end." — City Item 

"The publishers have spared no pains or 
expense in its production, and the best talent 
in the country has been engaged ou its va- 
rious histories. The style is plain and gra- 
phic, and the reader feels that he is perusing 
true history rather than the rambliiigs of a 
romantic mind."— I,orfy'« Book. 

♦♦The result of these joint labors is a teriet 
of narratives, in which the events succeed 
each other so rapidly, and are of so marvel- 
ous a cast, as to require only the method in 
arrangement and the good taste in descrip- 
tion which they have received from the 
hands of their authors. The inflated and 
the Ossianic have been happily avoided."— 
Colonization Herald,^ 

♦♦ Their historical accuracy is unimpeach- 
able, and many of them (the biographies) 
are stamped with originality of thought ana 
opinion. The engravmgs are numerous and 
very fine. The book is well printed on fine 
white paper, and substantially bound. It 
deserves a place in all family and school 
1 i bra r ies."— JBultettn. 

♦♦It abounds in graphic narratives of bat- 
tles, anecdotes of the world-famed actors, 
and valuable historical information."— JZteA- 
mond Inquirer. 

♦♦ We receive, therefore, with real plea- 
sure, this new publication, having assurance 
that great pains have been taken in the pre- 
paration of each individual biography, and 
especially in collating the various authori- 
ties upon the early history of the Emperor. 
There appears to be nowhere any attempt 
to blind the reader by dazzling epithets, and 
the accuracy of construction throughout is 
highly creditable to the editor."— Comm«r- 
eial Advertiser^ N. Y. 

♦♦The style is simpiicity itself, wholly free 
from the amusing pomposity and absurd in- 
flation that distinguish some of the works 
which have gone before it." 



BRYANT'S POEMS. 

ILLUSTRATED BT TWENTY SUPXRB SNORAVmOa^ 

From Designs by E. LEUTZE, 

Expressly for this Vdlujne, 

ENGBAVED BT AMEBIOAN ABTISTS, 

And printed on fine Vellum paper, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO. 

Sixth Edition. (Jost ready.) 

Price S5.00 bound in searitt, giU edges; or 

beatUifuUy bound by S. Moore in calf 

or Turkey morooooy $7.00. 

"This is really a splendid book, and one of 
the most magnificent of Carey k Hart's colloo' 
tion of ♦♦The Illustrated Poets.'"— J7. S. Goa 

♦♦The * getting up' of this edition is credit" 
able in the highest degree to the publishers 
and the fine arts of the country. The paper 
binding, and the engravings are all of t!it 
very best kind."^<^Mjettrer and Oowrier. 



NEW BOOKS PDBLISOBD BY A. HART. 
PBTEK SCHIiXIUIBZa. 

PETEK SCHLEMIHL IN AMEEICA. 

Ctmplrtt fq One Vohimt, 12ma, 



wiJl jiiinp » Ihe hAd of hit profiiHioa *■ 
unot.'i-Gorfiy'i iod^'i Boo*. 

"We >.« prcpsred lo nj, IhU PaW 
dcktemihl ii in ciccedingly cleti tai 



loohar oti in VenicaO i( not b pfLnicipH-ttii 

liinwa*eawiil"au]a oFbihionabJe"]'™ 

cdinthgbecDine.Mn HmiUi, -who cenniiiJT 

ii ne>uy nuliliriwd, and wUL ba eilemiyely 

" Wa iKal'. lie KioBllr mieuken ir 






Iprobu" — RtflKtor^W 



Bro inrelhat they will bo beneSlted aswel) 
La Iho pagei of Peier.— 77k JVolwnaJ »& 
wock.'-Sf O. Com. Tima. 

10 da food, loiled lo all Jnielligenl nneial 
.cKob?'! leiiare l»ur>."— i». Y. Rnordr. 
and nnleig wo ate grewly deoeivod, il » 
and hivebeeniiroiigljF reminded or Son*. 



quenen, and nill UTiqucsiionablT 

omaiendil lo xba gravtal mi gajftttit 

r hai paued xva.f.'-N. Y. Altiau* 

iiieiyaod dogood. Theponular 'itrnt'ol 
Ihe day, ^icit folly and mjaiioua Wndancr. 
■■ticamed upon with mingled ^lanir 



wi1h'^"m'on''e"'^ ^'"' *■{?"?"" P?«J« '""""' 'I P"ni'"ieni popultriiy."_jif.' yrt- 
Mlin i» eijual lo ihal of Doti qmiois or "Li^hi, iiwrii.e. ^tsoeful taillerj, el- 
Aamodoua. The hiu « aacieiv in lliialpreusd wiiblene and delicate ease •* • 
™-..ir= ,r, .,i,..Lr.i,i. .„,] ^gjl pointed. "" ■ '-"■■ ■- 



Tba tnimbugi of Ibc day ■ 



FCBLIgUED BT A. HART. 

Now resdy, lii 1 vol. pon 8vo., price SI X, will. Ptnlnll^ 

WASHinaTON AND THE GENERALS OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 

BY VARIOUS EMINENT AUTHORS. 

MtmrrmpMcmi akttehn at all tht JSaJar siMt BrigmdUr BtHtrmlt 

who mci4d mttdar f«dt«Ma«4aiu frttnt Cong;rtta dmrtug^ 

tht MnelmUanmrg Vnir. 

Ill Tolumei wiih ', name a{ any author. brHUM !l ii Uia Mut 

^D»& br Ihe AmtricaS public, hill ciTcumB'iBnce, a«e>> lo originrf'mMeriBli 

bean felt ud deplored. Theenlerprieeiml ln»s ^.irney end mnch eomumplion of 
(OOd luu of Me*sri. Cirer and Marl have iime. The retuli, boweier, ii m eeinplela 
Ht™ u> iwo hBodwrae and reli^le vo- j siiil ouiKcuiic work, embraeingbiosraphi- 
Iniiui, betraying '-^'—— — ' ••i-— —■* I '-' -— — .-' f.k.1> — Z:...:^ 

™ ._. , — . ..._ _. jt],5ol-boy jgimil mutlor Ihui broughl logeiher 



man-|« «. wi ?.™'°» " ■'«?„'';|^^ ^ 



■Beclod, baiiDcu-like, yci bi 

think thai Ihe •tiirini eyeaw of "ihe timea! libriirJeii long afier the preeent geiieraiiini 
thattriedmen'eeoule^neeileilnoeitibellieh- jsUillliave enjoyed Ihe graiificaiiDn ofps- 
poent. It it a ctnopiele, impariial, and well } ruijc^ ii% Enu.-TcaLii{( P^S^It BJiliibiting '- - 
wriitaa hiitory of the American Kevoiu- j lively style Ihe porional adTcnturee 
lion, and, at the same lime, a fniiliful bio- 1 piivnte cliBjaclere of Ihe elurdy defeni 
(rsphy of Ihe mom dieiinguiehed acton iftfor Aipicricanliidepeodeoce.— SnMCi Wt.. , 

piclure""D«tane 's/wSuS'KwS" "TKiaJ i*^^!' 'S'^'^'B'*"?'"""?'"*';';^'"''"'?.'''' 
U, we believe, ie 6r.i engtsTing lakeni '"'''''' •"' '" *"*" ' "*"-'" "f /"ogrspli " 
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Thi» work diffen from Mr. HewiWi Hiid ihen. id be writleii with ability, and to 
hBTing nearly ihe lame litis, in many iinl i poBseie a diiep iniereil. The author has 
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J. T. Haadlayj^ coluled "^Vaahinglon and \ and ia among Ihe nuitTatBabls book* of tM 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. flAUT. 



f£I}£BAL ADMINISTBATIONS. 

MEMOIRS 

OF THS 

ADMINISTRATIONS OF 

WASHINGTON AND JOHN ADAfflS. 

EDITED FROM THE PAPERS OF 
OLIVER WOLOOTT, 

8ECRETAUT OF THE TKEASUBT. 

Bt GEORGE GIBBS. 

" iralUns addictus jorare In rerta nagiatii." 

In Two Vols. Octavo, 1000 Pages^ Cloth GUty 

Price $6. 

" Books of this character best illustrate 
Ihe history of the country. The men who 
have acted important parts are made to 
speak for themselves, and appear without 
any aid from the partiality of friends, or any 
Mijury from the detraction of enemies." — 
Providence Journal. 

"The materials of which these volumes 
are composed are of great value. They 
consist of correspondence, now first given 
lo the world, of Washingtoa, the elder 
Adams, Ames, John Marshall, Rufus King, 
Timothy Pickering, Wolcott, &c. There 
are thirty-seven original letters from Alex- 
ander Hamilton, many of them of the highest 
interest; one in which the writer with keen 
sagacity and all the splendor of his elo- 
quence, gives a character of Mr. Burr upon 
which his own fate was destined to put the 
(teal of truth, is read now with singular 
emotions. Mr. Gibbs has performed his 
task extremely well. His preface is modest 
and dignified. The passages of narrative 
by which the letters are connected are ac- 
curate, judicious and agreeable; they illus- 
trate, and do not overlay the principal ma* 
terial of the work."— iVbrlA American. 

" Here we meet, illustrated in something 
like forty important letters, the blazing intel- 
ligence, the practical sagacity, the heroic 
generosity, the various genius, which have 
made Hamilton the name of statesmanship 
and greatness, rather than the name of a 
man. Here we have the piercing judgment 
of John Marshall, unsusceptible of error, 
whose capacity to see the truth was equalled 
only by his power of compelling others to 
receive it; in the light of whose logic opi- 
nions appeared to assume the nature of 
facts, and truth acquires the palpableness 
of a material reality ; the bluntness, force 
and probity of Pickering; the sterling ex- 
cellences of Wolcott himself, who had no 
artifices and no concealments^ because his 
strength was too great to require them, and 
his purposes too pure to admit them; and 
sounding as an understrain through the 
whole, Uie prophet tones of Ames."— IT. S. 
Gazette. 

'' An important and valuable addition to 
the historical lore of the country."— iV. Y. 
Evening Gazette. 

" We look upon these memoirs as an ex- 
ceedingly valuable contribution to our na- 
tional records."— iV^ Y Cofn. Advertiser. 



PETEBS' SieEST. 

A FULL AND A&RANOXD 

DIGEST OF THE DECISIONS 
In Cbmmon Law, Equifyf and Admirdtt^ 

OF THE COURTS OF THE UNITED STATE^\ 

fVom the OrganixaUon qf the Oovemmeni in 
1789 to 1847 : 

IN THE 8UPBXME, CIROinT, DISTBICT, ASD 
ASMIBALTT COURTS; 

Reported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peton^ 
and Howard's Supreme Court Reports; in 
Gallison, Mason, Pain^ Peters^ Washuigtm^ 
Wallaoe, Sumner, Stoi^, Baldwin, Brocken- 
brough, and McLean's Circuit Court Re- 
ports; and in Bees, Ware, Peters, auai Gil- 
pin's District and Admiralty Reports. 

BY RICHARD PETERS. 

With an Appendix— containing the Rnlei 
and Orders of the Supreme Court of the Un*ted 
States in Proceedings in Equity, established 
by the Supreme Court Complete in two 
large octavo volumes, law binding, raiaed 
bands, at a low price. 



MEMOIRS 

OF THE 

QUEENS OF FRANCE, 

By MRS. FORBES BUSH. 

FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 

In Two Volumes 12mo., with PortraxtSy $2. 

"Mrs. Forbes Bush is a graceful writer, 
and in the work before us has selected the 
prominent features in the lives of the Queens 
with a great deal of judgment and discrimi 
nation. These memoirs will be found not 
only peculiarly interesting, but also in 
structive, as throwing considerable light 
upon the manners and customs of past 
ages." — Western OonUnent. 

"We have looked over the lives of some of 
the Queens, presented in Mr. A. Hart's new 
volumes, with great interest. While none 
are devoid of some degree of attraction, the 
most of them have a charm about their per- 
son or character exceeding any thing we find 
in the most popular romances. They are full 
of sentiment and romance, rendered all the 
more touching from the graceful drapery in 
which they are adorned, and by the truth- 
fiilness of which the readBr is strongly im- 
pressed. It is of course doubly attractive, 
in reading the strongly marked characters 
of history, to feel a conviction of the truth 
with which evei> the wildest and most thrill- 
ing incidents are invested. The Lives of 
these fair ladies are full of instruction, a 
merit that mere romance seldom possesses. 
The author, Mrs. Forbes Bu8h, ooumenoes 
with Queen Basine, in the reign of Childeric 
I., or about four hundred years after the 
commencement of the Christian ^ra. The 
volumes dose with the late Qoeeb of fclks 
French, Marie Amelk^ "—aallw^m OowUr. 
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FEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 
MORFTTS APFLIBD CHBMISTRY'. 



A TREATISE UPON CHEMISTRY, 

IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 

SOAPS AND CANDLES. 

BBINO A THOROUGH EXPOSITION 6? THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE TRaXH 
IN ALL THEIR MlNUTIJBf BASED UPON THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 

SCIENCE. 

BY CAMPBELL MORFIT. 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 

IVlth 170 Enf^ravlnfl^s on Wood* 

This work is based upon the most recent uiscovebies in Science and iMPRovEMBifn 
m Abtt, and presents a thorough exposition of the principles and practice of the trade in 
all their minutiae. The experience and ability of the author have enabled him to prodttos 
A MORE coMPLBTR AND COMPREHENSIVE ROOK upon the subjcct than any extant. The whole 
arrangement is designed with a view to the scientific enlightenment, as well as the in- 
strucion of the manufacturer, and its contents are such as to render it not only A stand* 
A&D ouioB BOOK TO THE OPERATIVE, but also an autlioritatlve work of reference for the 
Chemist and the Student. 

An examination of the annexed table of contents will show the invaluable usefulness 
of the work, the practical features of which are illustrated by upwards of one hundred 

AND SIXTY SNORA VINOS ON WOOD. 

Tht following synopsis embraces only the main heads 
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Introductory Remarks. 

The Dignity of the Art and its iU- 
lations to Science. 

Affinity and Chemical Equivtt^ 
lents : — Explanation of. 

Mkalies. — Lime f Potassa, Soda, 
Ammonia. 

Alkalimetry. 

ilct<f 5.— Carbonic, Sulphuric, Hy- 
drochloric, Nitric, Boracic. 
Acidimetry. 

Origin and Composition of Fatty 
Matters. 

Saponifiable Fatt.— Oils of Al- 
mond, Olive, Mustard, Beech, 
Poppy, Rapeseed, Grapeseed ; 
Nut Oil, Linseed Oil, Castor 
Oil, Palm Oil, (processes for 
bleaching it;) Coco Butter, 
Nutmeg Butter, Galum Butter, 
Athamantine. 

Adulteration of Oils. 

Action of Acids upon Oils. 
Volatile Oils.— The Properties of, 
and their applicability to the 
Manufacture of Soaps. 

Volatile Oils: — Their Origin and 
Composition; Table of their 
Specific Gravities. 

Essential Oils:— The Adultera- 
tions of, and the modes of de- 
tecting them. 
Wax:—liB Properties and Com- 
position. 

Resins : — Their Properties and 
Composition; Colophony and 
Gallipot. 

Antmal Fats and Otis:— Lard, 
Mutton Suet, Beef-tallow. Beef- 
marrow, Bone* fat, Suap-grease, 
Oil-lees, Kitchen-stuC liuman- 
fat, Adipocire, Buttery Fish-oil, 
16 



qfeach Chapter and Paragraph, 

Spermaceti, Delphinine, Neata 
feet Oil. 
Chap. 17. The Constituents qf Fats^ their 
Properties and Composition: 
Stearine, Stearic Acid and 
Salts; Margarine, Marsrarie 
Acid and Salts; Olein, Oleic 
Acid and Salts; Cetme, Cetylic 
Acid; Phocenine, Phocenic 
Acid and Salts ; Butyrine, Ba- 
tyric Acid and Salts; Caproie, 
Caprio Acid; Hircine, Uircie 
Acid; Cholesterine. 

Baste Constituents qf Fats:-^ 
Glycerin, Ethal. 

Theory qf Saponification, 

Utensils .'—Steam Series, Buga^ 
diers or Ley Vats, Soap Framei, 
Caldrons, &c. 

The Systemized arrangement for 
a Soap Factory. 

Remarks, — Preliminary to the 
Process for Making Soap. 

Hard Soaps : — " Cutting Pro- 
cess;'* Comparative Value of 
Oils and Fats as Soap ingredi- 
ent, with Tables ; White, Mot- 
tled, Marseilles, Yellow, Yan* 
kee Soaps; English Yellow and 
White soap, Coco Soap, Palm 
Soap, Butter Soap, English 
Windsor Soap, French Win^ 
sor Soap. Analyses of Soapi. 

Process for Making Soap .■—Pre- 
paration of the Leys, F«mpft* 
tage, Relargage, Coction, Blot> 
tling, Cooling. * 

Extemporaneous Soaps': — Luit 
Medicinal, "Hawes," «Ma 
quer," and " DarceOs** Sotpt 

Silicated Soaps:— Fl'mt, fmniL 
" Dunn's," " DavisV* Soi|M. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 
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08AP.f7. Patent SoajM.— Dextrine^ SaJinsp ; 

ted Soaps, Soap from Hardened 

Fat. 
98. Anderson's Improvements. 
SO. Sqft Soaps: — Process for Making, 
• Crown Soaps, "Savon Verl." 
90. nu Conversion qf Sqfi Soaps into 

Hard Soaps, 
31. Frauds in Soap Making and 

Means for their Detection. 
33. Earthy Soaps, Marine Soap, Me- 

tallie Soaps. Ammoniaeal Soap. 

33. Soap from Volatile Oils :— Si&r- 
ky*s Soap, Action of Alkalies 
upon Essential Oils. 

34. *^Savons Aeides^^ or Oleo-aeidu* 
lated Soap. 

35. Toilet Soaps .* — Purification of 
Soaps, Admixed Soap, Cinna- 
mon, Rose, Orange • flower, 
Bouquet, Benzoin, Cologne, 
Vanilla, Musk, Naples, Kasan 

. , Soaps, JPIotant Soaps, Trans- 
parent Soaps Soft Soaps, Sha- 
ving Cream; Remarks. 

36. Areometers and Thermometers: — 
their use and value. 

37. Weights and MeoAures. 

38. Candles. 

39. Illumination. 

40. Philosophy of Flame. 

41. Raw Material for Candles:— 
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Modes of Rendering Fat% 

" Wilson^s Steam Tanks. 
Chap. 42. TTifJfc*:^ Their use and action. 
Cutting Machines. 

43. Of the Manufacture of Candles. 

44. Dipped Candles :— Improved Ma- 
chinery for facilitating their 
Manufacture. 

45. MateritU qf Candles:— Proceu 
for Improving its Quality. 

46. Moulded Candles: — Improved 
Machinery for facilitating iheir 
Manufacture.—" Vaxeme,»* or 
Summer Candles. 

47. Stearic Aeid Candles:^ AdtandLM- 
ine and Star Candles. 

43. Stearin Candles: — BnconnoVt 
and Morfit^s Process. 

49. Sperm Candles. 

50. Falmine, Pahn Wax, Coco Can' 
dies. 

51. Wax Candles .'—Mode of Bleach- 

ing the Wax, with drawings of 
the apparatus requisite there- 
for; Bougies, Cierges, Flam- 
beaux. 
" 52. PaUnt Candles: — ^ AtoUzed J* 
Movable Wick and Goddard^i 
Candles; Candles on Contina 
ous Wick; Water and Hour 
Bougies, Perfumed Candles. 
** 53. Concluding Remarks. Vocaba- 
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Terms*— The book is handsomely printed, with large type, and on good thick piq>er, 
in an octavo volume of upwards of five hundred pares, the price of which is S5 per 
copy, neatly bound wi cloth gilt, or it will be forwaided by mail/rM of postage in flexible 
covers, on receiving a remiiiance of $5. (A limited number only printed.) 



Two Volumes, twelve hundred pages, embellished with numerous 
Engravings. New Edition. Price $4, cloth, gilt. 

WATSON'S ANNALS OF FHIIAOELFIIA AND 
FENNSTIVANIA IN THE OLOEN TIME. 

BEING A COLLECTION OF MEMOIRS, ANECDOTES, AND INCIDENTS OF THE CITY 

AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

AND or THE 

Earliest Settlements of the Inland part of Pennei/lvania, from the days of the 

Founders. 

INTENDED TO PRESERVE THE RECOLLECTIONS OF OLDEN TIME, AOT) TO *" 

Lzhibit Society in its Changes of Manners and Customs, and the City and Oonntrr 

in their Local Changes and Improvements. 

BY JOHN F. WATSON, 

Kember of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Honorary Member of the Historical 

Societies of New York and Massachusetts. 



llEviEW Notices. — "This is a great curi- 
Obity. Such a book has never before b«en 
produced in the United States. The Annalist 
will enjoy a peerless fame — we trust bis work 
will b« universully bought and rt'ad." '-No 
AmeriQ^n who can read should be without a 
copy of this iuraluable contribution to our 
titirly American liistory." "It set-ms to con- 
v«y us back to otJjor times — we s»»e things as 
tlu'y wt're — minutdy urul larticulirly, an<l 
nut as presented in stately aud buskim-d 



history, in one general Tiew — vagac, glim- 
mering, indistinct." "This is in truth a work 
without example for its imitation, and with 
equal truth it is in execution a work sut 
ffmeris.'* *'It is a museum that will never 
eea<e to attract. It dest^rves the gratitude 
of the country and the patronage of tlie 
rending community. It will furni8h the 
historian, the biographer, and the patriotic 
orator, witli matt4>r to udom and beautify 
their productions." 
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A. BARTS PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



. THE 

AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, 

AND 

MANAGERS' AND CARDERS' GUIDE: 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON COTTON SPINNING. 

Compiled from the Papers of the late Robert H. Baird. 

In One Volume, Cloth Gilt, Price 

"This 18 a practical age, and it demands ^ 
practical books. Of this class is the manual 
Defore us, addressing itself to a rapidly grow- 
ing interest among us, and one, upon the 
prosperity of which depends, in a great mea- 
sure, the destiny of the South. We have too 
long committed the fatal error of allowing ^ 
Northern manufactories to convert our staple 
into the fabrics we require for use, losing by 
the proceR.« all the expenses of a double trans- 
portation, tlic profits of manufacturing, and 
Buudry incidental costs of interest and ex- 
change. With the increasing attention to 
manufactures in the South, arises the need 
of information upon all their appliances and 
workin^A, and much that is valuable of this 
nature is found in the book before us. Mr. 
Baird was an expert and successful cotton- 
spinuer. His experience and observations 
are here afforded to his fellow-operatives, 
combined with the modem improvements in 
mechanics and methods. No intelligent man 
at the present day builds without 'counting 
the cost,' or enters upon a field of labour 
without a comprehensive knowledge of its 
capabilities and requirements. To those 
proposing to erect small factories, or now 
conducting them, the treatise before us could 
not fail to be of service, if well studied, and 
to such we commend it." — Southern Literary 
GazetU. 

" Had we space we might go on to state a 
number of other equally interesting and im- 
portant facts. The work from which much 
of the foregoing is taken, is published by Mr. 
A. Ilart, and was compiled chiefly from the 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well 
known as an expert cotton-spinner. It is 
gratifying to see that so respectable a house 
as that of Mr. Hart has undertaken the pub- 
lication of books of this kind, for we believe 
that our operatives should possess a theoreti- 
cal as well as practical knowledge of their 
several trades. This work gives the dimen- 
sions and speed of machinery, draught and 
twist calculations, with notices of the most 
recent improvements. It must prove an in- 
valuable hand-book to the manufacturer."— 
Germcfntown Telegraph. 

''As the treatise now stands, it is a most 
com])lotc and practical guide in the spinning 
of cotton . It gives the dimensions and speed 
of machinery, draught and twist calcula- 
tions ; together with rules and examples for 
making changes in the size and number of 
roving yarn. The work will be found of 
value, equally by operatives and mill-owners. 
It is issued in a very neat BtjUtf* — ArOiur^s 
Ebme GwfetU. 



" ' The American Cotton Spinner and Manar 
gers' and Carders' Ouide,' a practical treatise 
on cotton-spinning, giving the dimensions 
and speed of machinery, draught and twist 
calculations, Ac, with notices of recent im- 
provements, together with rules and ez< 
amples for making changes in the sice of 
roving and yarn. This work is compiled 
from papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well 
known as an expert cotton-spinner, and will 
prove of great service to cotton-growers, mill- 
owners, and cotton-spinnersi This book will 
undoubtedly meet with an extensive sale in 
the South, where attention is beginning to 
be turned in earnest to manufacturing as 
well as growing cotton." — Drawing-room 
JoumaL 

"This is one of the most interesting and 
valuable of the many excellent little treatises 
on mechanical and manufacturing pursuits 
which have been published by Mr. Hart. 
The construction and working of a cotton- 
factory are thoroughly explained. Build- 
ings, main gearing, water-wheels, picking 
and spreading machines, cards and carding, 
drawing-frames, speeders, throstles and mule 
spinning, are elaborately discussed, and to 
those engaged in the production of cotton 
goods, the volume must be exceedingly use- 
ful. To political economists and others, who 
feel an interest in the great progress of our 
country, the historical and statistical portions 
of the book will also be of value. 

" ' In 1770, there were exported to Liver- 
pool from New York three bags of cotton 
wool; from Virginia and Maryland, four 
bags; and from North Carolina, three bar- 
rels. Last year England paid $71,984,616 to 
the United States for raw cotton, which sum 
is exclusive of that paid to other cotton-grow- 
ing nations. In 1790 the first cotton-mill 
was erected in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. In 
1850 the number of spindles in operation 
was computed at 2,500,000.' These facts are 
among the most signal evidences of the un- 
exampled progress and prosperity of the 
country, and cannot be considered without 
emotions of pride and gratification." — If. T, 
Oommercial Advertiser. 

^ It is compiled from the papers of the late 
Robert H. Baird, well known as aH expert 
cotton-spinner, and forms a practical treatise 
relative to spinning in all its departaaenti 
and relations, the dimensions and qoeed of 
machinery, draught and twist calomatlaiu^ 
&c. Ac, which cannot but commend itssif to 
the favourable attention of all co aasc wl 
with this important mannftotnrtaic latoi 
resf—iVortA A7n€rioan, 
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■^ PRACTICAL WORKS 

RECBRTLT POBLISHED B¥. A. HART, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE AMERICATT" COTTON 

f^l'ryKEB AND HANACeH'S 
AND CARDER'S GLIDE: ■ 



■mplo lor mkiu cluage* ia lAa 
•izs asd namber oT »0*i« Tar». 
The work will be fnnsd of tulgc, 

tly le . ■ '— J .l»«r" Hbbk Cm.iu " 

THE MOULDER'S AND 

FOUNDER'S POCKZT GD10£. 
By Fmdebic. Otmmaf, Miaipg 
Engioaer, aathor of " MAHUrAC- 
TvaE or lion," kc., Wilh 43 En- 
gniinei on Wood. In One Vol. 
16nio. 29! pagei, Kirlel clolh. 
Price S7i ccnU. 
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